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PREFACE 


The production of this drama gave occasion 
for a most extraordinary proceeding on the 
- part of the ministry. 

On the day following the first performance, 
the author received from M. Jouslin de la 
Salle, stage manager at the Théatre-Frangais, 
the following note, the original of which he 


has carefully preserved : 


“Tt is now half-past ten o’clock, and I am this 
moment in receipt of an order} to suspend the perform- 
ances of Le Rot s’ Amuse. M. Taylor transmits the 
order to me from the minister. 


‘“‘ November 23.” 


The author’s first impulse was to doubt the 
truth of the fact. The proceeding was so 
arbitrary as to be incredible. 

The document called the charte-vertte’ says: 
‘The French people have the vight to pub- 
lish.’ Take notice that it is not simply che 


right to print, but a much broader expression, 
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the right to publish. Now the stage is only 
one medium of publication, just as the press 
is, or engraving, or lithographing. ‘The free- 
dom of the stage is therefore impliedly guar- 
anteed in the charter, with all other forms of 
freedom of thought. This fundamental law 
goes on to say: ‘‘ The censorship shall never 
be re-established.’’ It does not say ‘‘the 
censorship of newspapers,’’ or ‘‘the censor- 
ship of books,’’ but ‘‘ the censorship.’’ There- 
fore the stage can never again legally be 
subjected to censorship. 

Furthermore the charter says: ‘‘Confisca- 
tion is abolished.’’ Now, the suppression of 
a drama after it has once been performed is 
not only a monstrous and arbitrary application 
of the censorship, but it is downright confis- 
cation : it isa forcible taking of their property 
from the stage and from the author. 

Lastly, so that all may be clear and unmis- 
takable, so that the four or five great social 
principles which the French Revolution cast 
in bronze may remain intact upon their granite 
pedestals, so that the common privileges of all 
Frenchmen may not be cunningly undermined 


by the forty thousand old worn-out weapons, 
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which are being consumed by rust and disuse 
in the arsenal of our laws, the charter in its 
last article expressly repeals everything in 
former laws inconsistent with or opposed to 
its letter and spirit. 

This is most explicit. The ministerial sup- 
pression of a play which has been performed 
strikes a blow at liberty by the censorship, 
and at the sanctity of property by confisca- 
tion. The whole body of our public law rises 
in revolt against such a trespass. 

The author unable to credit such incon- 
ceivable insolence and folly, hurried to the 
theatre. There the fact was confirmed on 
every side. The minister had, in fact, on his 
individual authority, by virtue of his divine 
right as minister, issued the order in question. 
The minister declined to give any reasons. 
The minister had taken away his play, had 
taken away his privilege, had taken away his 
property. It only remained to send the poet 
to the Bastille. 

We say again, that in these times in which 
we live, when such a measure bars our pas- 
sage, and seizes us by the collar, the first 


impression is unbounded amazement. A 
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thousand questions throng our minds. ‘‘ Where 
is the lav? Where are our rights? Can 
these things be? Have we really had such a 
thing as the Revolution of July?’ It is clear 
that we are no longer in Paris. In what 
pachalik are we living ? 

The Comédie-Frangaise, bewildered and 
panic-stricken, made divers attempts to induce 
the minister to recall his unaccountable decis- 
ion. But its trouble was thrown away. The 
divan—I beg its pardon, the council of minis- 
ters assembled during the day. On the 23d 
it was simply an order of the minister: on the 
24th it was an order of the ministry. On the 
23d the piece was only suspended, on the 24th 
it was definitely prohibited. Indeed, the theatre 
was ordered to strike from its placards the four 
awful words: Le Rot s’ Amuse. The unfor- 
tunate Théatre-Francais was ordered, further- 
more, not to complain, not to utter a word. 
Perhaps it would be grand and noble and loyal 
to resist despotism so thoroughly Asiatic. But 
the theatres do not dare. The fear that their 
privileges may be withdrawn makes them ser- 
vile and submissive, impotent and dumb, what- 
ever tribute is exacted from them. 
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The author had, and should have had, no 
part in these proceedings on the part of the 
theatre. He is dependent upon no minister. 
The prayers and entreaties to which he might 
be led to resort if he basely consulted his 
interest and nothing else, his duty as an inde- 
pendent writer makes impossible for him. To 
ask pardon of the authorities is to recognize 
their right. Liberty and property are not 
things to be haggled over in ante-chambers. 
A right is not to be treated as a favor. For 
a favor present your claim to the minister. 
For a right, present your claim to the 
country. 

‘He therefore appeals to the country. He 
has. two channels through which to obtain 
justice, public opinion and the courts. He 
chooses both. _ 

Before the bar of public opinion his cause 
is already tried and won. And the author 
desires now to thank most warmly those 
serious-minded and independent literary men 
and artists who have given him so many proofs _ 
of their cordial sympathy on this occasion. 
He reckoned beforehand upon their support. 
He knew that when the struggle was for 
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freedom of thought and intelligence, he would 
not have to sustain it single-handed. 

Let us remark in passing, that the author- 
ities, foolishly reckoning without their host, 
flattered themselves that they would be power- 
fully assisted in this matter, even in opposition 
circles, by the literary passions which have 
raged so long around the author. They 
believed that literary animosity was more 
inveterate than political animosity, basing 
their opinion upon the fact that the former 
has its root in self-esteem, the latter in self- 
interest. The authorities made a mistake. 
Their brutal performance has disgusted honest 
men in all camps. The author has found the 
very men who were attacking him the most 
violently the day before, among the first to 
come to his assistance against arbitrariness 
and injustice. If perchance some few invet- 
erate foes did persist, they regret now the 
momentary countenance they gave to the 
powers that be. Every honorable and true- 
hearted man among the author’s enemies has 
held out a hand to him, reserving the right to 
recommence the literary battle as soon as the 


political battle is at an end. In France any 
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man who is persecuted at once ceases to have 
any enemy beside his persecutor. 

If at this point, having demonstrated that 
the act of the ministry is hateful, unpre- 
cedented and indefensible, we condescend 
to discuss it for a moment as a material 
fact, and seek to discover of what elements 
it is composed, the first question that presents 
itself is this—and there is no one who 
has not asked it of his own mind: What 
can have been the motive of such a 
measure ? 

We must say it, because it is the fact, and 
because, if posterity ever concerns itself with 
us petty men, and our petty affairs, it will not 
be deemed the least interesting detail of this 
interesting episode—it seems that our wielders 
of the censorship claim to be scandalized in 
their morals by Le Rot s’ Amuse / The play 
offended the modesty of the gendarmes! the 
Léotaud brigade was present and considered 
it obscene ; the department of public morals 
covered its face, and M. Vidocq blushed! In 
fine, the countersign furnished by the censor- 
ship to the police, and which they have been 


buzzing in our ears for some days past, is 
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simply this: Zhe play is immoral! Ah! my 
masters! silence upon that point. 

However, let us argue the matter,—not 
with the police, for I, an honest man, decline 
to enter upon the subject with them—but with 
the small number of respectable and con- 
scientious persons who, upon hearsay evidence, 
or after seeing the performance at a dis- 
advantage, have allowed themselves to be led 
on to share this opinion, of which the mere 
name of the inculpated poet ought perhaps 
to be a sufficient reputation. The drama is 
printed to-day. If you were not at the per- 
formance, read it. If you were there, read 
it none the less. Remember that it was not 
so much a performance as a battle, a sort of 
battle of Montlhéry (we beg pardon for the 
somewhat ambitious comparison) in which the 
Parisians and the Burgundians each claim to 
have ‘‘pocketed the victory,’’ as Mathieu 
has it. 

Is the play immoral? Do you think so? 
Is it immoral in its essence? This is its 
essence. ‘Triboulet is deformed, Triboulet is 
ill, Triboulet is court-jester,—a three-fold 


wretchedness which makes him wicked. 
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Triboulet hates the king because he is the 
king, the nobles because they are nobles, and 
the rest of mankind because they have not 
all humps upon their backs. His only pastime 
is to keep the nobles forever hustling the 
king, to crush the weaker against the stronger. 
He corrupts and brutalizes the king; he urges 
him on to acts of tyranny, of ignorance and 
vice; he turns him loose among the noble 
families, incessantly pointing out to him a 
wife to seduce, a sister to kidnap, a daughter 
to dishonor. The king in Triboulet’s hands 
is nothing more than an all-powerful puppet, 
who ruins all the lives into which he enters 
and where he performs his antics under the 
jester’s guidance. One day, in the midst of 
a féte, just as Triboulet is urging the king to 
carry off M. de Cossé’s wife, M. de Saint- 
Vallier gains access to the king and reproaches 
him bitterly for the dishonor of Diane de 
Poitiers. Triboulet mocks and insults this 
father whose daughter the king has stolen from 
him. The father raises his hand and curses 
Triboulet. Upon this episode the whole play 
turns. The real subject of the play is JZ. de 


Saint-Vallier’'s curse. Now we are in the 
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second act. Upon whom has the curse fallen ? 
Upon Triboulet, the king’s fool? No. But 
upon Triboulet the man, who is a father, who 
has a heart, who has a daughter. Triboulet 
has a daughter—there’s the rub.  ‘Triboulet 
cares for nothing in the world but his daughter ; 
he keeps her hidden from every eye in an 
isolated house, in a deserted quarter. The 
more active he is in spreading the contagion 
of debauchery and vice throughout the city, 
the more zealously does he keep his daughter 
isolated and immured. He rears her in inno- 
cence, in piety and in modesty. His greatest 
fear is that she will fall into evil ways, for he 
knows, doer of evil that he is, all that one 
who so falls must suffer. Ah well! the old 
man’s curse will reach Triboulet through the 
only thing that he loves in the world, his 
daughter. This same king whom Triboulet 
incites to ravishment, will ravish Triboulet’s 
daughter. The jester will be smitten by 
Providence just as M. de Saint-Vallier was 
smitten. And then, when his daughter is 
seduced and ruined, he will set a trap for the 
king in order to avenge her, and his daughter 
will be the one to fall into it. Thus Triboulet 
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has two pupils; the king whom he instructs in 
vice, his daughter whom he destines to be 
virtuous. One will destroy the other. He 
intends to abduct Madame de Cossé for the 
king. He abducts his daughter. He seeks 
to murder the king in order to avenge his 
daughter. He murders his daughter. His 
punishment does not stop half way. Diane’s 
father’s curse is visited upon Blanche’s 
father. 

Of course it is not for us to decide whether 
this idea has dramatic force, but surely it is a 
moral idea. At the foundation of another of 
the author’s works is fatality; at the foundation 
of this one is providence. 

Once more we say that we are not discussing 
this matter with the police—we would not do 
them so much honor—but with that part of 
the public to whom the discussion may seem 
necessary. Let us go on. 

If the work is moral in its plot, might it 
not be immoral in the development of the 
plot? ‘The question seems to us to answer 
itself sufficiently, but let us see. Probably 
there is nothing that any one can brand as 


immoral in the first or second act. Is it the 
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situation in the third act which disturbs you? 
Read the third act and then tell us, in all 
candor, if the resulting impression of it is not 
profoundly chaste, virtuous and pure. 

Is it the fourth act? But since when, pray, 
has it been improper for a king to make love 
upon the stage to a servant at an inne ‘That 
is by no means a novelty in history or on the 
stage. More than that, history would permit 
us to show you Francois I. tipsy in the purlieus 
of Rue du Pélican. Nor would it be a novelty 
to take a king into a bad house upon the stage. 
The Greek, which is the classic stage, did it: 
Shakespeare, who is in himself the romantic 
stage, did it; but the author of this drama has 
not done it. He is well aware of all that has 
been written concerning Saltabadil’s establish- 
ment. But why make him say what he has 
not said? Why seek to make it out that he 
has crossed a line which he has not crossed ? 
This gipsy, Maguelonne, who is held up to 
obloquy, is surely no more brazen-faced than 
all the Lisettes and Martons of the old stage. 
Saltabadil’s hovel is an inn, a tavern, the 
Pomme de Pin cabaret, a suspicious place, a 


den of thieves, if you please, but not a brothel. 
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It is a revolting, horrible, frightful place, but 
not an obscene place. 

It remains to consider the style of the play 
in detail. Read it.* The author accepts as 
judges of the austere severity of his style the 
very persons who are most shocked by Juliet’s 
nurse and Ophelia’s father, by Beaumarchais 
and Regnard, by the Zcole des Femmes, and 
Amphitryon, by Dandin and Sganarelle, and by 
the great scene of Zartuffe, who was likewise 
accused of immorality in hisday! But where it 
was necessary to be outspoken, he has thought 
it his duty to be so, at his own risk, but always 
with gravity and moderation. He _ believes 
that art should be chaste, not prudish. 

Such is the work against which the ministry 
seeks to arouse so much prejudice! Its im- 
morality, its obscenity are laid bare before 
you. How pitiful! The authorities had their 
secret reasons, and we will advert to them 
directly, for stirring up the greatest possible 
- amount of prejudice against Ze Roi s’ Amuse. 
They would have been glad to induce the 
public to stifle the play without a hearing, for 
an imaginary offense, as Othello stifles Desde- 


mona. Honest Lago! 
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But as it happened that this Othello declined 
to stifle Desdemona, Iago threw off the mask 
and undertook the task himself. On the 
morrow of its production, the play was pro- 
hibited dy order. 

Surely, if we deign to accept for an instant, 
for the purpose of this discussion, the absurd 
fiction, that in this matter our masters are 
governed by solicitude for public morality, 
and that, being scandalized by the state of 
demoralization into which certain theatres 
have fallen within a year or two, they have 
felt called upon, ignoring all laws and all 
rights, to make an example of a play and of 
an author, surely it must be agreed that their 
choice of a play is strange, and their choice 
of an author not less strange. For what 
manner of man is he whom these short- 
sighted powers that be attack in such an 
extraordinary way? He isa writer so situated 
that, although his talent may be denied by 
every one, the uprightness of his character is 
denied by none. He is a man of established 
and approved honesty, a rare thing, and 
deserving of all respect in these times. He is 
a poet, who would be the very first to be 
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disgusted and indignant at the demoralization 
of the stage; who, eighteen months since, 
upon a rumor that the inquisition of the 
theatres was to be re-established, went in 
person, in company with several other dramatic 
authors, to warn the minister to beware of 
taking such a step, and at that time loudly 
demanded a law to repress the abuse of their 
privileges by the theatres, while protesting 
against the censorship in severe terms, which 
the ministry surely has not forgotten. He is 
an artist devoted to his art, who has never 
sought success by unworthy means, and who 
has made it a rule all his life to look the 
public in the eye. He is a sincere man, of 
moderate opinions, who has already fought 
more than one battle in behalf of liberty, and 
against arbitrary power in all its forms ; who, 
in 1829, the last year of the Restoration, 
refused all that the then government offered 
him to make good his loss by the prohibition 
of Marion de Lorme,; and who, a year later, 
in 1830, after the Revolution of July, stead- 
fastly refused, notwithstanding all the argu- 
ments of his material interest, to allow that 


same Marion de Lorme to be performed, so 
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long as it might be made a pretext of attack 
and insult upon the fallen king, who had 
proscribed it: conduct calling for no special 
encomiums, doubtless, and what any man of 
honor would have done in his place; and yet 
it ought perhaps to have placed him beyond 
the reach of any censorship thenceforth. On 
this subject he wrote as follows in August, 1831: 

‘‘ Furthermore, he admits that success based 
upon deliberate scandal, and upon political 
allusions has little attraction for him. Such 
success is of little value, and lasts but a short 
time. It was Louis XIII., whom, with the 
good faith of an artist devoted to his art, he 
sought to depict, and not this or that one 
of his descendants. And then, too, when the 
censorship is removed is the time when authors 
should exercise an honest, conscientious and 
rigid censorship over their own works. In 
no other way can they so effectively assert 
the dignity of their art. When one enjoys 
full liberty he must use it with the utmost 
moderation.’”’ 

Now form your judgment. On one side 
you have the author and his work; on the 
other the minister and his acts. 
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Now that. the alleged immorality of this 
drama is reduced to the vanishing-point, and 
the whole structure of absurd, shameful 
reasons lies in ruins under our feet, it is time 
to point out the real motive of this proceed- 
ing, the ante-chamber motive, the court 
motive, the secret motive, the motive that is 
not talked about, the motive that they dare 
not avow to themselves, the motive that is so 
carefully hidden beneath a pretext. This 
motive has already been discerned by the 
public, and the public has guessed aright. 
We will say no more about it. It may be of 
advantage to our cause that we should set the 
example of courtesy and moderation to our 
adversaries. It is well that a lesson in dignity 
and good judgment should be given by the 
individual to the government, by him who is 
persecuted to him who persecutes. Moreover 
we are not of those who think they can cure 
their own wounds by poisoning another’s 
wound. It is only too true that there is a line 
in the third act of this play wherein the mis- 
placed sagacity of certain familiars of the 
palace has discovered an allusion (fancy, an 
allusion!) which had never occurred to the 
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public or the author until that time, but which, 
when once pointed out in this fashion, 
becomes the keenest and most cruel of insults. 
It is only too true that that one line was 
sufficient to cause the ill-fated advertisement 
of the Théatre-Francais to receive the order 
not. to present the seditious little phrase: 
Le Rot s’ Amuse, again for the public curios- 
ity to feast upon. We will not quote this line, 
this red-hot iron, at this time; indeed we 
shall not call attention to it at all, except 
in the last extremity, if we are absolutely 
driven to it. We have no wish to revive 
ancient historic scandals. We will, so far as 
it lies in our power, spare a certain person in 
high station the consequences of this courtiers’ 
folly. One may make war generously, even 
upon a king, and we propose to do so. But 
let those who are in power reflect upon the 
inconvenience of having for a friend the bear, 
who knows no other method to crush the 
imperceptible allusions which are reflected in 
their faces, than with the paving-stone of the 
censorship. 

We cannot say that we may not show some 
indulgence for the ministry itself in the 
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contest. All this business, to tell the truth, 
moves us to pity. The government of July 
is newly-born ; it is only thirty-three months 
old and is still in the cradle, and it has a 
child’s little fits of temper. Does it in very 
truth deserve any considerable expenditure of 
virile indignation ? - When it has attained its 
growth, we will see. 

However, to look at the matter for a 
moment from a private point of view, the 
censorial confiscation in question is perhaps 
more damaging to the author of this drama 
than it would be to any other. As a matter 
of fact, during the fourteen years that have 
elapsed since he began to write, there has not 
been one of his works that has not had the 
melancholy honor of being selected for a 
battle-field upon its appearance, and which 
has not disappeared at first, for a longer or 
shorter period, in a cloud of dust and smoke 
and noise. And so, when he places a piece 
upon the stage, the most important thing for 
him, as he cannot hope for a calm and 
judicious audience on the first evening, isa 
series of performances. If it happens that his 
voice is drowned in the tumult the first day, 
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and his thought not fully understood, this state 
of things may be corrected on the following 
days. Hernani was first played in a tempest, 
but Hernant was played fifty-three times. 
Marion de Lorme was first played in a tem- 
pest, but Marion de Lorme was played sixty- 
one times. Le Roi s’ Amuse was played in 
a tempest, but, thanks to the violent pro- 
cedure of the ministry, Ze Rot s’ Amuse will 
not be played again! Assuredly the wrong 
inflicted upon the author is a great one. 
Who will give back to him intact, and at the 
point where it was before the order was pro- 
mulgated, this third venture, which is of such 
importance to him? Who will tell him what 
would have been the sequel of that first per- 
formance? Who will give him back his 
public as it would have been on the morrow, 
his public ordinarily so impartial, without 
friends or enemies, which teaches the poet and 
learns from him ? 

The present is a curious period of political 
transition. It is one of those moments of 
general weariness when all sorts of despotic 
acts are possible in the society most thor- 
oughly permeated with the principles of 
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emancipation and liberty. France moved fast 
in 1830; she had three good days ; she made 
three long stages in the journey of civilization 
and progress. Now many people are out of 
breath, many are calling for a halt. They 
seek to hold back the generous minds which 
are not weary, and are always for going for- 
ward. They desire to wait for the sluggards 
who have fallen behind, and to give them time 
to catch up. Hence arises a singular fear of 
everything that moves or speaks or thinks. 
A strange condition of affairs, easy to under- 
stand, but hard to define. All forms of 
existence stand in dread of ideas. It is a 
league of petty interests endangered by the 
movement of theories. It is commerce in 
dread of new systems ; it is the merchant who 
has goods ‘for sale; it is the street terrifying 
the counting-house ; it is the armed shop- 
keeper defending himself. 

In our opinion the government is abusing 
this inclination to repose, and this dread of 
new revolutions. It has begun to play the petty 
tyrant. It is wronging itself no less than us. If 
it thinks that men’s minds are indifferent now 


to the principles of liberty, it is mistaken ; 
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they are simply weary. It will be held to a 
strict accounting some day for all the illegal 
acts we have seen accumulating for some time. 
What a distance it has traveled. Two years 
ago there was reason to fear for public order, 
now there is reason to tremble for liberty. 
Questions of free thought, of intelligence and 
of art are solved without ceremony by the 
emissaries of the king of the barricades. It 
is profoundly sad to see such a conclusion 
to the Revolution of July, muter formosa 
superne. 

If one considers nothing in this connection 
save the small importance of the work and 
the author involved, the ministerial act which 
attacks them will doubtless seem a trifling 
matter. It is simply a pitiful little blow at 
the literary profession, and has no other 
merit than this—that it does not break the 
continuity of the collection of arbitrary acts 
which have gone before. But if we look a 
little deeper we shall see that something more 
is involved than a drama and a poet, and that, 
as we said in the beginning, liberty and the 
right of property are both at stake. Grave 


and momentous interests are they, and 
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At ree 


although the author may be compelled to 
proceed by a simple commercial suit against 
the Théatre-Frangais, being unable to attack 
the ministry directly, as they are protected 
by the plea in bar of the council of state, 
he hopes that his cause will be in the eyes of 
all men a great cause, when the day comes for 
him to present himself at the bar of the 
Tribunal de Commerce, with liberty at his 
right hand, and property at his left. He 
will speak with his own mouth, if need be, 
for the independence of his art. He will 
maintain his rights firmly, with due serious- 
ness and simplicity, without hatred, and like- 
wise without fear. He relies upon the co- 
operation of all, upon the frank and cordial 
support of the press, upon the justice of public 
opinion, upon the equity of the courts. He 


’ has no doubt of his success. The state of 


siege will be terminated in the literary city as 
well as in the political city. 

When this is accomplished, when he has 
carried back to his home his liberty, as poet 
and as citizen, intact, inviolable and sacred, 
he will peacefully resume his life-work, from 
which he has been forcibly torn away, but 
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which he would have preferred not to lay 
aside for an instant. He has his work to 
do, of that he is well aware, and nothing 
shall turn him aside from it. For the 
moment a political rdle is thrust upon him. 
He did not seek it, but he accepts it. In 
very truth, the power that makes this assault 
upon us will have performed no great exploit 
by forcing us artists to lay aside our con- 
scientious, calm, sincere, earnest labors, our 
holy labors, our labors of the past and of the 
future, to mingle, indignant, offended and 
stern, with the irreverent and mocking 
audience, which for fifteen years past has 
watched with hisses and hooting the proces- 
sion of poor devils of political bunglers, who 
fancy they are constructing a social edifice 
because they go every day, sweating and 
puffing, from the Tuileries to the Palais- 
Bourbon, and from the Palais-Bourbon to 
the Luxembourg, with great bundles of pro- 
jected laws. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1832. 
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NOTES 


1 The word is underlined in the note. 

2The charter granted by Louis XVIII. in 1814, 
modified by the Revolution of 1830, and abolished by 
the Revolution of 1848. : 

3 The author’s confidence in the result of a perusal 
of the piece is such that he deems it hardly necessary 
to observe that it is printed as it was written, and not 
as it was played; that is to say, that it contains a great 
number of details which are permissible in a printed 
book, but which he had cut out or softened to suit the 
susceptibilities of the stage. 
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FRANGOIS FIRST 
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M. DE SAINT-VALLIER 
SALTABADIL 
MAGUELONNE 

CLEMENT MAROT 

M. DE PIENNE 

M. DE GORDES 

M. DE PARDAILLAN 

M. DE BRION 

M. DE MONTCHENU 

M. DE MONTMORENCY 
M. DE COSSE 

M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY 
MADAME DE COSSE 
DAME BERARDE 

A GENTLEMAN IN ATTENDANCE ON THE QUEEN 
THE KING’S VALET 

A PHYSICIAN 


Lords, Pages, Populace. 


Scene—Paris. Time—-I52 .. 


ACT FIRST 


M. DE SAINT-VALLIER 


A féte at the Louvre. Superb apartments filled with 
men and women in rich attire. Brilliant illumination, 
music, dancing, and shouts of laughter. Servants pass 
in and out laden with gold and enamel dishes. Groups 
of gentlemen and ladies are walking back and forth. 
The féte is drawing towards its close, and the first rays 
of dawn are whitening the windows. A considerable 
degree of freedom marks the conduct of the guests; 
the féte has to some extent the aspect of a debauch. 
Architecture, furnishing, and costumes all in the-style 
of the Renaissance. 


SCENE | 


THE KING, as he is represented in the painting by 
Titian; M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 
THE KING. 

It is my purpose, count, to follow this 
adventure to the end. A woman of the peo- 
ple, if you will, and of ignoble birth, but 
charming none the less. 


M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 


And you and she do meet at church ? 
35 
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THE KING. 
At Saint-Germain-des-Prés. My wont is 


to go thither every Sunday. 


M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 
And such has been your wont for two 
months past ? 


THE KING. 
E’en so. 


M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 


The fair one’s dwelling-place ? 


THE KING. 
Is at the cu/-de-sac Bussy. 
M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 
Near the hotel Cossé ? 
THE KING (nodding his head). 
Just where there ’s a high wall. 
M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 
_ Ah, yes! I know the place. And, sire, 
you do follow her? 
THE KING. 


A pestilent old crone, who doth keep watch 
on her with eyes and lips and ears, is always 
by. 
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M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 
Is ’t soP 
THE KING. 


But what doth greatly pique my curiosity is 
that a man of most mysterious mien, close 
wrapped, the better to shun observation, in a 
sable cloak and in the ebon darkness of the 
night, doth steal into the house. 


M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 


Go you, and do the same. 


THE KING. 


Good lack! the house is tightly closed and 
barred to the next comer ! 


M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 


Has the fair lady ever given sign of life at 
such times as your Majesty has followed her? 


THE KING. 


Why yes, astray glance ever and anon gives 
me to think, without undue conceit, that she 
has no antipathy for me that may not be 


o’ercome. 


M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 


Is she aware that the king loves her? 
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THE KING (shaking his head). 
I disguise myself in a gray frock and 


woolen livery. 


M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY (laughing). 
I see that you do love with a pure flame 
some haughty Toinon, mistress of a curé! 


(Enter several gentlemen and Triboulet.) 


THE KING (to M. de la Tour-Landry). 
Peace ! some one comes.—In love one must 
know how to hold one’s peace, if one would 
have success. 


(He turns to Triboulet, who has drawn near while he 
is speaking, and heard his last words.) 


Is it not so? 


TRIBOULET. 


Yes, mystery ’s the only envelope wherein 
so frail a matter as a love intrigue can rest in 
full security. 
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SCENE II 


THE KING, TRIBOULET, M. DE GORDES, 
several other gentlemen. All the gentlemen in 
magnificent costumes. Triboulet in his fool’s dress, 
as painted by Boniface. 


(The king watches a party of ladies as they pass. ) 


M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY. 


Madame de Vendéme is divine ! 


M. DE GORDES. 
Mesdames d’Albe and De Montchevreuil 


are very pretty women. 


THE KING. 
Madame de Cossé doth eclipse all three of 


them. 


M. DE GORDES. 
Madame de Cossé! Sire, not so loud. 


(He points to M. de Cossé, who is passing across the 
back of the stage. He is a short, pot-bellied man,— 
“one of the four stoutest gentlemen in France,’’ says 
Brantéme. ) 


Her husband hears you. 
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THE KING. 
Bah! my dear Simiane, what matters it? 


M. DE GORDES. 
He ’1l tell Madame Diane. 


THE KING. 
What matter if he does ? 
(He walks to the back of the stage to talk with other 
ladies who are passing.) 
TRIBOULET (to M. de Gordes). 
He will arouse Diane de Poitiers’ ire. For 
eight long days he has not spoken to her. 


M. DE GORDES. 
Think you that he will send her to her 
husband ? 
TRIBOULET. 
Nay, I hope not. 


M. DE GORDES. 


She has paid the full price of her father’s 
pardon: so let her go. 


TRIBOULET. 


Speaking of Monsieur de Saint-Vallier, what 
prompted the absurd old man to toss his fair 
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Diane, his daughter, rare and lustrous pearl 
of loveliness, a very angel sent to earth from 
heaven,—pell-mell into the marriage-bed with 
an old hunch-backed seneschal ? 


M. DE GORDES. 

He ’s an old fool. I was upon his scaffold 
at the time that he received his pardon. A 
dismal, sallow-faced old fool. I was as near to 
him as Iam now to thee. Naught did he say 
save this: ‘‘God save the king!’’ Now he is 
altogether mad. 


THE KING (passing with Madame de Cossé). 


‘Inhuman creature, thus to go from us ! 


MADAME DE COSSE (sighing). 
I go to Soissons with my husband, and at 


his command. 


THE KING. 

Is it not infamous, that when all Paris, all 
the greatest noblemen and the most brilliant 
wits have their eyes fixed on you, instinct with 
fond desire, just at the fairest moment of so 
fair a life, when all the sonneteers and duelists 


are keeping their best rounded verses and 
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most famous thrusts for you, and when your 
lovely eyes are sowing passion everywhere 
and making all the women look to their 
lovers—that you, whose lustre so bedazzles 
the whole court that, when your sun has dis- 
appeared, they know not if it be day or 
night,—that you, disdaining emperor and 
king and prince and duke, should flit away, 
to shine, a bourgeois star, neath a provincial 
sky. 
MADAME DE COSSE. 
Be calm ! 
THE KING. 

No, no. I’ll none of it. A pretty whim, 
when the ball’s at its height, to put out all the 
lights ! 

(Enters M. de Cossé. ) 


MADAME DE COSSE. 
Behold my jealous guardian, sire! 


(She hastily leaves the king’s side.) 


THE KING. 
The devil take his soul ! 
(To Triboulet.) 


Nath’less, I writ a quatrain to his wife. 
Prithee, did Marot show thee my last verses ? 
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TRIBOULET. 
I never read your verses. The verses a king 
writes are always wretched stuff. 


THE KING. 
Rascal ! 


TRIBOULET. 

Let the canaille make amour rhyme with 
Jour at their sweet will. But do you hold to 
your respective réles where beauty is con- 
cerned. Sire, make love, and let Marot 
make verses. A king who rhymes demeans 


himself. 


THE KING (enthusiastically). 
Ah! but it stirs the heart to make rhymes 
for the fair. I long to give wings to my 


royal prison-house. 


TRIBOULET. 


And make a windmill of it. 


THE KING. 
But that I see Madame de Coislin yonder, 
I would have thee scourged. 


(He runs up to Madame de Coislin, and seems to 
address some gallant remark to her.) 
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TRIBOULET (aside). 
Follow the wind that blows you toward 
that one, too. 


M. DE GORDES (approaching Triboulet, and calling 
his attention to what is taking place in another part 
of the room). 


See, Madame de Cossé comes in by the 
other door. I’ll stake my head that she will 
drop her glove, so that the king may pick 
it up. 

TRIBOULET. 

Let ’s watch. 


(Madame de Cossé, who is vexed by the king’s atten- 
tions to Madame de Coislin, does in fact drop her 
bouquet. The king leaves Madame de Coislin and 
picks up the bouquet, after which he engages in 
what seems to be very affectionate conversation with 
Madame de Cossé.) 


M. DE GORDES (to Triboulet). 
Did I not say as much ? 


TRIBOULET. 


’T is wonderful ! 


M. DE GORDES. 
The king is caught again. 
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TRIBOULET. 

A woman is a devil made more perfect. 
(The king puts his arm around Madame de Cossé’s 

waist, and kisses her hand. She laughs and prattles 

unconcernedly. Suddenly M. de Cossé enters by 

the door at the rear. M. de Gordes calls Triboulet’s 

attention. M. de Cossé stops, with his eyes fixed 

upon his wife and the king.) 

M. DE GORDES (to Triboulet). 


Look! the husband ! 


MADAME DE COSSE. 


(She notices her husband, and addresses the king, who 
is almost embracing her. ) 


Let us part ! 
(She slips from his arms and runs off.) 


TRIBOULET. 
What is this great, pot-bellied, jealous wit- 
ling doing here? - 


(The king goes to the buffet at the rear, and pours out 
a glass of wine.) 


M. DE COSSE (coming toward the front of the stage 
in deep thought. Aside). 


What were they saying ? 


(He eagerly approaches M. de la Tour-Landry, who 
motions to him that he has something to say to him.) 


What ? 
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M. DE LA TOUR-LANDRY (mysteriously). 
Your wife ’s a very lovely woman ! 

(M. de Cossé tosses his head, and goes to M. de Gordes, 
who seems to have something confidential to impart 
to him.) 

M. DE GORDES (in an undertone). 
In God’s name what is running in your 
brain? Why do you cast your eyes so fre- 
quently aside? 


(M. de Cossé leaves him angrily, and finds himself face 
to face with Triboulet, who draws him into a corner 
with a very knowing air, while MM. de Gordes and 
de la Tour-Landry are roaring with laughter.) 


TRIBOULET (in an undertone to M. de Cossé). 


Monsieur, you have a most embarrassed air! 


( He bursts into a laugh, and turns his back upon M. de 
Cossé, who goes off the stage in a rage.) 


THE KING (returning to the front of the stage). 

Ah! what a happy life is mine! Compared 
with me great Jove himself and Hercules are 
mirth-provoking fools! Olympus is a miser- 
able hole! These women are adorable! Yes, 
I’mahappy man! And thou? 


TRIBOULET. 
Oh! reasonably so. I laugh behind my 
hand at ball and games and amourettes. I 
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criticise and you enjoy yourself. You are as 
happy, sire, as a king, and I, as happy as a 
hunchback. 
THE KING. 

Oh! joyous day, wherein my mother with 

glad heart gave birth to me ! 
(He looks after M. de Cossé as he goes off.) 

Monsieur de Cossé yonder is the only 
blemish on the beauty of the féte. How does 
he seem to thee? 


TRIBOULET. 


A most insufferable boor. 


THE KING. 

No matter! save yon jealous idiot, there ’s 
naught that does not give me_ pleasure. 
Unbounded power, passion and_ possession ! 
Triboulet, what happiness to be upon the 
-earth, and what a blessed thing to live! 
What bliss ! 


TRIBOULET. 
I verily believe that you are tipsy, sire! 
THE KING. 


Yonder I spy—What lovely eyes! what 


lovely arms! 
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TRIBOULET. 
Madame de Cossé ? 


THE KING. 
Come, and thou shalt keep watch for us. 
( He sings.) 


Vivent les gais dimanches 
Du peuple de Paris! 
Quand les femmes sont blanches. 


TRIBOULET. 
Quand les hommes sont gris! 


(Exeunt. Enter several gentlemen. ) 
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SCENE Il 


M. DE GORDES, M. DE PARDAILLAN, a fair- 
haired young page: M. DE VIC; MASTER 
CLEMENT MAROT, in the costume of a valet-de- 
chambre of the king: afterwards M. DE PIENNE 
and one or two other gentlemen. From time to 
time, M. DE COSSE, who walks in and out with 
a very serious and thoughtful air. 


CLEMENT MAROT*? (bowing to M. de Gordes). 
What do you know this evening ? 


M. DE GORDES. 


Nothing at all, save that it is a lovely féte, 
and that the king doth seek diversion. 


MAROT. 


That is news indeed! The king doth seek 
diversion? What the deuce! 


COSSE (passing behind them). 
’T is most deplorable! A king who seeks 


diversion is a dang’rous king. 
(He passes on.) 


GORDES. 


Poor, fat old Cossé makes me sick at heart. 
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MAROT (in an undertone). 
Doth not the king pursue his wife some- 
what too openly ? 
(IM. de Gordes nods his head. Enters M. de Pienne.) 


GORDES. 


Ah ! here is the dear duke ! 
(They greet one another. ) 


PIENNE (with an air of mystery). 

My friends! I’ve news for you. Some- 
thing to set the calmest brain on fire! some- 
thing admirable! something laughable ! some- 
thing amatory ! something past belief ! 


GORDES. 


What, in God’s name ? 


PIENNE. (He gathers them about him.) 
Hush ! 


(To Marot, who is talking with other guests in a 
corner. ) 


Come hither, Master Clement Marot. 
MAROT (approaching). 
What is monseigneur’s will? 


PIENNE. 


You ’re a great simpleton. 
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MAROT. 

I had not thought that I was great in any 
way. 

PIENNE. 

I ’ve read in your work on the siege of 
Peschiera these lines on Triboulet: ‘‘ A rattle- 
headed fool, as wise at thirty years as on his 
natal day.’’ You ’re a great simpleton. 


MAROT. 
May Cupid damn me if I catch your 
meaning ! 


f PIENNE. 
Be it so. 
(To M. de Gordes.) 


Monsieur de Simiane. 
(To M. de Pardaillan. ) 


Monsieur de Pardaillan. 


(Gordes, Pardaillan, Marot, and Cossé, who has joined 
. the group, form a circle around the duke. ) 


A most unheard-of thing has come to 
Triboulet. I pray you, guess. 
PARDAILLAN. 
His back is straightened ? 


COSSE. 


He ’s made constable ? 
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MAROT. 


He has been cooked and served on the 
king’s table ? 
PIENNE. 


No, no. ’T is much more comical. He 
has—guess what he has. ’T is inconceivable ! 


GORDES. 
A duel with Gargantua ? 


PIENNE. 
No. 


PARDAILLAN. 
A monkey uglier than himself ? 
PIENNE. 
Not so. 
MAROT. 
His pocket filled with crowns ?: 


COSSE. 
The post of turnspit dog? 


MAROT. 
A tryst in paradise with Magdalen P 


GORDES. 
A soul, by any chance? 
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PIENNE. 
I ’ll give you ten more guesses. Triboulet 
the jester, Triboulet the hunchback,—guess 
what he has—something extraordinary ! 


MAROT. 
Is ’t his hump? 


PIENNE. 
No, but he has—You wouldn’t guess it in 
a hundred times! A mistress ! 


(They all roar with laughter. ) 


MAROT. 


Ha! ha! ha! the duke is very jocular. 


PARDAILLAN, 


A famous jest ! 


PIENNE. 

-Messieurs, I swear upon my soul, ’t is true, 
and I will show you all the lady’s door. He 
goes there every evening, clad in a brown 
cloak, gloomy and mad as any starveling 
poet. I design to play a trick on him. I 
stumbled on the truth while prowling in the 
darkness round about the hétel Cossé. Keep 
my secret, prithee. 
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MAROT. 
What a theme for a rondeau! What! 


Triboulet transformed to Cupid after dark ! 


PARDAILLAN (laughing). 
A light 0’ love for Master Triboulet ! 


GORDES (laughing). 


A saddle on a wooden horse! 


MAROT. 

I fancy that the damsel, if another Bedford *® 
should debark at Calais, would have all she 
need to have to drive the English home. 

(All laugh heartily. M. de Vic joins the group.) 
PIENNE (putting his finger to his lips). 

Sh! 

PARDAILLAN (to Pienne). 

Why is it that thy king likewise goes forth 
each day at dusk, and all alone, as if on 
pleasure bent ? 


PIENNE. 
That Vic will tell us. 


VIC. 
The thing of greatest moment to my mind 
is that his Majesty seems much diverted. 
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COSSE. 
Do not speak of it ! 


VIC. 

But what care I which way the wind doth 
blow his fantasy ; why he goes forth at night in 
winter cloak, unrecognizable in bearing as in 
garb; and if he makes a window serve as 
door—why, what care I, my friends, not 
being married ? 


COSSE (shaking his head). 

A king—the older noblemen, messieurs, 
know. this—takes all his pleasure under some 
one else’s roof. Let him beware who has a 
sister, wife or daughter to seduce, for in his 
cheerful moods a monarch’s every thought is 
to do harm. There ’s much to fear from such 
an one, for .one sees all the teeth in every 


laughing mouth. 
VIC (in a low tone to the others), 


How much he fears the king ! 


PARDAILLAN. 
His fascinating wife has much less fear of 


him: 
MAROT. 


’T is that doth terrify him. 
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GORDES. 
Cossé, you ’re wrong. ’T is of the utmost 
consequence to keep the king good-humored, 


lavish and content. 


PIENNE (to Gordes). 

I’m of thy mind, my lord. A king who 
’s bored to death is like a rainy summer, or a 
girl in black. 

PARDAILLAN. 


A love-affair without a duel. 


WAKES 
Or a flagon filled with water. 


MAROT (in an undertone), 
Here comes the king with Cupid-Triboulet. 


(Enter the king and Triboulet. The courtiers stand 
aside respectfully. ) 
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SCENE IV 


THE SAME: THE KING, TRIBOULET. 


TRIBOULET (as they enter, apparently continuing a 
conversation already begun). 


What! scholars at court! a rare mon- 
strosity ! 
THE KING. 
I pray thee bring my sister of Navarre‘ to 
reason on that head. She fain would hedge 
me round with scholars. ; 


TRIBOULET. 

*Twixt ourselves, you must agree to this— 
that I have drank much less than you. And 
therefore, sire, if we view the matter fairly in 
its causes and results, I have a vast advantage 
over you, yes, two, I think—that I’m not 
tipsy, and that I ’m not king.—Rather than 
scholars, have the plague at court, fever and 
all the rest. 

THE KING. 

Thy counsel is a little out of place. My 

sister fain would hedge me round with them. 
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TRIBOULET. 

A most unsisterly desire on her part. There 
is no living thing, no greedy crow, no wolf, 
no owl, no goose, no ox, no poet even, no 
Mohammedan, no theologian, no Flemish 
sheriff, bear or mangy cur, more ugly and 
repellent, more decked out with overgrown 
absurdities, more foul, more hairy, and more 
swollen with mere wind, than is the saddled 
ass they call a scholar!—Do you lack pleas- 
ure, power, conquest, women in their bloom, 
to give sweet perfume to your fétes? 


THE KING. 

I’ faith, my sister Marguerite one evening said 
to me beneath her breath that women would not 
always be sufficient for my needs, and when 
the time should come that I was bored . . . 


TRIBOULET. 
Unprecedented remedy! Prescribe the 
company of scholars for a man who ’s bored! 
You must agree that Madame Marguerite is 


always for resort to desperate measures. 


THE KING. 
Be it so! no scholars then, but six or seven 
poets. dtix. 
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TRIBOULET. 
I should have more fear, sire, were I you, 
of one poor poet always scribbling rhymes, 
than has Beelzebub of holy water. 


THE KING. 
Six or seven... 


TRIBOULET. 
Why, six or seven ’s a whole stable-full, a 
whole menagerie—a whole academy ! 
(Pointing to Marot.) 
Have we not enough of Marot yonder, 
without poisoning ourselves with poets thus ? 


MAROT. 
A thousand thanks ! 
(Aside. ) 
The fool would have done better to keep 


silence. 


TRIBOULET. 

But, sire,.the women! God! they ’re 
heaven and earth and all things else! And 
you have women! Do not trench upon my 
functions, sire; you are dreaming when you 


wish for scholars ! 
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THE KING. 
I! by my faith, I care as little for them as 
fish care for apples. 


(Shouts of laughter in a group at the rear. To 
Triboulet. ) 


Look how those coxcombs yonder do make 
sport of you. 


(Triboulet walks toward them and listens, then returns.) 


TRIBOULET. 


No, they are laughing at another fool. 


THE KING. 
What fool is that ? 


TRIBOULET. 
The king. 


THE KING. 
Indeed! What is the burden of their song ? 


TRIBOULET. 


Sire, they say that you are miserly, and that 
your favors and your money go hence to 
Navarre. That nothing ’s done for them. 


THE KING. 


Ah! yes, I see them all from here—Mont- 
chenu, Brion, Montmorency.® 
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TRIBOULET. 
Even so. 


THE KING. 


Vile courtiers! execrable brood! One I 
have made admiral, another constable, and 
Montchenu, the third, my maitre d’hétel. 
And they are not content! Didst ever see 


the like? 
TRIBOULET. 


You have it in your power to do something 
for them even now—’t is but their due. 


THE KING. 
What ’s that? 


TRIBOULET. 
Have them all hanged. 


PIENNE (laughing, to the three noblemen, who are 
still standing in the same place). 


Messieurs, you hear what Triboulet is 
saying. 
BRION (with an angry glance at the fool). 
Certes ! 
MONTMORENCY, 
He shall pay for it! 
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MONTCHENU. 
The base-born slave ! 


TRIBOULET (to the king). 

But, sire, you must have sometimes in your 
heart a want unsatisfied.—To have no woman 
in your train, whose eye says no to you, 
although her heart says yes ! 


THE KING. 
What dost thou know of it? 


TRIBOULET, 
To be beloved by none but dazzled hearts, 
is not to be beloved. 


THE KING. 
But art thou sure that there is not one 
woman in this world who loves me for myself? 


TRIBOULET. 
And knows not who you are? 
THE KING. 


Not she. 
(Aside. ) 


I must not compromise my little charmer of 
the cul-de-sac Bussy. 


TRIBOULET. 
Is ’t a bourgeoise ? 
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THE KING. 

Wherefore not? 

TRIBOULET (earnestly). 

Beware. A bourgeoise! Heaven! your love 
takes doubtful chances. Bourgeois husbands 
now and then are like the fierce old Romans. 
When one lays a hand on property of theirs, 
the mark remains. Come, let us be content, 
us fools and kings, with wives and sisters of 
your worthy noblemen. 

| THE KING. 


Yes, I will come to terms with Cossé’s wife. 


TRIBOULET. 
Nay, take her. 


THE KING (laughing). 
An easy thing to say, but difficult to do. 


TRIBOULET. 
We ’1l kidnap her this very night. 


THE KING (pointing to M. de Cossé). 
And M. le comte? 


TRIBOULET. 
And the Bastille ? 
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THE KING. 
Oh, no! 


TRIBOULET. 


To settle your account with him, make him 
a duke. 


THE KING. 


He ’s jealous as a cit. Whatever I might 
offer him he would refuse, and shout it from 
the housetops. 


TRIBOULET (musing). 


He is sadly in the way; he must be paid or 
exiled. --. 

(M. de Cossé has come up behind the king and Trib- 
oulet, and has been listening to their conversation 
for a few moments. ‘Triboulet strikes his hand 
against his forehead joyously. ) 

Why there ’s a very simple and convenient 
method, of which I should have thought long 


since. 
(M. de Cossé comes still nearer and listens intently. ) 


Order Monsieur de Cossé out to be be- 
headed. 


(M. de Cossé recoils in terror.) 


We can invent a plot with Spain or 
Ronuiega- ee 
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COSSE (unable to restrain himself), 
The little devil ! 


THE KING (with a laugh, bringing his hand down 
heavily upon M. de Cossé’s shoulder. To Triboulet). 


Nay, in good sooth, thou canst not think of 
it! cut off this head? Why, look upon this 
head, my friend! dost see? if ever an idea 


comes forth from it, ’t is most nonsensical !® 


TRIBOULET. 


As is the mill which grinds it out! 


COSSE. 
Cut off my head ! 


TRIBOULET. 
Why not? 


THE KING (to Triboulet). 


You goad him past endurance. 


TRIBOULET. 

What the deuce! a king is not to be annoyed 
at every turn, nor driven to forego his slightest 
whim. 

COSSE. 

Cut off my head! my heart doth sicken at 

the thought. 
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TRIBOULET. 
Go to! there ’s nothing in the world more 
simple. What in Heaven’s name ’s to hinder 
cutting off your head ? 


COSSE. 
Upon my soul, I will chastise thee, villain ! 


TRIBOULET. 

Nay, I fear you not. Surrounded by great 
men with whom I’m constantly at war, I 
have no fear, monsieur, for I have nothing on 
my shoulders to endanger save a fool’s head. 
I have no fear, if not that my hump may pass 
through my body and protrude in front like 
yours, which would enhance my ugliness. 


COSSE (putting his hand to his sword). 
Thou knave! 


THE KING. 
Stay, count. Come, fool. 
(He walks away, laughing, with Triboulet.) 


GORDES. 
The king is laughing fit to split his sides. 


PARDAILLAN. 
How easily he laughs, and heartily, at the 
least thing ! 
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MAROT. 


A king who seeks-diversion in his own 
behalf is a strange sight. 

(As the king and Triboulet move farther away, the 
courtiers form a group, and follow Triboulet with 
looks of hatred. 

BRION. 
Let us take vengeance on the jester ! 


ALL 
Hum ! 


MAROT. 


He is well armed. How can we find a way 
to reach him and to strike him ? 


PIENNE. 

Trust to me. We each have some cause of 
ill-will against him. We can be revenged. 
(All gather closely around Pienne with great interest.) 

At dusk this evening, come, well armed, to 
cul-de-sac Bussy, near the hétel Cossé. ‘Till 
then, lisp not a word. 


MAROT, 
I guess your plan. 


PIENNE. 
Is it agreed ? 
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ALL. 
Agreed. 


PIENNE. 
Hush ! he returns. 
(Enter Triboulet and the king, the latter surrounded 
by women. ) 
TRIBOULET (standing alone in a corner. Aside). 


Whom shall I set a trap for now? The 
king? Diantre ! 


(Enters a servant.) 
THE SERVANT (in an undertone to Triboulet). 


Monsieur de Saint-Vallier, an old man 


dressed in black, craves leave to see the king. 


TRIBOULET (rubbing his hands). 


Mondieu! Let ’s see this Monsieur de 


Saint-Vallier. 
(Exit the servant.) 


This is charming! How in God’s name 
could—Why, this will make a most delightful 
scandal ! 


(A great noise at the large door at the rear of the 
stage. ) 
A VOICE (without). 


-I crave speech of the king! 
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— 


THE KING (breaking off his conversation). 
No, no! Who has come in? 


THE SAME VOICE. 
Speech of the king. 


THE KING (hastily). 
No, no! 

(An old man, dressed in mourning, forces his way 
through the crowd, and takes his stand in front of 
the king, upon whom he fixes his eyes. All the 
courtiers stand aside in amazement.) 
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SCENE V 


Tue SAME: M. DE SAINT-VALLIER, gray hair 
and beard, dressed in deep mourning. 


M. DE SAINT-VALLIER (to the king). 
Sire, I fain would speak with you! 


THE KING. 
Monsieur de Saint-Vallier ! 


SAINT-VALLIER. 
So men call me, sire. 
(The king steps toward him angrily. Triboulet holds 
him back. ) 


TRIBOULET. 

Ah! sire! let me hold forth to our worthy 

friend. 
(To Saint-Vallier, with a very stagey manner.) 

My lord! you did conspire against us and 
we pardoned you, as did beseem a mild and 
clement monarch like ourself. Whence comes 
your present mania to have grandchildren by 
your son-in-law? Your son-in-law ’sa monster, 
ugly and misshapen, and has a wart fair on the 
middle of his nose; one-eyed he is, say some, 
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and sallow, lean and hairy, pot-bellied like 
monsieur, 

(He points to M. de Cossé, who stamps with rage.) 
and hunch-backed like myself. A _ ghost 
would laugh to see your daughter at his side. 
But for the intervention of the king, he ’d get 
you crooked grandchildren, grandchildren 
horribie to see, red-haired and toothless, piti- 
ful miscarriages, pot-bellied like monsieur, 


(He points once more to Cossé, beside himself with 
anger, and waves his hand to him.) 


and hunch-backed like myself! Your son- 
in-law ’s too ugly! Let the king alone, 
and some day you ’ll have hearty, active 
grandchildren to play about your knees, and 
pluck your beard. 


(The courtiers applaud Triboulet with bravos and 
bursts of laughter.) 


SAINT-VALLIER (without deigning to glance at the 
jester). 


One insult -more! My liege, I bid you 
hearken to me, as your duty is, since you are 
king! One day you caused me to be led 
barefooted to the Place de Gréve, and there 
did pardon me; ’t was like a dream, and 
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I prayed God to bless you, for I knew not 
what a king conceals beneath the pardon that 
he deigns to grant. Beneath my pardon you 
concealed my shame. Yes, sire, with no con- 
sideration for an ancient race, the race of 
Poitiers, whose nobility dates back a thousand 
years, while I, returning slowly from the 
Place de Gréve, besought with all my heart 
the God of victory that he would give you all 
my days of life in days of glory, you, Francois 
de Valois, in the evening of that very day, 
without remorse or pity, shame or love, did 
heartlessly, with infamous caresses, in your 
bed, the tomb of woman’s virtue, defile, 
degrade, dishonor and undo Diane de 
Poitiers, Comtesse de Brezé!’ Great God! 
while I awaited the decree of condemnation, 
thou, my chaste Diane, wert hurrying to the 
Louvre; and he, this king, whom Bayard 
dubbed true knight, a young man who must 
have an old man’s joy, was bartering the few 
days that remain of thy old father’s life, which 
God alone can count, against thy shame! The 
ghastly platform—horrid thought! that was 
erected on the Gréve one morning by the 
headsman’s hand, before the close of day was 
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doomed to be, O misery! the father’s 
scaffold, or the daughter’s bed! O God, 
who judgest us! what saidst thou on thy 
throne on high when thine eyes saw upon that 
self-same scaffold, royal lust disport itself in 
garb of clemency, a leering, deadly, pitiful, 
degrading thing? Ah! sire, in doing thus, 
thou hast done ill. What though the ground 
were reddened with an old man’s blood! ’t 
was well. The old man, though of honora- 
ble lineage, was of the faction of the con- 
stable,* and merited his fate. But in the 
old man’s place to take the child, to crush 
beneath your conquering foot the weeping 
girl, too quick to take alarm, is an abominable 
thing, for which you ’ll pay the penalty! You 
have o’er-stepped your privilege. The father 
was at your discretion, but the daughter—no ! 
You pardoned me! God save the mark! a 
pardon ! and IJ fancy that lam ungrateful! Sire, 
’t is pity that you did not come in person to 
my dungeon, ‘rather than deflower my poor 
daughter. I would have cried: ‘‘ Put me to 
death, but mercy for my daughter, and my 
race! Put me to death! oh! let my portion 


be the grave,.and not the shame! No head 
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at all were better than to have pollution on 
my brow! Oh! my good lord and king, 
think you a Christian, count and gentleman 
is any less beheaded, though he have his head 
upon his shoulders, if his honor ’s gone ?’?’—I 
would have said this, sire, and that evening in 
the church, my daughter, my Diane, of the 
pure heart and consecrated brow, honored 
herself, would e’en have prayed for her dead, 
honored father, kissing my hoary beard, as I 
lay in my coffin! Sire, I am not here to 
claim my daughter. He who ’s bereft of 
honor, has no family. It matters not to me 
whether she does or does not love you with 
insensate love. I have no place for one, o’er 
whom disgrace has passed. So keep her. ’T 
is my purpose thus to mar your joy at every. 
féte, and till some father, brother, husband 
has avenged us all on you—that day will 
surely come—lI will appear with my pale face 
at all your banquets, and I ’ll say to you: 
‘«Sire, you ’ve acted most unworthily, you 
have done wrong!’’ And you will listen to 
me, and will never raise your sullied brow 
until I’ve done. To force my vengeance to 


keep silent, you will long to turn me over to 
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the executioner. But no, you will not dare 
to do it, lest my ghost.should come to-morrow 
to address you, 

(Pointing to his head.) 
with this head in its hand ! 


THE KING (choking with anger). 
Were ever insolence and madness carried to 
so great a height ! 
(To Pienne. ) 
Arrest him, duke! 


(Pienne motions to two halberdiers, who take their 
places on each side of M. de Saint-Vallier.) ~ 


TRIBOULET (laughing). 
The fellow ’s mad, my liege. 


SAINT-VALLIER (raising his arm). 
.My curse upon you both! 
(To the king.) 
It is not well, my liege! You set your cur 
upon the dying lion! 
(To Triboulet.) 
Whoever thou mayest be, thou varlet with 
the viper’s tongue, who makest sport thus of a 


father’s grief, my curse on thee! 
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(To the king.) 

It was my right to be received by you as 
majesty by majesty. You are a king, a father 
I, and age is no less venerable than the throne. 
We both wear on our heads a crown, on 
which no man should dare to cast a flip- 
pant glance; yours is of golden fleurs-de-lis, 
and mine of my white hairs. Sire, when a 
sacrilegious villain dares insult your crown, 
you do yourself avenge it; but ’t is God 
who doth avenge an insult put upon the 
other ! 


ACT SECOND 


SALTABADIL 


The darkest corner of the cul-de-sac Bussy. At the 
right a small house of mysterious appearance, with a 
small yard surrounded by a wall which occupies a 
portion of the stage. In the yard are a few trees and 
a stone bench; in the wall a door opening upon the 
street. Upon the wall a narrow terrace covered with 
a roof supported by arches in the style of the Renais- 
sance. The door of the first floor of the house opens 
upon this terrace, from which a flight of steps leads 
down into the yard. At the left are the very high 
walls of the gardens of the hétei Cossé. In the back- 
ground, houses in the distance, and the spire of Saint- 
Severin. 


SCENE 


TRIBOULET, SALTABADIL. During part of the 
scene, M. DE PIENNE, M. DE GORDES, at the 
rear of the stage. 


(Triboulet is wrapped in a cloak, and wears no part of 
his distinctive jester’s costume; he comes into the 
street, and walks toward the door in the wall. A 
man, dressed in black, and also wearing a cloak, the 
lower part of which is caught up by a sword, follows 
him. ) 
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TRIBOULET (musing). 
The old man cursed me! 


THE MAN (saluting him). 
Monsieur . 


TRIBOULET (turning angrily upon him). 


Alt moe: 
(Feeling in his pocket.) 


I ’ve naught for you. 


THE MAN. 
Go to! monsieur, I ask for naught. 


TRIBOULET (motioning to him to go away, and not 


disturb him). 
*T is well. 


(Enter M. de Pienne and M. de Gordes, who stop at 
the rear of the stage, and watch.) 


THE MAN (bowing). 


Monsieur misjudges me. I make my living 
by my sword. 


TRIBOULET (drawing back). 
Is he a robber? 
THE MAN (approaching him with an air of affected 
mildness ). 
Monsieur seems preoccupied. I see you. 
every evening prowling hereabout. You act 
as if you had a wife to watch. 
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TRIBOULET (aside). 
The deuce! 
(Aloud. ) 


I do not talk of what concerns myself with 
other men. 


(He tries to pass. The man detains him. ) 


THE MAN. 


But I concern myself with your concerns 
for your own good. If you knew me, you ’d 
treat me with more courtesy. 

(Drawing nearer.) 


Perhaps some fop is casting sheep’s eyes at 
your wife, and you are jealous ? 


TRIBOULHT (testily). 
What ’s your wish ? out with it! 
THE MAN (with an engaging smile, speaking low 
and quickly). 


For a slight recompense, I ’1l kill your man. 


TRIBOULET (breathing more freely). 


Ah! that is something like ! 


THE MAN. 


You see, monsieur, that I ’m an honest 


man. 
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TRIBOULET. 
God save the mark ! 


THE MAN. 
And if I follow you, ’t is for your good. 


TRIBOULET. 


Ah! yes, in truth, a very useful man! 
yes, y 


THE MAN (modestly). 
The guardian of the honor of the ladies. 


TRIBOULET. 


What ’s your price for murdering a gallant ? 


THE MAN. 


That depends upon the gallant—and the 
skill required. 


TRIBOULET. 


How much for a nobleman ? 


THE MAN. 
The deuce! One runs great risk of being 
run through with a sword. Those fellows are 
well armed. One risks his flesh with them. 


A nobleman comes high. 
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TRIBOULET. 

A nobleman comes high! Pray, do the 
common people let themselves be killed like 
sheep ? 

THE MAN (smiling). 

Sometimes they turnuponus. ’T isa luxury, 
however. A luxury, you understand, confined 
in general to well-born folk. There are some 
puppies, who assume to give themselves the 
airs of gentlemen, and force me to exert 
myself. But they arouse my pity. Half my 
stipend I require in advance, and half when 


the work ’s done. 


TRIBOULHT (shaking his head). 
"T is true, you risk the gallows and the 
torture. 
_THE MAN (smiling). 


No, we pay a tax to the police. 


TRIBOULET. 


So much per man ? 


THE MAN (nodding his head). 
Unless—what shall I say? unless I ’ve 
killed—Mon Dieu !—unless I’ve killed—the 


king! 
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TRIBOULET. 
How dost thou set to work 2 


THE MAN. 


Monsieur, I kill upon the street, or under 
my own roof, as I am bid. 


TRIBOULET. 


Thou ’rt very civil in good sooth. 


THE MAN. 


To work upon the street, I have a blade 
that ’s very sharp. I lie in wait at night... 


TRIBOULET. 


How dost thou under thine own roof ? 


THE MAN. 

I have my sister Maguelonne, a charming 
girl, who dances in the street, and many deem 
her fair. She lures the gallant to our house at 
night.® 

TRIBOULET. 
I understand. 
THE MAN, 
You see that thus ’t is done without dis- 


turbance—in a decent way. Monsieur, give 
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me your custom, and you ’ll be content. I 
keep no shop and I make no display. Above 
all, I am not one of these dagger churls, with 
doublets buttoned tight, who must be ten in 
number for the merest prank—bandits, whose 
courage is no longer than their blades. 


(He draws a sword of unconscionable length from 
under his cloak.) 


Here is my weapon. 


(Triboulet starts back in alarm. ) 


At your service. 


TRIBOULET (gazing at the sword in amazement). 
God in heaven !—Thanks, for the moment, 


I’ve no need of you. 


THE MAN (replacing the sword in the scabbard). 


So much the worse. If ever you desire to 
call upon me, every day at noon I saunter to 
and fro in front of the hétel du Maine. My 
name ’s Saltabadil. 


TRIBOULET. 
A gipsy? 
THE MAN (bowing). 


And Burgundian. 
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M. DE GORDES (writing upon his tablets at the rear 
of the stage). 


(In an undertone to M. de Pienne.) 
A valuable man to know. I ’ll take his 
name. 
THE MAN (to Triboulet). 


Monsieur, do not think ill of me, I beg. 


TRIBOULET. 


No, no. The devil! one must have a trade. 


THE MAN. 


Or beg and be a do-nothing, a rascal.—I ’ve 
four children... 


TRIBOULET. 
Whom ’t would be unseemly not to rear— 
(Dismissing him. ) 


Heaven give you joy ! 


PIENNE (to Gordes, pointing to Triboulet). 


’T is still broad daylight. I much fear that 


he 71] discover us. 
(They go off the stage.) 


TRIBOULET (to the man). 
Bonsoir ! 
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THE MAN. 
Adiusias. Your servant. 
(Exit.) 


TRIBOULET (looking after him). 
We ’re on equal terms. A keen-edged 
tongue, a keen-edged sword. I am the 


man who laughs, and he the man who 
kills. 
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SCENE -I 


When Saltabadil has disappeared, Triboulet softly 
opens the little door in the wall of the yard. He 
looks up and down the street, then takes the key 
from the lock, passes through, and carefully locks 
the door on the inside. He takes a few steps into the 
yard with an anxious and preoccupied air. 


TRIBOULET (alone). 

The old man cursed me. While he spoke 
to me, and cried: ‘‘My curse be on thee, 
varlet !’? JI made merry at his grief. Ah! 
yes, I wasacraven cur! I laughed but I had 
terror in my soul. 


(He sits down upon the little bench near the stone 
table. ) 
Accursed ! 


(Musing deeply, with his hand upon his head.) 

Ah! nature and mankind have made me in 
good sooth a wicked man, and cowardly and 
hard of heart. O rage! to wear the cap and 
bells! O rage! to be deformed! Always 
that thought! and, when, in sleeping or in 
waking dreams, you ’ve made the circuit of the 
world, to come at last to this: ‘“‘I ’m the 
king’s fool.’? To have no power, part or 


purpose, other than to make men laugh !—a 
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galling load of shame and obloquy! Why! 
even soldiers, huddling round the tattered rag 
they call a flag—even the Spanish beggar, the 
Tunisian slave, the convict at his oar, and 
every man who lives and breathes upon this 
earth, have that which I have not, the right 
to keep a sober face, and weep if so they 
please! O God! in melancholy, evil mood, 
imprisoned in this ill-made frame of mine, 
wherein I ’m ill at ease, bursting with loathing 
of my ugliness, jealous of strength and beauty 
in all living things, surrounded by magnifi- 
cence, which but intensifies my gloom—if now 
and then, morose and desolate, I seek seclu- 
sion for a little space, and try to soothe and 
comfort my poor heart, which sobs and weeps 
so bitterly, my master comes, my laughter- 
loving lord: omnipotent, beloved of women, 
and forgetful of the tomb through sheer 
delight in living, tall and young and vigorous 
and fair, and King of France—he comes, and 
stirs me with his foot as I he sighing in the 
dark, and, yawning, says: ‘‘ Come, fool, and 
make me laugh!’’ O, poor court-jester! 
After all, he is aman. Ah, well! the passion 


boiling in his soul, the spleen, the wounded 
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pride, the wrath, the envy and the rage, with 
which his breast is over-charged, the constant 
contemplation of some fearful scheme, all 
these dark passions gnawing at his heart he 
strangles at his master’s nod, and cracks a 
joke for anyone who wills! O degradation! 
if he stands, or sits or walks, he always feels 
the cord around his foot. Contempt on every 
side! There ’s not a man who does not seek 
to humble him. Or else it is a queen, a pretty 
half-clothed, fascinating woman, whose beauty 
stirs his blood, who lets him play upon her 
bed, like a pet dog! Wherefore, my noble 
lords, my scornful gentlemen, how bitterly he 
hates you all! what deadly foes we are! How 
dear he sometimes makes you pay for your 
contempt! how cleverly he causes it to 
rebound on yourselves! He is the evil spirit 
at the master’s ear. Your fortunes have not 
time to spring and blossom now, messieurs, 
and when he has his talons buried in some 
fair existence, at his sweet will he strips it of 
its foliage!—’T was you who made him 
vile !—O sorrow, is this life? To mingle 
gall with wine that ’s for another to get drunk 


upon; if ever a good impulse stirs within 
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one’s heart, to trample on ’t; to disconcert 
with jangling bells the mind that seeks to 
think ; day after day to stalk about, like any 
evil spirit, at festivities, which are to you the 
merest mockery ; to wreck the happiness of 
happy folk because you ’re bored ; to have no 
higher aspiration than to ruin others; and, 
wherever you may be, to carry in your breast, 
to cherish and conceal beneath a mocking 
smile, a store of enduring hate, emitted from 
the heart, for all mankind! Oh! Iam a most 


miserable wretch! 
(He rises from the stone bench.) 


But, in this place, what matters itp Am 
I not a changed man, when I have passed yon 
door? Let me forget for one brief moment 
the vain world. I must bring nothing from 


without within these walls. 


(He relapses into his reverie. ) 
“The old man cursed me! Why does that 
thought return when I have driven it away? 
God grant it bodes no ill to me! 
(Shrugging his shoulders. ) 
Have I gone mad? 


(He goes to the door of the house and raps. It opens. 
A young girl, dressed in white, comes out, and 
throws herself joyously into his arms. ) 
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SCENE-i 


TRIBOULET, BLANCHE: afterward DAME 
BERARDE. 


TRIBOULET. 
My child! 


(He strains her to his heart in a transport of affection.) 
O! throw thine arms around my neck. 
Come to my heart! When I am by thy side 
the world’s a laughing world, and nothing 
vexes me. I breathe again and I am happy, 
child ! 
(He gazes at her with eyes beaming with affection. ) 
Thou ’rt lovelier every day! And thou 
dost want for nothing? Art thou happy 
here? Blanche, kiss me once again ! 


BLANCHE (in his arms). 


How good you are, dear father ! 


TRIBOULET (seating himself ). 
No, I love thee, that ’s the whole on ’t. 
Art thou not my life, my very blood? Mon 
Dieu! what should I do, had I not thee? 
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BLANCHE (placing her hand upon his forehead). 

You sigh. You have some secret sorrow, 
have you not? Tell your poor little girl. 
Alas! I know naught of my family. 


TRIBOULET. 
Thou hast none, child. 


BLANCHE. 


I do not know your name. 


TRIBOULET. 


What is my name to thee? 


BLANCHE. 
Our neighbors at Chinon, the little town 
where I grew up, supposed I was an orphan 


till you came. 


TRIBOULET. 
I should have left thee there. ’T would 


have been far more prudent. But I could not 
live as I was living then. I needed thee—a 


heart that loved me well. 
(He embraces her again. ) 


BLANCHE. 


If you Il not tell me of yourself .. . 
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TRIBOULET. 
Never go out ! 


BLANCHE. 


Two months I have been here, and I have 
been to church eight times in all. 


TRIBOULET. 
"T is well. 


BLANCHE. 


Dear father, tell me something of my 
mother ! 


TRIBOULET. 

Do not awaken painful memories; do not 
remind me, that in days gone by I found—wert 
thou not here, then I should say, ‘‘ I dreamed,”’ 
—a woman of a different nature from most 
women, who, in this world where hearts are 
seldom matched, found me alone, infirm and 
poor and scorned, and loved me for my 
misery and my deformity. She died, and 
carried with her to the tomb the angels’ secret 
of her faithful love, her love which shone 
upon me like a flash of light, a ray from 
heaven sent into my hell! O may the earth, 


ever in readiness to take us to her breast, press 
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lightly on that bosom where my head once 
rested !—Thou alone art left to me! 
(Raising his eyes heavenward. ) 
I thank thee, O my God! 
(He weeps and hides his face in his hands.) 


BLANCHE. 
How bitterly you must have suffered! No, 
I cannot bear to see you weep, it tears my 
heart ! 
TRIBOULET. 


What wouldst thou say if thou shouldst 
see me laugh? ; 


BLANCHE. 
Dear father, what ’s the matter? Tell me 
your name; oh! pour out all your suffering 


into my bosom! . 


TRIBOULET. 

No, why should I tell my name? Iam thy 
father. List to me: Away from here, it may 
be that I ’m looked upon with dread, who 
knows? this one despises me, the other curses 
me.’ And what couldst thou do with my 
name if J should tell it thee? Here in thy 
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presence, in the only corner of the world 
where all is innocence, I wish to be to thee 
naught but a venerated father, something holy, 
sacred and august. 


BLANCHE. 
Dear father ! 


TRIBOULET (pressing her passionately to his breast). 

Is it thy heart which thus makes answer to 
me? Ah! my love for thee is equal to the 
hate I bear to all the world beside. Sit thou 
beside me here, and let us talk of this. Say, 
dost thou love thy father? Since we ’re here 
together, and thy hand doth rest in mine, 
what need have we to speak of other things? 
My daughter, thou ’rt the only joy vouchsafed 
to me by Heaven. Others have parents, 
brothers, friends, a wife, a husband, followers, 
a long array of ancestors and kinsfolk, chil- 
dren perhaps, or what you will, but I have 
only thee! Others are rich: thou art my 
only treasure, thou art all that I can call my 
own. Others believe in God, but my belief 
is in thy heart alone. Others have youth and 
woman’s love, and pride and glowing health, 


and grace and comeliness; but I have naught, 
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thou seest, but thy beauty. Darling child! 
Thou art my country and my home; my 
family, my wife, my mother and my sister, 
and my daughter, my happiness, my wealth, 
and my religion, and my law, my universe— 
thou, only thou, art all, and all in all to me! 
My heart is dead to all save thee. O God! 
if I should lose thee! No, I cannot bear the 
thought. Pray smile for me a bit. Thy 
smile is fascinating. Yes, ’t is thy mother’s 
smile. She was so beautiful! Thou dost so 
often pass thy hand across thy forehead as 
she used to do, as if to wipe it, for the pure 
heart demands a spotless brow and guileless 
eye. Thou shinest for me with angelic 
brilliancy, my soul looks through the beauteous 
envelope and sees thy soul within, and when 
my eyes are closed I see thee just the same. 
-Light comes to me from thee. I sometimes 
wish that I were blind, and that my eyes were 
veiled in darkness, so that I might have no 


other sun than thee ! 


BLANCHE, 


Ah me! how dearly I would love to make 


you happy ! 
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TRIBOULET. 
Make me happy? Iam happy here. When 
my eyes rest on thee, my child, my heart doth 
need no more to overflow with happiness. 


(He passes his hand through her hair, with a smile.) 


What beautiful black hair! once thou wert 
fair-haired, child: who ’d think it now? 


BLANCHE (in a wheedling tone). 


Some day, before the curfew tolls, I ’d like 
well to go out and see what Paris is. 


TRIBOULET (impetuously). 


Nay, never! never! Surely thou hast never 
been abroad with Dame Berarde, my child ? 


BLANCHE (trembling). 
No, father. 
TRIBOULET. 


See thou dost not! 


BLANCHE. 


I go nowhere but to church. 


TRIBOULET (aside). 


O Heaven ! somebody might see her, follow 


her, perhaps steal her away from me! A 
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jester’s daughter is of no account, and they 
would only laugh at me. Oh! oh! 
(Aloud.) 

I pray thee once again to stay secluded 
here. Child, if thou didst but know how 
bad the air of Paris is to womankind! how 
debauchees infest the streets, nobles above all 
others ! 

(Raising his eyes heavenward.) 

Here, O God, in this safe shelter I beseech 
thee bring to full maturity this beauteous 
virgin rose; preserve her from all grief and 
from the stormy blast that withers other 
blossoms ; guard her from every impure breath, 
even in her dreams, that so a wretched father, 
in his leisure hours, may breathe her perfume 


uncontaminated. 
(He hides his face in his hands and weeps.) 


BLANCHE. 
I’ll say no more of going out, but do not 


weep so bitterly, for mercy’s sake ! 


TRIBOULET. 
Oh! it refreshes me. I laughed so heartily 
the other night ! 
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(Rising. ) 
But I forget myself. Blanche, it is time for 


me to go and to resume my yoke. Adieu. 
(it is growing dark. ) 


BLANCHE (kissing him). 
You will come soon again? 


TRIBOULET. 
Perhaps. Poor child, thou seest I ’m not 


my own master. 
(Calling. ) 


Dame Berarde ! 
(An elderly duenna appears at the door of the house.) 


DAME BERARDE. 
I’m here, monsieur. 


RRUBOULE MT: 
Does no one see me enter when I come? 


DAME BERARDE. 
No one, I think, ’t is such a lonely spot ! 


(It is now almost dark. The king appears on the 
other side of the wall, in the street, disguised in simple 
clothes of dark color. He measures the height of 
the wall with his eye, and examines the closed 
door with signs of angry impatience. ) 


TRIBOULET (holding Blanche in his arms). 
Adieu, my dearest child ! 
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(To Dame Berarde. ) 
You keep the door upon the quay securely 
locked ? 


(Dame Berarde makes an affirmative sign. ) 
I know a house, behind Saint-Germain, 
even more retired than this. Ill look at it 
to-morrow. 
BLANCHE. 
Father dear, I’m very fond of this one for 


the terrace, where I can see the gardens. 


TRIBOULBFT. 
In God’s name, go not upon the terrace.! 
( Listening. ) 
‘Is some one walking in the street ? 

(He goes to the door, opens it, and looks out uneasily 
into the street. The king hides in a recess near the 
door, which Triboulet leaves partly open. ) 

BLANCHE (pointing to the terrace). 
What ! may I not go there at night to take 
the air? 
TRIBOULET (returning ). 
Be on thy guard! some one might see thee 


there. 
(While his back is tuned, the king glides in through 
the half-open door, and hides behind a large tree.) 
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(To Dame Berarde.) 
Be sure and place no lamp in any window. 


DAME BERARDE (clasping her hands). 
How think you that a man can find his way 
in here? 


(She turns and spies the king behind the tree. In her 
amazement she breaks off what she is saying. Just 
as she is opening her mouth to cry out, the king 
tosses a purse into her stomacher: she takes it, 
weighs it in her hand, and concludes to hold her 
peace.) 


BLANCHE (to Triboulet, who has gone with a lantern 
to examine the terrace). 


What wonderful precautions! ‘Tell me, 
father, pray, of what you are afraid ? 


TRIBOULET. 


Of nothing for myself, of everything for 


thee ! 
(He embraces her once more.) 


Blanche, my dear child! adieu! 
(The light from the lantern which Dame Berarde holds 
falls upon Triboulet and Blanche.) 
THE KING (aside, behind the tree). 


What! Triboulet! 
(He laughs. ) 
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The deuce! Triboulet’s daughter! ’t will 
make a charming story ! 
TRIBOULET. (As he is about to leave the yard, he 
returns.) 
When thou dost go to church to say thy 
prayers, I trust that no one follows thee ? 
(Blanche lowers her eye in confusion. ) 
DAME BERARDE. 
Oh! never! 
TRIBOULET. 
You must cry out if anyone should follow 
you. - 
DAME BERARDE. 
Ah! I would call for help with all my lungs. 


TRIBOULET. 


If anyone should knock, you must not open 


to him. 


DAME BERARDE (as if seeking to go beyond 
Triboulet in her precautions). 


Were it the king himself ! 


TRIBOULET. 
Above all, if it were the king! 


(He kisses his daughter once more, and passes through 
the door, locking it carefully behind him.) 
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SCENE “iV 


BLANCHE, DAME BERARDE, THE KING. 


During the early part of the scene the king remains 
hidden behind the tree. 


BLANCHE (pensively, listening to her father’s reced- 
ing steps). 


I have a feeling of remorse. 


DAME BERARDE. 
Remorse ! and why ? 


BLANCHE. 

How the least thing alarms and terrifies 
him! As he went away, I saw tears glisten- 
ing in his eyes. Poor father! dear, good 
father! ’t was my duty to have told him that 
on Sundays when we leave the house a young 
man follows us. You know, that handsome 
youth. 

DAME BERARDE. 

Why tell him that, madame? In truth, your 
father is a most peculiar man and somewhat 
barbarous. Pray, do you hate this young 
gallant ? 
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BLANCHE. 

I, hate him! No! oh no! Alas! far 
otherwise : since I first saw him, naught can 
turn my thoughts aside from him; and since 
the day when his eyes spoke to mine, I see 
him everywhere, and all the rest is nothing. I 
am his! I think of him and fancy what he ’s 
like. He seems to me a head and shoulders 
taller than all other men! How grand he is, 
and yet how gentle, and how proud, and 
noble! and Berarde, how beautifully he must 
ride a horse ! 


DAME BERARDE. 
_’T is true, he is a most delightful man ! 


(She passes near the king, and he gives her a handful 
of gold pieces which she pockets. ) 


BLANCHE. 
_A man like him should be . 


DAME BERARDE (holding her hand out to the 
king, who gives her more money). 


Accomplished. 
BLANCHE. 


One can see his heart by looking in his 


eyes; a noble heart ! 
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DAME BERARDE. 
Yes, truly, an enormous heart! 


(At every word she utters, Dame Berarde holds out 
her hand to the king, who fills it with gold pieces. ) 


BLANCHE. 
Intrepid. 


DAME BERARDE (continuing the same tactics). 


Awe-inspiring. 


BLANCHE. 
And withali—so kind ! 


DAME BERARDE (holding out her hand). 


A ffectionate. 


BLANCHE. 
And generous. 


DAME BERARDE (holding out her hand). 
Magnificent ! 


BLANCHE (with a deep sigh). 


I look for him with pleasure. 


DAME BERARDE (still holding out her hand at 
every word she says). 


Such a form! his eyes! his brow! his 
nose ! 
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THE KING (aside). 
Great God! if the old hag admires me in 
detail, I am fairly stripped ! 


BLANCHE. 


I love to hear thee speak so well of him. 


DAME BERARDE. 
Ah! but I know him. 


THE KING (aside). 
Oil upon the fire ! 


DAME BERARDE. 


Kind, affectionate, a noble heart, intrepid, 


generous... 


THE KING (emptying his pockets). 


- The deuce! there she begins again ! 


DAME BERARDE (continuing). 
He ’s some great nobleman ; he has a very 
fashionable air, and something gold embroid- 
ered on his glove. 


(She puts out her hand. The king motions to her that 
he has no more.) 
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BLANCHE. 

Oh! I would rather he were neither noble- 
man nor prince, but some poor student newly 
from the country. Such an one should love 
more truly. 


DAME BERARDE. 
So he may be, after all, if you prefer him so. 
( Aside.) 
A crazy whim! a wench’s brain, where 
everything is playing at cross purposes ! 
(Holding out her hand once more to the king.) 
The handsome youth loves you to madness. 
(The king gives her nothing. ) 
(Aside. ) 
Verily, I do believe our man ’s run dry. 
No money, no more compliments. 


BLANCHE (still without seeing the king). 

The Sundays always lag so in their coming. 
When I see him not, I’m very sad at heart. 
I thought the other day, just at the offertory, 
that he meant to speak to me, and oh! how 
my heart beat! I think of him by night and 
day. ’T is no less true, thou seest, that his 
love for me engrosses his whole heart. I am 


full sure my face is always in his mind. He’s 
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made for loyalty and truth, as anyone may 
see! No woman but myself can touch his 
heart. He cares no more for gaming or for 
fétes, and thinks of naught but me. 


DAME BERARDE (holding out her hand once more 
as a forlorn hope). 


I’d swear to it upon my head. 
THE KING (taking off his ring and handing it 
to her). 


My signet for the head ! 


BLANCHE. 
Ah! thinking of him as I do by day, and 
dreaming of him all the night, I often wish 
that he were here—before me— 


(The king leaves his hiding-place, and falls upon his 
knees beside her. Her face is turned in the opposite 
direction. ) 


that so I might say to himself: ‘‘oh! be 
happy! be.content! fomt.dolo «= . 
(She turns, discovers the king, and the words die upon 
her lips. ) 
THE KING (holding out his arms to her). 
I love thee! oh! go on! goon! and say: 
‘T love thee !’”? Have no fear. Such words 


do so beseem a mouth like thine! 
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BLANCHE (looking around in terror for Dame 
Berarde, who has disappeared). 


Berarde! No one at hand, O God! to 
answer me! no one at all! 


THE KING (still on his knees). 


Two happy lovers are a whole world in 
themselves ! 


BLANCHE (trembling). 


Monsieur, whence come you ? 


THE KING. 

What matter, if I come from heaven or 
hell! if I be satan or the angel Gabriel! I 
love thee ! 

BLANCHE. 

Heaven be merciful!—I hope no one 
has seen you. Go! Great Heaven! if my 
father smear. 

THE KING. 

Go, when I hold thee fluttering in my arms ; 
when I belong to thee and thou to me! For 
thou dost love me! thou didst say it. 


BLANCHE (in confusion). 


He was listening to me! 
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THE KING, 
Most assuredly. To what diviner melody 
than thy dear voice wouldst have me listen? 


BLANCHE. 
You have spoken to me. Now, in pity’s 
name, I pray you, go! 


THE KING. 


Go, when my fate is linked to thine, and 
when our stars are shining side by side in the 
same quarter of the heavens: when thy 
maiden’s heart is waking ’neath my touch, 
when Heaven has chosen me to ope thy virgin 
soul to all the joys of love, and show thine 
eyes the light! Come, look, ah! love is the 
heart’s sun! Dost thou not feel the warmth of 
its soft flame? The sceptre which death gives 
and takes again, the fame which one doth win 
in war,—to bear a glorious name, to have vast 
wealth, to be a king or emperor, are paltry 
human things! But on this earth, where 
everyone must sojourn for a time, there ’s but 
one thing divine, and that is love! Blanche, 
happiness thy lover brings to thee; yes, 
happiness, which tarried timidly without thy 
door. Life is a flower, love the honey that ’s 
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within. Love is the dove united to the eagle, 
soaring through thesky: ’t is trembling beauty 
leaning upon strength; ’t is thy hand softly 
laid in mine, and left a-lying there. Come, 


love me! love me! 
(He tries to kiss her. She resists.) 
BLANCHE. 
No! leave me, monsieur ! 
(He throws his arms about her and steals a kiss.) 
DAME BERARDE (on the terrace at the back. Aside). 


He goes on famously ! 


THE KING (aside). 


She ’s caught! 
(Aloud. ) 


Tell me that thou dost love me. 
DAME BERARDE (aside). 
Vaurten / 
THE KING. 


Blanche, tell it me again ! 


BLANCHE (lowering her eyes). 
You heard me; so you know it. 
THE KING (kissing her again, passionately). 


I’m a happy man ! 
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BLANCHE. 
And I am lost! 


THE KING. 
Not so. Thou ’lt happy be with me. 


BLANCHE (extricating herself from his arms), 
You are a stranger to me. Tell me your 
name. 
DAME BERARDE (aside). 
There ’s time enough to think of that. 


BLANCHE. 


At least you ’re not of noble or of gentle 
birth? My father is so fearful of all such! 


THE KING. 


Mon Dieu! no, no! My name is— 
(Aside.) 


Let me see—. 
(He reflects.) 


~’T is Gaucher Mahiet. Iam a student— 
very poor. 
DAME BERARDE (who is busily employed at that 


moment, counting the money he has given her). 


Nay, there he lies! 


(M: de Pienne and M. de Pardaillan appear in the 
street, wrapped in cloaks, and provided with a dark 
lantern.) 
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PIENNE (in an undertone). 
’T is here, chevalier. 


DAME BERARDE (in a loud whisper, hurrying down 
from the terrace). 


I hear footsteps in the street ! 


BLANCHE (in terror). 
Perhaps it is my father ! 


DAME BERARDE (to the king). 
Go, monsieur. 


THE KING. 


Ah! would I had the villain in my grasp 
who thus disturbs my privacy ! 


BLANCHE (to Dame Berarde). 


Quick ! take him to the door upon the quay. 


THE KING. 


What! must I leave thee thus, so soon! 


Thou ’lt love me on the morrow ? 


BLANCHE. 


And will you love me? 


THE KING. 
For my whole life ! 
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BLANCHE. 
Ah! you ’ll deceive me just as I deceived 
my father ! 
THE KING. 
Never! Blanche, a single kiss on thy dear 
eyes. 
DAME BERARDE (aside). 


Faith he ’s a most prodigious kisser. 


BLANCHE (making a show of resistance). 
No! 


(The king kisses her and enters the house with Dame 
Berarde. ) 


(Blanche stands for some time with her eyes fixed upon 

the door through which he passed, then goes in her- 

. self. Meanwhile the street becomes thronged with 

gentlemen all armed, wrapped in cloaks, and 

masked. MM. de Gordes, Cossé, Montchenu, Brion, 

Montmorency and Clement Marot, one after another 

join Pienne and Pardaillan. It is very dark. The 

slide of the dark lantern is closed. They exchange 

_ nods of recognition and point to Blanche’s house. 
’ A valet follows them, carrying a ladder.) 
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SCENE V 


THE GENTLEMEN : afterwards TRIBOULET and 
BLANCHE. 


(Blanche comes out upon the terrace through the door 
on the first floor. She has a torch in her hand which 
lights up her features. ) 

BLANCHE. 


Gaucher Mahiet! thou name of my dear 
love, be graven on my heart! 


PIENNE. 
Messieurs, it is herself ! 


PARDAILLAN. 


Pray, let us take a peep. 


GORDES (scornfully). 
Some beauty of the common herd ! 
(To Pienne. ) 
I pity thee if thou dost feast upon the wives 
of serfs! 
(At this moment Blanche turns in such a way that the 
gentlemen can see her face.) 
PIENNE (to Gordes). 
What sayst thou to her now? 
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MAROT. 
The wench is pretty, ’faith ! 


GORDES. 
A perfect fairy! a miracle of loveliness! an 
angel ! 
PARDAILLAN. 
What! that is Messer Triboulet’s mistress ! 
the crafty dog ! 


GORDES. 
The rascal ! 
MAROT. 
To the ugliest the fairest. So it goes. Jove 


loves to cross the breeds. 


(Blanche re-enters the house. Nothing more is seen 
save a light at a window.) 


PIENNE. 

Messieurs, let ’s waste no time on sentiment. 
We have resolved to punish Triboulet, and 
here we all are at this present moment, with 
our ill-will, and a ladder. Let us scale the 
wall and steal his fair one, take her to the 
Louvre, and let his Majesty espy this pearl of 
loveliness to-morrow morning at his levée. 

COSSE. 
The king, I fancy, will appropriate her. 
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MAROT. 
The devil will entangle the affair at his 
sweet will ! 
PIENNE. 


Well said. To work. 


GORDES. 


In truth, she is a morsel for a king. 
(Enters Triboulet. ) 


TRIBOULET (at the back of the stage, musing). 

I’m here once more—and why? I’ve no 
idea. 

COSSE (to the gentlemen). 

Pray, messieurs, think you it beseems the 
king to lay his hand in this way upon every- 
body’s wife, the fair and dark alike? I’d 
like right well to know what he would say if 
some one should usurp his privileges with the 
queen ? 


TRIBOULET (coming forward a few steps). 


My secret! The old man did curse me! 
Something ’s wrong with me! 


(The darkness is so dense that he does not see M. de 
Gordes, who is close beside him, and as he passes 
he runs against him.) 


Who ’s there? 
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GORDES (starting back in alarm: in an undertone to 
the gentlemen). 


’T is Triboulet, messieurs ! 


COSSE (in an undertone). 
A two-fold victory! We’ll slay the traitor ! 


PIENNE. 
No! oh, no! 


COSSE. 
He ’s at our mercy. 


PIENNE. 


True, but we should n’t have him then to 
laugh at in the morning. 


GORDES. 


Yes, if we kill him, our joke ’s no joke at 


all. 
COSSE. 


But he ’ll be in our way. 


MAROT. 
If I may speak to him, I will arrange it 


all. 


TRIBOULET (who has remained motionless in his 
‘corner, on the alert, and listening intently). 


There ’s some one whispering yonder. 
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MAROT (approaching him). 
Triboulet ! 
TRIBOULET (in a fierce voice). 
Who’s there ? 
MAROT. 


La, la! don’t eat us up. ’T is I. 


TRIBOULET. 
And who art thou, pray? 
MAROT. 
Marot. 
TRIBOULET. 
Ah! it is so dark ! 


MAROT. 


Yes, yes! the devil’s ta’en the heavens for 
his inkhorn. 


TRIBOULET. 


For what purpose .. . ? 


MAROT. 


Why, canst thou not guess? We ’ve come 
to carry off Madame de Cossé for the king. 


TRIBOULET (breathing freely once more). 
Ah! Very good! 
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COSSE (aside). 
I’d like to break his bones for him! 


TRIBOULET (to Marot). 


But how will you succeed in gaining 
entrance to her room ? 


MAROT (in an undertone to Cossé). 
Give me your key. 
(Cossé hands him a key which he passes to Triboulet.) 


Just feel this key. Dost thou not feel the 
Cossé coat-of-arms engraved upon it ? 


TRIBOULET (fingering the key). 
Yes, the three feuclles de scte. 
(Aside.) 

Mon Dieu! am I a fool? 

(Pointing to the wall at the left.) 

- This is the hotel Cossé. What the devil 
had I in my head? 

(To Marot, returning the key.) 

You mean to carry off fat Cossé’s wife? I 


’m with you there! 


MAROT. 


We are all masked. 
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TRIBOULET. 
Ah, well, give me a mask. 


(Marot puts a mask over his face, and beneath the 
mask a bandage which he binds over his eyes and 
ears.) 


What next ? 
MAROT. 
Thou ’lt hold the ladder for us. 


(The gentlemen place the ladder against the wall 
beneath the terrace. Marot leads Triboulet to it, 
and places his hands upon it.) 


TRIBOULET (with his hands upon the ladder). 
Hum! are there many of you? Ican see 
nothing. 


MAROT. 

Because it is so dark. 

(To the others with a laugh.) 

Now you may shout and walk with heavy 
step ; the bandage makes him blind and deaf. 
(The gentlemen mount the ladder, break in the door of 

the first floor opening on the terrace, and enter the 

house. A moment later one of them appears in the 
court-yard, and opens the door in the wall; then the 
whole party rush down into the yard and through the 


door, carrying Blanche, half-naked and gagged, and 
struggling desperately. ) 


BLANCHE (wildly, in the distance). 
Help, father! Oh! my father ! 
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VOICES OF THE GENTLEMEN (in the distance). 


Victory ! 
(They disappear with Blanche. ) 


TRIBOULET (alone at the foot of the ladder). 


They ’ve put me into purgatory here before 
my time! Will they not soon have done? 
damnation ! 


(He lets go the ladder, puts his hand to his mask, and 
discovers the bandage.) 


My eyes are bandaged ! 


(He tears off the bandage and the mask. By the light 
of the dark lantern which has been left lying on the 
ground, he spies something white, picks it up, and 
recognizes his daughter’s veil. He turns, and sees 

_that the ladder is leaning against the wall of his 
terrace, and that the door of his house is open. He 
rushes madly in, and appears again a moment later, 
dragging Dame Berarde, who is gagged, and only 
half-clad. He stares stupidly at her, then begins to 
tear his hair and utter inarticulate cries. At last his 
voice returns.) 


~ Malediction ! 


(He falls to the ground in a swoon.) 


ACT THIRD 


THE KING 


The king’s ante-chamber at the Louvre. Gilding, 
carving, furniture and hangings in the style of the 
Renaissance. In the foreground a table, an arm-chair 
and a folding-stool. At the rear, a large, gilded door. 
At the left, the door of the king’s bed-chamber, with 
a tapestry portiére. At the right, a sideboard laden with 
gold-plate. The door at the rear opens upon a gallery. 


SCENE | 


THE GENTLEMEN 


M. DE GORDES. 
Now let ’s decide upon the end of the 


adventure. 
PARDAILLAN. 


Triboulet must be thrown off the scent and 
tortured, and must never guess his fair one to 


be here. 
COSSE. 


Let him go seek his mistress, yes, that ’s 
very good! but if the porters saw us bring 


her in last night ? 
123 
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MONTCHENU. 

The ushers of the Louvre have orders all to 
tell him that they saw no woman enter through 
the night. 

PARDAILLAN. 

And more than that, a follower of mine, a 
rascal thoroughly at home in trickery, has 
gone to tell the jester’s people that he saw a 
woman, struggling desperately, dragged away 
to the hétel D’ Hautefort at midnight. 


COSSE (with a laugh). 


Good. The hotel D’ Hautefort takes him a 
long way from the Louvre ! 


GORDES. 


We ’ll keep the bandage on his eyes! 


MAROT. 
I sent the dog this note this morning: 
(He takes out a paper and reads.) 
‘*T have carried off thy fair, O Triboulet ! 


I ’ll tell thee, if I must, that I am taking her 


away from France.’’ 
(All laugh. ) 


GORDES (to Marot). 
Signed ? 
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MAROT. 
“¢ Jean de Nivelles !’’ 


(They laugh more heartily than ever.) 


PARDAILLAN. 


How he ’11 search for her! 


COSSE. 
I long to watch him. 


GORDES. 
Ah! the villain! in a single day he ’ll pay 
us all our long arrears with his despair, his 
grinding teeth, and his clenched fists ! 


(The door at the side is thrown open. Enters the king, 
dressed in a superb morning negligé. He is accom- 
panied by M.de Pienne. The courtiers stand aside 
and uncover. The king and M. de Pienne are laugh- 
ing aloud.) 


THE KING (pointing to the door at the back of the 
} i stage). 
She ’s there? 


PIENNE. 


Triboulet’s mistress ! 


THE KING. 


On my word! to steal my jester’s mistress ! 
Gad! ’t is excellent. 
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PIENNE. 
His mistress, or his wife ! 


THE KING (aside). 
A wife! a daughter! I had not thought 


that he was so confirmed a family man ! 


PIENNE. 


Is it the king’s desire to see her? 


THE KING. 
Pardieu ! 


(Exit Pienne, to return a moment later supporting 
Blanche, who is closely veiled, and hardly able to 
walk. The king takes his seat nonchalantly in his 
chair.) 


PIENNE (to Blanche). 
Come in, my dear; and afterwards you 
shall have leave to tremble all you choose. 
You are before the king. 


BLANCHE (still veiled). 
This young man is the king! 


(She runs to the king and throws herself at his feet. At 
sight of Blanche he starts and motions to all the 
courtiers to be gone.) 
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SCENE Il 


THE KING, BLANCHE. 
(He lifts the veil which conceals her face.) 


THE KING. 
Blanche ! 
BLANCHE. 


Gaucher Mahiet! great Heaven! 


THE KING (laughing heartily). 
By my royal faith, whether it be design or 
accident, I am enraptured by the trick. Vive 
Dieu! my Blanche, my beauty, my dear. love, 


come to my arms! 


BLANCHE (recoiling). 

The king! the king! Pray leave me, sire! 
Mon Dieu! I know not what to think or say 
—Monsieur Gaucher Mahiet—no, you are the 
‘king. 


(Falling on her knees again.) 


Whoever you may be, have pity on me! 


THE KING. 


Pity on thee, my Blanche! I who do 
worship thee! What Gaucher said, that 
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Francois says the same. Thou lovest me, and 
I love thee, and we are happy both! To bea 
king makes one no less a lover. Child! thou 
didst think me a bourgeois, a clerk, or some- 
thing less perhaps. Because chance willed 
that I should be a bit more nobly born, 
because I’m king, is not a valid reason why 
you should conceive a sudden horror of me. 
I have not the happiness to be a clodhopper, 
but what of that? 


BLANCHE (aside). 
Oh ! how he laughs! O God! I would that 
I were dead ! 


THE KING (smiling, and laughing louder than 
before). 


Ah! fétes and games and balls and tourna- 
ments ; sweet words of love at evening ’neath 
the trees : a hundred joys the darkness will con- 
ceal beneath its sable wing—such is thy future, 
wherewith mine is blended! We will be two 
happy lovers, like to man and wife! Some 
day we must grow old, and life, between our- 
selves, the tissue whereupon the moments 
passed in loving glitter here and there, despite 
the years, would be a melancholy rag without 
those spangles, 
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(With a laugh.) 

Blanche, I have oft reflected hereupon, and 
wisdom lies in this direction: let us honor 
God the father, let us love, and let us eat, 
drink and be merry! 


BLANCHE (recoiling from him in dismay). 


O my lost illusions! Woe is me! how 
slight is the resemblance ! 


THE KING. 

What! didst think me, pray, a trembling 
timid lover, one of those long-visaged and 
cold-blooded fools, who think that they have 
but. to heave deep sighs, and wear a piteous 
face to make all women and all hearts fall 
down and worship them ? 


BLANCHE (pushing him away). 

Nay, leave me! Wretched creature that 
Tam! 

: THE KING. 

Dost thou know who we are? France, a 
whole nation, fifteen million men, wealth, 
honor, pleasure, power that knows no rein or 
law, yes, everything ’s for me, and everything 
is mine, for I am king! And thou shalt be 
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the sovereign’s sovereign. Blanche! I am 
king, thou shalt be queen ! 


BLANCHE. 


Queen! and your wife? 


THE KING (laughing). 
O innocence! O virtue! Nay, my wife is 


not my mistress, seest thou not ? 


BLANCHE. 
Your mistress! No! oh, no! what degrada- 
tion | 


THE KING. 
Pride! aha ! 


BLANCHE. 


Iam not yours; no, I am my father’s! 


THE KING. 

Thy father! he ’s my fool, my Triboulet, 
my jester! Thy father! he is mine! I do 
with him just as I please! My will ’s his law! 
BLANCHE (weeping bitterly, and hiding her face in 

her hands). 

O God! poor father! Is the whole world 
yours P 


(She sobs. He kneels at her feet to comfort her. ) 
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THE KING (deeply moved). 
Blanche, thou art very dear to me! Nay, 
do not weep. Come to my heart ! 


BLANCHE (resisting). 
No, never ! 


THE KING (tenderly). 
Thou hast not told me yet that thou dost 
love me. 
BLANCHE. 


Oh! that is gone forever ! 


THE KING. | 

I have wounded thee unwittingly. Pray do 
not sob like one forsaken. I would far rather 
die than cause thine eyes to shed a tear: yes, 
I would rather be esteemed throughout my 
realm a craven and unknightly king! A king 
_ who makes a woman weep! Great God! ’t is 


sheer poltroonery ! 


BLANCHE (bewildered and sobbing). 
O tell me that all this is done in sport! 
Though you are king, I have my father, and 
he ’s weeping for me. Pray send me back to 
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him. I live near the hétel Cossé. But you 
do know that well. Oh! who are you, in 
Heaven’s name? I cannot understand what it 
all means. They carried me away with shouts 
of ‘victory !’’ My brain is all confused as if 
it were a dream. 
( Weeping.) 

I do not even know if I do love you still— 

you, whom I thought so gentle. 
(Recoiling, as if suddenly terror-stricken.) 


You the king! You terrify me! 


THE KING (trying to put his arms around her). 


I terrify you, naughty one! 


BLANCHE (pushing him away). 


Oh! leave me ! 


THE KING (following her more closely). 
What do I hear? One kiss to say I am 


forgiven ! 


“nes BLANCHE (struggling). 
Coy 


THE KING (aside, laughingly). 


What a strange girl! 
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BLANCHE (escaping from his arms). 
Unhand me! Ah! that door! 

(She notices the open door of the king’s bedroom, 
rushes in, and closes it violently behind her.) 
THE KING (taking a small golden key from his 
belt). 

Oho! I have the key upon me. 
(He quickly opens the door, enters, and closes it behind 
him. He laughs aloud.) 
MAROT. 


(He has been watching for some moments from the 
door at the back of the stage.) 


She doth seek shelter in the king’s ely 
chamber! O the poor child ! 
(Calling M. de Gordes.) 


Ho, count! 
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SCENE Til 


MAROT, followed by the GENTLEMEN; afterward 
TRIBOULET. 


M. DE GORDES (to Marot). 
Have they gone in? 


MAROT. 


The lion ’s lured the lamb into his den. 


PARDAILLAN (leaping for joy). 
Alas! poor Triboulet! 


PIENNE (who has remained at the door, and is look- 
ing earnestly outside). 


Hush! here he comes. 


GORDES (in an undertone). 


Now gently all! Let us seem unconcerned 


and keep close watch upon ourselves. 


MAROT. 


Messieurs, I am the only one he can identify. 
He spake to none but me. 
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PIENNE. 
So let us make no sign. 
(Enters Triboulet. There is nothing to indicate any 
change in him. He wears the costume and displays 


the careless demeanor of the jester. He is extremely 
pale, however.) 


PIENNE (as if pursuing a conversation already begun, 
and bestowing warning glances upon the younger 
gentlemen, who have difficulty in repressing their 
amusement on seeing Triboulet). 


Yes, gentlemen—Ah! Triboulet, good- 
morrow !—’t was at that time this chanson 
was: composed. 

(He sings.) 


Quand Bourbon vit Marseille, 
Il adit a ses gens: 

Vrai Dieu! quel capitaine 
Trouverons—nous dedans ? 


TRIBOULET (continuing the ballad). 


Au mont de la Coulombe, 

La passage est €troit, 
Montérent tous ensemble 

En soufflant a leurs doigts.! 


(Ironical laughter and applause.) 


ALL. 
Superb ! 
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TRIBOULET (who has come forward slowly toward 
the front of the stage). 


Where can she be ? 
(He begins to hum again.) 


Montérent tous ensemble 
En soufflant a leurs doigts. 


GORDES (clapping his hands). 
Ah! bravo, Triboulet ! 


TRIBOULET (scrutinizing all the laughing faces 
round about him), 


They all were in the plot, that ’s very sure ! 


COSSE (bringing his hand down heavily upon 
Triboulet’s shoulder with a coarse laugh). 


Well, fool, what is there new ? 


TRIBOULET (to the others, pointing to Cossé). 


’T is a depressing sight to see his lordship 


laugh. 
(Mimicking Cossé.) 


Well, fool, what is there new ? 


COSSE (still laughing). 
Yes, what hast thou to tell us? 


TRIBOULET (gazing at him from head to foot). 
This, that if you undertake to play the 
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charmer, you will but make yourself a more 
insufferable bore! 


(During the early part of this scene, Triboulet has the 
appearance of one who is looking for something, and 
he scrutinizes everything within sight. Most of the 
time this state of mind is indicated by his look only, 
but occasionally when he thinks that no eye is upon 
him, he moves a piece of furniture, or turns the knob 
of a door to see if itis fastened. He continues, how- 
ever, to talk with everybody as usual, in a mocking, 
indifferent, flippant strain. The gentlemen exchange 
sneering smiles and significant gestures, while talking 
upon this or that subject. ) 


Where have they hidden her? If I demand 
her at their hands, they ’ll laugh at me! 
(Addressing Marot with a jovial expression.) 
Marot, I am much gratified that thou didst 
not take cold last night. 


MAROT (feigning surprise). 
Last night? 
TRIBOULET (winking, with a knowing air). 
~A very pretty trick, and I am charmed 
with it. 
MAROT. 
What trick? 
TRIBOULET (wagging his head). 
Ah! very good. 
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MAROT (with great earnestness), 

When curfew rang I crept beneath my bed- 
clothes, and the sun was shining bright when 
I arose. 

TRIBOULET. 

Aha! so thou wert not abroad last night? 
I must have dreamed ! 

(He spies a handkerchief on the table, and pounces 
upon it.) 
PARDAILLAN (in an undertone to Pienne). 


Look, duke; he’s looking at the cipher on 
my handkerchief. 


TRIBOULET (aside, dropping the handkerchief ). 


No, ’t is not hers. 


PIENNE (tosome young men who are laughing 
noisily at the back of the stage). 


Messieurs ! 


TRIBOULET (aside). 
Where can she be? 


PIENNE (to Gordes). 
Why do you laugh so noisily ? 


GORDES (pointing to Marot). 


Pardieu, ’t is he who makes us laugh. 
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TRIBOULET (aside). 
They are in very merry mood to-day ! 


GORDES (laughingly to Marot). 


Look not at me in that ungracious way, or 
I ’ll throw Triboulet straight at thy head. 


TRIBOULET (to Pienne). 
The king ’s not yet awake? 


PIENNE. 
I’ faith, he ’s not. 


TRIBOULET. 
Do I not hear a noise in his apartment? 


(He starts to walk toward the door, but Pardaillan 
holds him back.) 


PARDAILLAN. 
Nay, do not disturb his Majesty. 


“GORDES (to Pardaillan). 
" Viscount, that rascal Marot has been telling 
us a most amusing tale. The three Guys, on 
returning to. their homes the other night— 
from where I’ve no idea, I’ faith—all found 
their wives—what says Sir Fool to this ?— 


with other men. . 
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MAROT. 
In hiding. 


TRIBOULET. 


Ah! the morals of the time are so relaxed ! 


COSSE. 


The women are so treacherous ! 


TRIBOULET (to Cossé). 


Beware ! 


COSSE. 
What ’s that ? 


TRIBOULET. 


Beware, Monsieur de Cossé ! 


COSSE. 
But of what ? 


TRIBOULET. 


I see an ominous something hanging at your 
ear. 
COSSE. 


What is it in God’s name? 


TRIBOULET (laughing in his face). 


A fate precisely parallel to theirs ! 


COSSE (threatening him, wrathfully). 
Hun! 
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TRIBOULET. 
Upon my word, messieurs, this is a most 
extraordinary animal. D’ ye hear the noise he 
makes when he is in-a passion ? 


(Mimicking Cossé.) 
Hun! 


(All laugh. Enters a gentleman in the queen’s livery.) 


PIENNE. 
What is it, Vaudragon ? 


THE GENTLEMAN. 


The queen, my mistress, craves speech of 
the king on matters of great moment. 


(Pienne signs to him that it is impossible, but he 
persists. ) 


_ Madame de Brezé is not with the king. 


PIENNE (testily). 


The king has not arisen. 


THE GENTLEMAN. 


- How now, duke! ’t is but a moment since 
he was with you. 


PIENNE (with increasing ill-humor, making signs to 
the gentleman, which he does not understand, but 
which Triboulet watches with close attention). 


The king is hunting! 
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THE GENTLEMAN. 
Without pages, then, or beaters. For all his 


hunting team are at their quarters. 


PIENNE (aside). 
Devil take the man ! 
(Addressing the gentleman directly, and indignantly. ) 
I tell you that the king can see no one! 


now do you understand ? 


TRIBOULET (bursting out in a voice of thunder). 
She ’s here! She ’s with the king ! 


(Murmurs of amazement among the gentlemen.) 


GORDES. 


What is the matter with the man? He 
raves! Pray, who is ‘‘she’’? 


TRIBOULET. 

Ah! you well know whom I do mean, mes- 
sieurs! ’*T is not enough to say to me: “‘ Be- 
gone!’’—The woman, the poor, unprotected 
woman, whom you,—yes, all of you, Cossé, 
Pienne, and Satan,—stole away last evening 
from my house,—and you were with them, too, 
Monsieur de Pardaillan!—Oh! I shall have 


her back again, messieurs! She ’s here! 
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PIENNE (laughing). 
So Triboulet has lost his mistress! Let him 
go seek her elsewhere, be she fair or ugly. 


TRIBOULET (terrible to look upon). 

I must have my child! 

ALL. 

His child ! 

(Murmurs of surprise.) 
TRIBOULET (folding his arms). 

She is my daughter! Yes, now laugh your 
fill! Ah! you are dumb, you think it strange 
that the king’s fool should be a father and 
should have a child! Pray, have not wolves 
and.noblemen their families? And may I not 
have mine as well? Goto! Enough of that! 


(In a terrible voice. ) 


If this is all a joke, ’t is charming, but have 
done with it! My daughter, look you, I 
must have-my daughter !—Yes, oh! yes, you 
talk and whisper with a smiling face, but I 
have no occasion for your air of triumph. My 
lords, I say to you that I must have my child ! 

(He rushes toward the king’s door.) 


She ’s there! 


(All the gentlemen stand between him and the door, 
and hold him back.) 
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MAROT. 
His folly ’s turned to frenzy. 


TRIBOULET (recoiling in despair). 

Courtiers ! courtiers! demons! O accursed 
brood! ’T is true that they, the miscreants, 
have robbed me of my child !—A woman, in 
their eyes, is nothing. When the king doth 
chance to bea king of orgies and debauchery, 
his nobles, if they ’re clever and quick-witted, 
make good use of their womankind.—To 
them a maiden’s honor is a useless luxury, an 
irksome treasure. A woman ’s a productive 
field, a farm of which the royal hire is paid 
with promptitude, in guise of favors raining 
down in swarms from God knows where, of 
governments and orders, and an ever growing 
store of worldly goods! 

(He turns and faces them all.) 

Is there among you alla single one to prove 
my words untrue? Are they not true, my 
lords? In sooth, 

(He goes from one to another. ) 
if ’*t is not done ere this, you all will seil her 
for a name, a title, or some other shadow, 
(To Brion.) 
Thou, thy wife, Brion ! 
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(To Gordes. ) 
Thou, thy sister! 
(To the young page Pardaillan.) 
Thou, thy mother ! 


A PAGE (pours for himself a glass of wine at the 
sideboard, and drinks, humming). 


Quand Bourbon vit Marseille, 
Il a dit 4 ses gens: 
Vrai Dieu! quel capitaine .. . 


TRIBOULET (turning upon him). 

I know not why I do not break thy glass 
between thy teeth, and stop thy singing, 
Vicomte d’ Aubusson ! 

(To all.) 


Who would believe it? Dukes and peers, 
grandees of Spain, O shame! a Vermandois, 
who claims descent from Charlemagne, a 
Brion, whose progenitor was Duke of Milan, 
a Gordes-Simiane, a Pardaillan, a Pienne, and 
a Montmorency! all the greatest names 
that can be named to join in pilfering this 
poor man’s daughter.—No! scions of those 
noble families could never have such dastard 
hearts beneath their proud emblazonry! No, 
no! you are not of them! ’Mid derisive 
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shouts your mothers did to lackeys prostitute 
themselves! You are all bastards! 


GORDES. 
Out upon you, knave! 


TRIBOULET. 

How much does the king give you for my 
treasure? He it was who paid you for the 
master-stroke ; am I not right? 

(Tearing his hair.) 

And I have naught but her! And if I chose 
—for she is young and fair—doubtless he ’d 
pay me a round price for her! 

(Facing them all once more.) 

Does your king fancy that he can do aught 
for me? Can he conceal my name with a 
high-sounding name like yours ? Can he make 
me like other men, well-formed and hand- 
some ?—Hell! he ’s taken all I had from me! 
—Oh! what a vile, atrocious, horrible and 
dastardly affair was this delightful trick of 
yours! Cowards! murderers! you are an 
execrable horde of brigands, thieves and rav- 
ishers! My lords, give me my daughter! I 
must have her in the end! do you propose 
soon to restore her to me? Look !—this hand 
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—a hand, which bears no marks of noble 
birth, the hand of one sprung from the com- 
mon herd, a serf, a clown—this hand which 
seems disarmed and at the mercy of a sneering 
tongue, because it has no sword, has nails, my 
lords !—Methinks that I have waited over long 
already! Give me back my child! Open 
the door ! 

(He rushes once more toward the door in a frenzy, but 
his progress is opposed by all the gentlemen. He 
struggles against them for some time, and finally 
returns to the front of the stage and falls upon his 
knees, exhausted and gasping for breath. ) 

You all are leagued against me! half a score 
against a single one! 

(Bursting into tears and sobs. ) 

Ah, yes! ’t is true, I weep! 

(To Marot.) 

Marot, thou hast had sport enough with me. 
If still thou hast a soul, a teeming brain, the 
heart of a man of the common people, ’neath 
thy livery, I pray thee tell me where they ’ve 
hidden her, and what they ’ve done with her. 
Say, isshe not in yonder room? Oh! let us, 
like the brethren that we are, make common 


cause against these cursed fiends. Thou art 
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the only man of mind in all these gentlemen. 
Marot! my good Marot! ... What, thou 


art silent ! 


(Dragging himself toward them on his knees.) 


See, my lords, I ask your pardon, here be- 
neath your feet! I’mill. Have pity, I be- 
seech you! . . . On some other day I might 
have better borne the foolery. But there are 
many times that I do suffer keenly when I take 
a step, and never speak of it. When one’s 
deformed, one has such days as this.—For 
many years I have been your fool! I plead for 
mercy! Pardon! Do not crush your play- 
thing thus! Poor Triboulet, who in his day 
has made you laugh somuch! Upon my soul, 
I know not what to say to you. Give me my 
child, my lords, give me my daughter, whom 
you ’re hiding from me in the king’s cham- 
ber! Good my lords, in mercy’s name! My 
only treasure! What would you have me do 
without my child? My lot is so unhappy even 
now! I had but her in all the world! 


(Nobody replies. He rises in desperation. ) 


Ah, God! you can do nothing more than 
laugh or hold your peace! ’T would seem 
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that you take keen delight in seeing a poor 
father beat his breast, and tear his hair, which 
two such nights will turn as white as snow! 


(The door of the king’s chamber is suddenly thrown 
open. Blanche comes forth, frantic and desperate ; 
she throws herself into her father’s arms with a 


fearful shriek. ) 


BLANCHE. 
Oh! father! 


TRIBOULET (pressing her to his heart). 

Ah! my child! ’t is she! my daughter! 
Ah! messieurs ! 

(Choked with sobs, and laughing through them. ) 

You see, she’s my whole family: my angel! 
—without her, what sorrow in my home !— 
My lords, was I not right, that I cannot be 
blamed because I sob and weep, and that no 
man can lose a child like her, so fair and sweet 
that the mere seeing her would make one 
better, and not give loud expression to his 
grief? 

(To Blanche. ) 

Fear nothing now.—’T wasall a joke, ’t was 
done to raise a laugh.—They frightened thee, 
I ’*ll wager, but they ’re kind at heart.— 
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They ’ve seen how I do love thee, Blanche, 
and henceforth they will trouble us no more. 
(To the gentlemen. ) 

Am I not right? 

(To Blanche, pressing her to his heart. ) 

What bliss to see thee once again! My 
heart ’s so filled with joy that at this moment 
I am not full sure that ’t was not well—see 
how I laugh, who wept but now !—to lose thee 
for a moment, for the happiness of finding 
thee again ! 

(Looking anxiously in her face. ) 

But why dost weep ? 

BLANCHE (covering her flushed, tear-stained face 
with her hand). 

Oh! Wretched creatures that we are! The 
shamenoe) s 

TRIBOULET (starting). 

What sayst thou ? 


BLANCHE (hiding her head in her father’s breast). 


Not before all these men! Oh! let no eye 
but yours see my blushes ! 


TRIBOULET (turning with a convulsion of rage 
toward the king’s door). 


Oh! infamous !—She too ! 
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BLANCHE (sobbing and falling at his feet). 
I long to be alone with you. 


TRIBOULET (taking three steps forward, and making 
a gesture as if to sweep all the abashed noblemen off 
the stage). 


Begone! and if King Francois should be 
moved, unluckily, to pass this way— 
(To M. de Vermandois. ) 
you ’re of his guard, bid him not enter,— 
tell him I am here! 


PIENNE. 


A fool like this was never seen before. 


GORDES (motioning to him to withdraw). 
To. madmen as to children one must yield 
a little. But let us watch for fear of accident. 
(They go off.) 


TRIBOULET (sitting down in the king’s armchair, 
and raising Blanche from the floor). 


(In an ominously calm voice.) 
Now, speak, and tell me all. 


(He turns, and, as his eyes fall upon M. de Cossé who 
has remained behind, he half rises and points to the 
door. ) 


Did you not hear me, monseigneur ! 
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COSSE (withdrawing, as if cowed by the jester’s 
imperious manner), 


These fools think they can say whatever 


they may choose, ’pon honor ! 
(Exit.) 
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SCENE IV 


BLANCHE, TRIBOULET. 


TRIBOULET (gravely). 
Now, speak. 


BLANCHE (with eyes cast down, and in a voice 
broken with sobs). 


My father, I must tell you first that yester- 
day he made his way into the house— 
(Weeping, with her hands over her eyes.) 
I blush to tell it! 


(Triboulet embraces her, and passes his hand affection- 
ately over her brow.) 


For a long while—I should have told you 
long ago—he had been following me— 

(She interrupts herself again.) 
I must go farther back.—He did not speak 
to me.—Oh! I must tell you that he ’d always 
be at church on Sunday. . . 


TRIBOULET, 
Yes, the king! 
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BLANCHE (continuing). 
And always to make sure of being seen, I 
think, would move my chair as he passed near 


to me. 
(Her voice grows fainter and fainter. ) 


Last night he found a way to get into the 
house... 


TRIBOULET. 

I will spare thee at least the agony of telling 

me the whole. I guess the rest! 
( He rises. ) 

O sorrow! he has taken scorn and obloquy 
to brand thy brow withal. His breath has 
poisoned the pure air which thou didst breathe. 
He has with brutal unconcern plucked all the 
leaves from off thy wreath of maiden inno- 
cence. O Blanche! my only refuge in my sad 
estate! thou daystar which awoke me when 
their ghastly nights were done! thou soul to 
which my soul did cling for virtuous inspira- 
tion! thou veil of dignity outspread to hide | 
my shame! thou only shelter of the hapless 
wretch from whom all hope has fled! thou 
angel, sent by God in his compassion, to bless 
my lonely hearth! Great Heaven! thou, the 
only sacred thing on earth in which I put my 
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faith, lost, swallowed up in this slough of im- 
purity! What will become of me after this 
deadly blow—of me, who, in this vice- 
infected court, saw nothing upon earth, within 
me or without, save shamelessness, immodesty, 
adultery, debauchery and scandal, and had 
nothing under heaven save thy sweet maiden- 
hood to rest my eyes upon! I was resigned, 
I bore my wretched fate. Tears, the deep 
and unavoidable humiliation, the pride forever 
bleeding at the bottom of a broken heart, the 
scornful laugh, sharpened upon my woes,— 
yes, all these griefs, wherein shame bore a part, 
I welcomed for myself, O God, but not for 
her. The lower that I fell, the higher I did 
seek to raise her up. An altar must be reared 
beside a scaffold. Now the altar is thrown 
down! Yes, hide thy face !—and weep, dear 
child! I made thee talk too freely, did I not, 
a moment since? Weep, weep.—Sometimes 
a great part of one’s keenest sorrows melts 
away in tears at thy age. Shed them all into 
thy father’s bosom, if thou canst. 
(Musing. ) 
Blanche, when I ’ve done what I have still 


to.do, we will leave Paris.—If I do escape !—~ 
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(Still musing. ) 

What! can it be that everything can be so 

changed in one short day ! 
(Rising in a frenzy.) 

O malediction ! who could have foreseen 
that this abhorrent, drunken and unbridled 
court, which crushes wife and child in its mad 
course—escaping penalties for deeds which 
God forbids, effacing the remembrance of one 
crime by one more heinous, splashing blood 
and mire from afar,—would find its way into 
the darkness wherein thou didst shun all eyes, 
and cast a stain upon this pure and holy brow! 

(Turning toward the king’s chamber. ) 

King Frangois First! May God who hears 
me make thee stumble soon upon thy road! 
And may the sepulchre toward which thou ’rt 
hastening, open its doors to thee, before to- 
morrow’s sun has set! 


BLANCHE (aside, raising her eyes skyward). 
O God, I pray thee do not listen, for I love 
him still! 


(Sound of footsteps at the back of the stage. In the 
outer gallery a procession of soldiers and gentlemen 
appears, M. de Pienne at its head.) 


ACT III—THE KING 1S 


PIENNE (calling). 
Monsieur de Montchenu, give orders that 
the gate be opened for Monsieur de Saint- 
Vallier en route to the Bastille. 


(The party of soldiers marches across the back of the 
stage, two by two. As M. de Saint-Vallier, who is 
in their midst, passes the door, he stops and turns 
toward the king’s chamber. ) 


M. DE SAINT-VALLIER (in a loud voice). 

Since the curse invoked by me upon your 
king, who injured me beyond endurance, has 
not yet found any answering voice in heaven 
or earth, no lightning stroke, no human arm 
to smite, I have no hope: this king will live 
and prosper. 


TRIBOULET (raising his head, and looking him in 
the face). 


Nay, count, not so.—There ’s one who will 


avenge you! 


ACT FOURTH 
BLANCHE 


A lonely strand on the bank of the Seine, below 
Saint-Germain. At the right, a hovel, wretchedly 
furnished with oaken stools and coarse earthenware. 
The first floor is a garret, in which can be seen a 
wretched bed by a window. The wall of the hovel 
which is turned toward the spectator is so dilapidated 
that the whole interior can be seen. ‘There is a table, 
a fire-place, and at the back a straight staircase leading 
to the garret. The wall of the hovel at the left of the 
audience is pierced by a door which opens in. The 
wall is badly joined, and filled with holes and cracks, 
so that it is easy to see what is going on within. 
There is a peep-hole in the door, which is protected 
outside by a sloping roof, and surmounted by a public- 
house sign. The rest of the stage represents the river 
bank. At the left is an old ruined parapet, at the 
base of which flows the Seine and in which is set the 
support of the bell connected with the ferry. In the 
background, across the river, is the forest of Vésinet. 
At the right, a bend in the river discloses the hill of 
Saint-Germain with the town and the castle in the 
distance. 


SCENE | 


TRIBOULET, BLANCHE, outside. SALTABA- 
DIL, in the house. 


Throughout the scene, Triboulet should have the 
restless, preoccupied air of one who fears to be seen, 
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taken by surprise, interfered with. He should con- 
stantly look around, especially in the direction of the 
hovel.—Saltabadil, sitting by a table, is busily occupied 
polishing his sword-belt, and hears nothing of what 
takes place outside. 

TRIBOULET. 


And thou dost love him! 


BLANCHE. 
Still. 


TRIBOULET. 
Yet I have given thee abundant time to cure 
thyself of this insensate love. 


BLANCHE. 
I love him. 


TRIBOULET. 
O, poor woman’s heart !—I pray thee tell 
me why thou lovest him. 
BLANCHE, 
I know not. 
TRIBOULET. 


*T is most strange! ’t is unaccountable! 


BLANCHE. 
Oh! no. ’T is for that very reason that I 
love him. One meets sometimes with men 


who save one’s life, husbands who make one 
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rich and enviable,—and does one love them 
always ?—I believe that he has done me naught 
but harm, and yet I love him and I know not 
why. I love him so that there is nothing I 
forget, and that, if need were—see how mad I 
am !—I’d die for him, whose love has been so 
fatal to me, as I'’d die for you, my father, who 
are always kind to me! 


TRIBOULET. 
Child, I forgive thee! 


BLANCHE. 
But he loves me too. 


; TRIBOULET. 

No !—Folly! 

BLANCHE. 

Ah! he told me so! yes, swore it! And he 
has so masterful a way of saying words of 
love, that go straight to one’s heart! And 
then his eyes do shine so softly on a woman ! 
He is a gallant, noble, handsome king ! 


TRIBOULET (with an explosion of wrath). 
He ’s a damned villain! It shall not be 
said that he, the cowardly seducer, with 
impunity laid waste my life! 
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BLANCHE. 
But, father, you forgave... 


TRIBOULET. 


The sacrilege! I needed time to set my 
trap." Pis‘set’! 


BLANCHE. 


For a month past—I tremble as I speak to 
you—you ’ve seemed to be devoted to the 
king. 

TRIBOULET. 

’T was pretense simply. 

(Furiously. ) 


Blanche, I will avenge thee! 


BLANCHE (clasping her hands). 


Spare me, father ! 


TRIBOULET. 


Would no spark of anger come into thy 
heart, if he was false to thee ? 


BLANCHE. 
He, false? I do not think it. 
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TRIBOULET. 
If thou shouldst see it for thyself, with thine 
own eyes? If he loved thee no longer, 
wouldst thou love him still ? 


BLANCHE. 

I cannot say. But he does love me, and 
he says that he adores me. He said so 
yesterday. 

TRIBOULET (bitterly). 

At what time yesterday ? 

BLANCHE. 

Last evening. 

TRIBOULET. 


Even so! look, in God’s name, and see if 
thou canst see ! 


(He points to one of the cracks in the wall of the 
house. Blanche looks in.) 
BLANCHE (in an undertone). 


I can see nothing but a man. 


TRIBOULET (also lowering his voice). 


Just wait a little. 


(The king, dressed as a simple officer, appears in the 
ground-floor apartment of the hostelry. He enters 
by a small door which communicates with an 
adjoining room.) 
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BLANCHE (with a convulsive start). 
Oh! my father! 


(Throughout the following scene, she remains with her 
face glued to the wall, peering through the crack, 
listening to all that takes place within, heedless of all 
else, and shaken at intervals by convulsive trembling. ) 
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SCENE Il 


THE SAME: THE KING: afterwards MAGUE- 
LONNE. 


(The king lays his hand upon Saltabadil’s shoulder, 
who looks up at this sudden interruption of his task.) 


THE KING. 


Two things upon the instant. 


SALTABADIL. 
What are they? 


THE KING. 
Thy daughter and my glass. 


TRIBOULET (outside). 
That ’s Francois to the life! This king by 


grace of God ventures alone and often into 
many a vile place, and no wine fuddles him 
and steals away his brains so pleasantly as 


that some tavern Hebe pours for him. 


THE KING (singing). 
Souvent femme varie ! 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie! 
Une femme souvent 
N’est qu’une plume au vent !11 
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(Saltabadil goes noiselessly into the next room, and 
returns with a bottle and a glass which he places 
upon the table. Then he strikes two blows against 
the ceiling with the handle of his long sword. At 
this signal a lovely girl, dressed as a gipsy, lithe and 
agile, and with smiling face, trips lightly down the 
stairs. As soon as she enters, the king tries to kiss 
her, but she eludes him. ) 


THE KING (to Saltabadil, who is demurely rubbing 
his belt once more). 


My friend, thy belt would shine much more 
resplendently, if thou wouldst go and rub it 
in the open air awhile. 


SALTABADIL. 
I understand. 


(He rises, salutes the king awkwardly, opens the outer 
door, and goes out, closing it behind him. As soon 
as he is outside he discovers Triboulet, and goes up 
to him with an air of mystery. During the few 
seconds that they converse, Maguelonne is making 
eyes at the king, while Blanche looks on in dismay. ) 


SALTABADIL (in an undertone, pointing to the 
house). 


Is he to live or die? Your man is in our 


hands. 
TRIBOULET. 
Return anon. 


(He motions to him to go away. Saltabadil slowly 
disappears behind the ruined parapet. Meanwhile 


the king is teasing the young gipsy, who repulses him 
good-naturedly. ) 
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MAGUELONNE (as the king offers to kiss her). 
Nenni! 
THE KING. 

Good. A moment since, I tried to hug 
thee, thou didst fight me viciously. Nenni’s 
much better. Nenni’s a long step ahead. 
Still she draws back! Come, iet us talk. 

(Maguelonne draws near to him. ) 

*T was at the Hétel d’Hercule, a week 
since—who took me there? my Triboulet, I 
think,—that I first saw thy lovely eyes. And 
since that day, my pretty child, I have adored 
thee; thee alone I love! 


MAGUELONNE (laughing). 
And twenty more beside! Monsieur, to my 
eye you ’re a perfect rake ! 


THE KING (joining in her laughter). 
Yes, I have ruined more than one. Iam, 


in very truth, a monster. 
MAGUELONNE. 
Oh! the popinjay ! 


THE KING. 
My word for ’t. Thou didst lure me here 


this morning to thy hovel, a vile inn, at which 
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one dines but ill, with wine concocted by 
your brother, a repulsive animal, who must be 
an infernal ruffian to dare to show his ugly 
snout beside thy pretty mouth. But never 
mind. I mean to stay the night here. 


MAGUELONNE (aside). 
Good. He walks into the trap himself ! 
(To the king, who tries again to kiss her.) 


Hands off ! 
THE KING. 


Zounds! what an outcry ! 


MAGUELONNE. 


Pray, be more discreet ! 


THE KING. 


My dear, this is the part of true discretion: 
to love, and to eat, drink and be merry. 
Therein I quite agree with the late Solomon. 


MAGUELONNE. 
You go more often to the wine shop than to 
hear a sermon. 
THE KING (putting out his arms). 


Maguelonne ! 
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MAGUELONNE (eluding him). 
To-morrow ! 
THE KING. 


I ’ll overturn the table if thou sayst again 
that execrable and inhuman word. A beauty 
never ought to say ‘‘ to-morrow.” 


MAGUELONNE (suddenly becoming sociable, and 
gayly taking a seat beside the king at the table). 


Oh, well! let us make peace. 


THE KING (taking her hand). 


Mon Dieu, the lovely hand! Far better 
would it be, though I ’m no saint, to have 
a blow from this than a caress from any other. 


MAGUELONNE (highly flattered). 
You ’re laughing at me. 
THE KING. 
Never ! 
MAGUELONNE. 


I’m an ugly creature. 


THE KING. 


Oh! not so! Pray do thyself and thine 
inimitable charm more justice! I am burning 
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up. Dost thou not know, thou queen among 
the heartless fair, the hold that love takes on 
us men of war, and that, when beauty takes us 
for her own, even among the Russians, we are 
live coals and flame. 


MAGUELONNE (laughing uproariously). 


You ’ve read that somewhere in a book. 


THE KING (aside). 
It ’s possible. 


One kiss! 


(Aloud. ) 


MAGUELONNE. 
Go to! you ’re drunk ! 


THE KING. 
With love ! 


MAGUELONNE. 


You ’re laughing in your sleeve for all your 
foppish air, monsieur good-natured devil- 


may-care ! 


THE KING. 
Oh, no! 
(He kisses her.) 


MAGUELONNE. 
There, that ’s enough ! 
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THE KING. 
I mean to marry thee. 


MAGUELONNE (laughing). 
Thy word ? 


THE KING. 
What a delicious, madcap siren ! 


(He takes her on his knee and begins to talk to her in 
an undertone. She laughs and pouts. Blanche can 
endure no more. She turns, pale and trembling, to 
the impassive Triboulet. ) 


TRIBOULET (after gazing at her for a moment in 
silence). 


Well! what dost thou think of vengeance 
now, my child? . 


BLANCHE (hardly able to speak—in a very faint 
voice ). 

O treachery! Ingratitude! Great God, my 
heart is breaking! Oh! how false he’s been 
-to me! It must be that he has no heart! 
Why, it is past belief—he says things to this 
woman that he had already said to me! 

(Hiding her face against her father’s breast. ) 

And oh! the woman! what a _ brazen 


creature! oh!... 
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TRIBOULET (sternly, in an undertone). 
Be silent! No more tears! Let me avenge 
thee ! 
BLANCHE (in despair). 


Woe is me! Do what you will. 


TRIBOULET (with a roar of joy). 
I thank thee ! 


BLANCHE. 


God in heaven! You are terrible. What 
scheme have you in mind? 


TRIBOULET (hurriedly). 

All is prepared. Do not retract. ’T would 
kill me! Listen. Go to my house. There 
take male clothes. A horse, and money. It 
matters not what sum. Stay not an instant on 
the road, but start for Evreux. I will join 
thee there two days from this. The chest 
beneath the portrait of thy mother—knowest 
thou? The clothes are there. I’ve had them 
made expressly for this time. The horse is 
saddled. Do just as I bid thee. Go—above 
all, think not of returning to this spot, for 
something terrible will happen here ere long. 
Now go. 
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BLANCHE. 
Dear father, come with me! 


TRIBOULET. 
Impossible. 


(He kisses her, and motions to her to be gone.) 


BLANCHE. 
Ah! how I tremble! 


TRIBOULET. 
Au revoir! 


(He kisses her again. Blanche walks unsteadily 
away.) 


Do as I bid thee. 


(During the whole of this and the following scene, the 
king and Maguelonne, still alone in the lower room, 
continue to tease and fondle each other, and to talk 
and laugh in low tones. As soon as Blanche has 
disappeared, Triboulet goes to the parapet, and 
waves his hand. Saltabadil appears. It is begin- 
ning to grow dark.) 
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SCENE Iil 


TRIBOULET, SALTABADIL, outside. MAGUE- 
LONNE, THE KING, in the house. 


TRIBOULET (counting gold pieces before Saltabadil). 
Thou didst fix thy price at twenty crowns. 

I give thee ten for a beginning. 

(Checking himself as he is about to hand them to him.) 


Is it certain that he ’ll stay the night with 
you ? 


SALTABADIL (scanning the horizon before replying). 
The clouds are gathering. 


‘TRIBOULET (aside). 


Indeed, he does not always find his way 
back to the Louvre to sleep. 


SALTABADIL. 


You need not fear. Within the hour it will 
rain. My sister and the storm will keep him 
here to-night. 


TRIBOULET. 
At midnight I ’ll return. 
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SALTABADIL, 
Don’t take the trouble. I can throw a dead 
man in the Seine without assistance. 


TRIBOULET. 


No. I choose to throw him in with my own 


hands. 
SALTABADIL. 


That ’s as you please. Ill give him to you 


sewn up in a sack. 


TRIBOULET (giving him the money). 
”T is well.—At midnight !—I will have the 
balance of thy hire. 


: SALTABADIL. 
*T will all be over. What ’s the young 
man’s name? 
TRIBOULET. 
His name? Wouldst thou know mine as 
well? His name is crime, and mine is pun- 


ishment ! 
(Exit Triboulet. ) 
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SCENE IV 


THE SAME, except TRIBOULET. 


SALTABADIL (who remains alone outside the house, 
scans the horizon, which is piled up with clouds in 
the direction of Saint-Germain. It is almost dark. 
Occasional flashes of lightning). 


The storm is coming. ’T is over almost the 
whole town. So much the better. There ’ll 
be the fewer people on the shore. 

(Thoughtfully. ) 

As far as I can judge from all of this, these 
people seem to have I know not what. I’m 
all at sea, the game ’s too deep for me! 


(He examines the sky shaking his head. Meanwhile 
the king is still trifling with Maguelonne. ) 


THE KING (trying to put his arm about her waist). 


Maguelonne ! 
MAGUELONNE (eluding him). 
No, wait! 


THE KING. 
Thou wicked girl! 
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MAGUELONNE (singing). 


Bourgeon qui pousse en Avril, 
Met peu de vin au baril.)? 


THE KING, 


What shoulders! and what arms! My charm- 
ing enemy, how white they are! . . . Great 
Jupiter! the lovely form! Oh! why need 
_ God, who made those beautiful bare arms have 
put a Turk’s heart in this Venus’s body? 


MAGUELONNE. 
Lairelanlaire ! 
/(Repulsing the king again.) 
No, no! my brother comes. 


(Saltabadil enters and closes the door.) 


THE KING. 


What matters it? 
(Thunder in the distance. ) 


MAGUELONNE. 
It thunders ! 


SALTABADIL. 


It will rain ere long in a way to make you 
stare. 
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THE KING (bringing his hand down upon Saltab- 
adil’s shoulder). 


Bah! Let it rain! . . . It pleases me to 
choose thy chamber for a lodging-place to- 
night. 

MAGUELONNE (ironically). 
It pleases you forsooth! What kingly airs! 


Monsieur, your family will be alarmed. 


THE KING. 


I’ve neither grandmother, nor daughter ; I 
belong to nobody at all. 


SALTABADIL (aside). 
So much the better ! 


(The rain begins to fallin great drops. It is very dark.) 


THE KING (to Saltabadil). 


Thou ’It sleep in the stable, with the devil, 
or wherever thou dost choose, my man, 


SALTABADIL (bowing). 
I thank you. 
MAGUELONNE (to the king, in a very low voice 
and very hurriedly, as she is lighting the lamp). 


Go at once |} 
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THE KING (aloud, with a great laugh). 
It rains! Wouldst have me go in weather 
that ’s not fit to put a poet out of doors in? 


(He goes to the window and looks out.) 


SALTABADIL (in an undertone to Maguelonne, 
showing her the gold he has in his hand). 


Let him stay!—Ten golden crowns! and 
ten to put with them at midnight! 
(To the king, with a gracious air.) 


I am too fortunate if I may offer mon- 


seigneur my chamber for the night! 


THE KING (laughing). 
You roast there in July, and in revenge 
freeze in December, is not that the way? 


SALTABADIL. 
Does monsieur wish to see it ? 


THE KING. 
Surely. 


(Saltabadil takes the lamp. The king whispers a word 
or two laughingly in Maguelonne’s ear, then follows 
his host up the ladder leading to the upper story. ) 


MAGUELONNE (alone). 


Poor young man. 
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(Going to the window.) 
Mon Dieu! how dark it is! 


(Saltabadil and the king can be seen in the garret, 
through a small window. ) 


SALTABADIL. 


Here is the bed, monsieur, the table and 
the chair. 


THE KING. 
How many legs in all? 


(He looks at the bed, the table and the chair, one after 
the other.) 


Three, six, nine—admirable! Pray, was 
your furniture at Marignano,” my good man, 
that it is all so lame and halt? 

(He goes to the window, the glass of which is broken.) 

One sleeps quite in the open air. No glass, 
no shutters. It would be impossible to treat 
the wind that seeks to enter, more hospitably. 
(To Saltabadil, who has just lighted a night light upon 

the table.) 

Good-night. 

SALTABADIL. 

God have you in his keeping ! 


(He goes out, closes the door, and slowly descends 
the stairs. ) 
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THE KING (unbuckling his sword-belt). 

Mortdieu! I’m weary; and so, awaiting 
better things, I ’ll take a little sleep. 
(He lays his hat and sword upon the chair, removes 

his boots, and lies down upon the bed. ) 

How fresh and bright and clever is this 

little Maguelonne! 
(Starting up.) 

I hope he left the door ajar.—Yes, that is 

well! 


(He lies down again, and in a moment is seen to be 
sound asleep upon the bed. Meanwhile Mague- 
lonne and Saltabadil are together in the lower room. 
The storm has been raging for some moments. The 
rain is falling in torrents, and the lightning is very 
vivid, accompanied by incessant thunder. Mague- 
loniie is sitting by the table, with some needlework 
in her hand. Her brother, with a thoughtful expres- 
‘sion, finishes the bottle left by the king. Both are 
silent for some time, as if engrossed by thoughts of 
a serious nature. ) 


MAGUELONNE (with a sigh). 
He is a charming fellow! 


SALTABADIL. 
I should say as much! He lines my pocket 
with a score of golden crowns! 


MAGUELONNE. 
With how much P 
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SALTABADIL. 
Twenty crowns. 


MAGUELONNE. 


He ’s worth much more than that. 


SALTABADIL. 


Thou child! Go up and see if he is sleep- 
ing. Has he notasword? Just bring it down. 


(Maguelonne obeys. The storm is at its height. At the 
back of the stage Blanche appears, dressed in man’s 
clothes, riding-coat, boots and spurs. All in black. 
She comes forward slowly toward the hovel, while 
Saltabadil drinks and Maguelonne, in the garret, is 
looking at the sleeping king by the light of the lamp 
she holds. ) 


MAGUELONNE (with tears in her eyes). 


O what a pity! 
(She takes the sword. ) 


He ’s asleep. Poor boy! 


(She goes down and gives the sword to her brother.) 
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SCENE V 


THE KING, in the garrett; SALTABADIL, and 
MAGUELONNE, in the lower room; BLANCHE, 
outside. 


BLANCHE (coming slowly forward in the darkness, 
which is broken by frequent flashes of lightning. 
The thunder is almost incessant). 

‘*Something terrible !’>—My mind is leaving 
me.—He was to pass the night here in this 
house.—Ah me! I feel that some great crisis 
is at hand.—Forgive me, father. You ’re 
not here. I disobey you in returning thus. 
But I could not resist. 


(She draws near the house.) 


What can it be that he intends todo? How 
will it end ?—A short time since, I, knowing 
nothing of: the-future, or the world, or grief, 
was living in seclusion with the flowers; and 
now, I find myself, poor girl, cast suddenly 
adrift upon this sea of misery! My virtue and 
my happiness, alas! are all in ruins! Desola- 
tion everywhere !—Does love leave naught but 
ruin after it, in hearts wherein its flame has 
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burned? Of the great conflagration there 
remains a pinch of ashes! He no longer loves 


WW oc 
(She weeps bitterly, then raises her head.) 


Methought I heard just now, amid my 
thoughts, a great noise overhead. I think ’t was 
thunder.—What a frightful night! There ’s 
nothing that a woman in despair will shrink 
from doing. I, who used to be afraid of my 


own shadow ! 
(She notices the light in the house. ) 


What is happening within ? 
(She steps forward, then recoils.) 
While I am here, O God, my heart stands 
still. Oh! grant that no one may be mur- 
dered in this house! 
(Maguelonne and Saltabadil begin to converse again. ) 
SALTABADIL. 
What frightful weather ! 


MAGUELONNE. 
Rain and thunder. 


SALTABADIL. 
Yes, there ’s trouble in the household up 
above just at this time. One scolds, the other 
weeps. 
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BLANCHE. 
Suppose my father knew where I am at this 
moment ! 
MAGUELONNE. 
Brother. 


BLANCHE (with a start). 
Some one spoke, I think. 


(She walks unsteadily toward the house, and applies 
her eye and ear to cracks in the wall.) 


MAGUELONNE. 
My brother! 
SALTABADIL. 
Well? 
MAGUELONNE. 


Dost know of what I ’m thinking, brother? 


SALTABADIL. 
No. 
-MAGUELONNE. 
Then guess. 
SALTABADIL. 
The devil. 
MAGUELONNE. 


This youth is most attractive, proud as 
Apollo, handsome, tall, with all the rest a 
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famous lover, and he loves me dearly. He is 
sleeping like an infant Jesus. Do not kill him. 


BLANCHE (who sees and hears everything, in deadly 
terror). 
Heaven ! 


SALTABADIL (taking from a chest an old bag and a 
paving-stone, and handing the bag to Maguelonne 
with an impassive air). 


Sew up this bag at once. 


MAGUELONNE. 
What for? 


SALTABADIL. : 
When I have made an end of thy Apollo 
overhead, to put his corpse in with this stone, 
and toss the whole thing in the river. 


MAGUELONNE. 
Butea 
SALTABADIL. 
Nay, Maguelonne, don’t interfere in this 
affair. 
MAGUELONNE. 
Battie 
SALTABADIL. 
If I should lend an ear to thee I should kill 
nobody. 
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BLANCHE. 
Who are these two? Am I not looking 
into hell? 


MAGUELONNE (setting about mending the bag). 
I’lldoasIam bid. But let us talk. 


SALTABADIL, 
Agreed. 


MAGUELONNE. 


Thou hast no hatred for this cavalier ? 


SALTABADIL. 


For him? Why he ’s an officer! I love 
men of the sword, being one myself. 


MAGUELONNE. 


To killa comely youth who ’s of no common 
sort, for a vile dwarf shaped like a letter S! 


-‘SALTABADIL. 
- The fact is I ’ve received ten crowns as 
earnest money from a dwarf to kill a hand- 
some man. It’s all thesame tome. And I 
shall have ten more when I deliver the dead 
body. Therefore we ’ll deliver it. It’s very 


simple. 
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MAGUELONNE. 

Thou canst kill the littlke man when he 
returns with the whole sum. It comes to the 
same thing. 

BLANCHE. 

Oh! father! 

MAGUELONNE. 
Is ’t agreed ? 


SALTABADIL (looking Maguelonne in the face). 
Good lack! what dost thou take me for, 


my sister? a bandit, or a robber? What! 
kill a customer who pays me! 


MAGUELONNE (pointing to a stick of wood). 


Well! put this stick of wood into the bag. 
He ’1I take it, in the darkness, for his man. 


SALTABADIL. 

This is too much. How thinkst thou one 
could take a stick of wood to be a corpse? 
T is stiff, inflexible and of one piece ; it has 
no life. 

BLANCHE. 

How cold this rain is ! 


MAGUELONNE. 
Mercy for him ! 
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SALTABADIL. 
Fudge ! 


MAGUELONNE. 
Dear brother ! 


SALTABADIL. 
Not so loud! I tell thee he must die! So 
hold thy peace ! 


MAGUELONNE (with irritation). 
I will not! I’ll awake him, and assist him 


to escape. 


BLANCHE. 
Brave girl ! 


SALTABADIL. 
And the ten golden crowns? 


MAGUELONNE. 
Ah, yes! 
SALTABADIL. 
Be rational, my child, and let me do my 
work in peace. 
MAGUELONNE. 


No, I will save him ! 

(She stations herself with a determined air at the foot 
of the stairs to oppose her brother’s passage. Saltab- 
adil, conquered by her persistence, returns to the 
front of the stage, and seems to be trying to think 
of some means of adjusting the affair.) 
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SALTABADIL. 

Listen.—The other will return at midnight. 
If, before that time, a traveler, no matter who, 
knocks at our door to ask a lodging, I ’ll take 
him and kill him, and then put him in the bag 
in place of thine. The other will not know 
the difference. So long as he throws some 
one in the water, he will be well content on 
such a night as this. That’s all that I can do 
for thee. 


MAGUELONNE. 


My thanks for that. But who the devil 
dost thou think will pass this way ? 


SALTABADIL. 


There is no other way to save thy man. 


MAGUELONNE. 


At such an hour as this. 


BLANCHE. 

O God! thou temptest me; it is thy will 
that I should die! O must I take this step 
for him, the ingrate? No! oh! no, I am too 
young !—Oh ! God, pray do not force me to it! 


(It thunders. ) 
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MAGUELONNE. 

If on such a night there comes a knock at 
our door, I promise to dip up the ocean in 
my basket. 

SALTABADIL. 

But if no one comes thy handsome youth ’s 

a dead man. 


BLANCHE (shuddering). 

Horrible! Suppose I call the watch? But 
no, they ’re all asleep. Besides, that man 
would then denounce my father. But I do not 
want to die. I’ve better things to do. I have 
my father to take care of and to comfort. 
And: to die before one’s sixteen years old ’s 
a frightful thing. Icannot do it! God! to 
feel the sharp point of the dagger entering 
my breast ! 


(A clock strikes.) 
What ’s that ? 


SALTABADIL. 

The clock is striking, sister. 
(Two more strokes. ) 
"T is three-quarters past eleven. ’T is 
certain that no one will come before mid- 
night. There is no sound outside that thou 
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dost hear? I must have done with it. I 
have but fifteen minutes more. 
(He puts his foot upon the staircase. Maguelonne 
holds him back, sobbing bitterly. ) 
MAGUELONNE. 


Dear brother, wait a little. 


BLANCHE. 


What! this woman weeps! and I stand idle 
here, who have it in my power to save him! 
Since he no longer loves me, there is naught 
but death for me. I die for him. 

(Still hesitating. ) 


’T is fearful, none the less ! 


SALTABADIL. 


I cannot wait, Isay. It is impossible. 


BLANCHE. 
Oh! if I only knew how they will strike me. 
If I need not suffer. But they ’ll strike me 
on the forehead, on the face—oh! God ! 


SALTABADIL (still trying to pull away from 
Maguelonne, who clings to him). 


What wouldst thou have me do? Thinkst 
thou that anyone will come to take his place ? 
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BLANCHE (shivering in the rain). 
I’m freezing! 
(Walking toward the door.) 


Courage ! 
(She stops. once more.) 


Ah! to die, when I’m so cold! 
(She totters to the door, and knocks feebly. ) 
MAGUELONNE. 
There ’s some one knocking ! 
SALTABADIL. 


"T is the wind among the rafters. 
(Blanche knocks again.) 


MAGUELONNE. 
Some one knocks, I say! 
(She runs and opens the window, and looks out.) 
SALTABADIL. 


’T is very strange! 


MAGUELONNE (to Blanche). 


- Hola, who ’s there? 
(To Saltabadil. ) 


*T is a young man. 
BLANCHE. 
Shelter for the night ! 
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SALTABADIL. 
He ’ll have a peaceful sleep ! 


MAGUELONNE. 


Yes, and the night will be a long one. 


BLANCHE. 
Open! 


SALTABADIL. 
Wait a little! Mortdieu! Give me my 
knife that I may put an edge upon it. 
(She hands him his knife, and he proceeds to sharpen 
it on the blade of a scythe.) 
BLANCHE. 


Heaven ! I hear them sharpening the knife! 


MAGUELONNE. 


Poor boy, he ’s knocking at his tomb. 


BLANCHE. 


Ah! how I tremble! So I really am to die! 
(Falling on her knees. ) 

O God, to whom I go, I pardon all those 
who have done me ill,—father, and thou, my 
God, pray pardon them as I do—Frang¢ois 
First, the king, whom I do pity, and whom I 
do love,—and all the rest, even the miscreant, 
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the demon, who awaits me yonder, with 
uplifted knife! I offer up my life for one 
who knows no gratitude. If he ’s the happier 
for the sacrifice, let him forget me !—and may 
he, for whom I am about to die, live long in 
undisturbed prosperity ! 
(Rising to her feet.) 
The man must be prepared for me. 


(She knocks again at the door. ) 


MAGUELONNE. 


Make haste: he ’s getting weary. 


SALTABADIL (trying the blade upon the table). 
Good. Wait till I take my place behind 
the door. . 
. BLANCHE. 
I hear all that he says. Oh! horror! 
(Saltabadil takes his place behind the door, so that, as 
it opens inward, it will conceal him from the person 
entering, without concealing him from the spectator. ) 
MAGUELONNE (to Saltabadil). 


I am ready for your signal. 


SALTABADIL (behind the door, knife in hand). 
Open the door. 
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MAGUELONNE (as she opens the door, to Blanche). 
Come in. 
BLANCHE (aside). 
Mon Dieu! I fear that he will hurt me 


terribly ! 
(She draws back.) 


MAGUELONNE. 
Well! why do you delay ? 


- BLANCHE (aside). 
The sister helps the brother. God forgive 
them! Dear father, forgive me! 


(She enters. As she crosses the threshold of the hovel, 
Saltabadil is seen to raise his knife. The curtain 
falls. ) 


ALGO PPP 
TRIBOULET 


The same scene: but when the curtain rises Saltaba- 
dil’s house is entirely closed, and shutters are put up 
at the windows. No light is to be seen. Everything 
is dark. 


SCENE I 
TRIBOULET (alone). 


(He comes slowly forward from the back of the stage, 
wrapped in a cloak. The storm has diminished in 
violence. ‘The rain has ceased; the lightning flashes 
are.much less frequent and vivid, with occasional 
rumbling of thunder in the distance. ‘Triboulet is 
deeply absorbed in thought, with an expression of 
sombre joy in his eyes.) 

My vengeance is at hand! At last, the 
thing is done! For near a month I ’ve 
watched and waited, still have worn the 
motley, hiding my mental suffering, and weep- 


ing tears of blood beneath my laughing mask. 


(He examines a low door in the front wall of the 
house. ) 


This door! What joy to have one’s venge- 


ance fairly in one’s grasp! They ’ll bring it 
197 
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to me through this door, I think. ‘Tis not 
yet time. However, Iam here, and while I 
wait I ’ll watch the door. Yes, that’s the 


door. 
(it thunders. ) 


O what a night! a night of mystery! of 
tempest in the sky and murder on the earth ! 
How great a man am I! my fiery wrath is on 
a level with the wrath of God to-night! For 
what a king is this I slay! A king upon whom © 
twenty other kings depend, and from whose 
hands drops peace or war! He carries now 
the weight of the whole world, and when he 
is no longer here to carry it, how everything 
will totter! When I remove this prop, the 
shock will be terrific, and my hand, which 
causes it, will shake all Europe to its centre, 
weeping Europe, forced to seek its equilib- 
rium elsewhere. To think that if to-morrow 
God should say unto the earth: ‘‘O earth, 


, 


what crater ’s in eruption now? who thus 
excites the Ottoman, the Christian, Clement 
Seventh, Doria, Charles Fifth and Suleiman? 
What Cesar, or what Christ, what soldier, 
what apostle is setting all the nations by the 


ears! What right arm, O earth, doth make 
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thee tremble at its will?’’ the earth in terror 
would make answer: ‘‘ Triboulet !’’ Ah! revel 
in thy pride, thou wretched clown! ‘The 
vengeance of a fool doth shake the world ! 


(Amid the last mutterings of the storm, midnight 
strikes ona distant clock. Triboulet counts.) 


’T is midnight ! 


(He runs to the house and knocks upon the low 
door.) 


VOICE WITHIN. 
Who goes there ? 
TRIBOULET. 
Na To 


‘ THE VOICE. 
*T is well. 


(The lower panel of the door swings open.) 


TRIBOULET (stooping in breathless excitement), 
Be quick ! 
THE VOICE. 


Do not come in. 


(Saltabadil crawls out through the lower panel of the 
door. He draws out through that narrow opening a 
heavy object, an oblong bundle, which can hardly be 
distinguished in the darkness. He has no light in his 
hand, and there is none in the house. ) 
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SCENE Il 


TRIBOULET, SALTABADIL. 


SALTABADIL. 
Ouf! it ’s heavy. Help me for a step or 


two, monsieur. 


(Triboulet, trembling convulsively with joy, helps him 
to bring forward a long, brown sack, which seems 
to contain a corpse. ) 


Your man is in this sack. 


TRIBOULET. 


What transport! Let me see him! Quick, 


a torch! 
SALTABADIL. 


Pardieu, no! 


TRIBOULET. 


Who do you fear will see us? 


SALTABADIL. 


The archers of the porringer,“ and the night 
watch. Notorch! The noise is quite enough. 
The money ! 
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TRIBOULET (handing him a purse). 
Here! 


(While the other is counting the money, he scrutinizes 
the sack as it lies on the ground.) 


So there is such a thing as happiness in 


hatred ! 
SALTABADIL. 


Shall I lend a hand to toss him in the 


Seine ? 
TRIBOULET. 


I shall do very well alone. 


SALTABADIL (persisting). 


*T will be much easier for two of us. 


TRIBOULET. 
An enemy whom one bears to the grave is 
never heavy. 
SALTABADIL. 
To the Seine, you mean? Oh, well, my 
master, as you please. 
(Going to a certain part of the parapet.) 
~ Don’t throw him over here. ’T is a bad 


place. 
(Pointing to a breach in the parapet.) 


Here, it is very deep. Do quickly what 
you have to do. Good-night. 


(He re-enters the house, and locks the door.) 
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SCENE Ill 


TRIBOULET (alone, with his eyes fixed upon the 
sack). 


There lies he!—Dead!—I would that I 
could see him. 
(Feeling the sack. ) 
But no matter, it is surely he. I feel 
him through the canvas. Here his spurs have 
pierced it. It is surely he. 


(Drawing himself up, and placing his foot upon the 
sack.) 


Now, world, behold me! This is a king’s 
fool, and that a king!—And what a king! 
the first, the most exalted of all kings! 
Behold him here beneath my feet; I have 
him in my power, ’t is his very self. The 
Seine for sepulchre, this sack for shroud. 
And who has done all this ? 

(Folding his arms. ) 

My single self!—After this victory I van- 
ish, and the people will refuse to credit it 
to-morrow. What will the future say? how 
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great will be the marveling among the 
nations! Fate, who. placest us on earth, 
how soon thou takest us away! Frangois de 
Valois, most magnificent of earthly mon- 
archs, prince with the heart of fire, rival of 
Charles Fifth, a king of France, a god— 
esteemed almost immortal—winner of hard- 
fought fields, whose step shook solid walls to 
their foundations, 


(It thunders from time to time.) 


hero of Marignano, who, through a whole 
night, drove back battalion on battalion of 
the enemy, and when day broke, had but the 
shattered stumps of three long swords, and 
blood was streaming from his hands: great 
God! how suddenly this mighty king has 
made his exit from the universe, all studded 
with his glory! taken in the twinkling of an 
eye, in his omnipotence, for all his name, his 
splendor and his incense-burning court,— 
taken like any misbegotten child, by some 
mysterious stranger in a thunder-storm! How 
now! this court, this age, this reign to 
end in smoke! This king, who rose above 


the horizon in a blaze of glory, defunct, 
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extinct, and vanished in thin air! appearing 
but to disappear, like one of these recurring 
lightning flashes! To-morrow it may be 
that public criers will go from town to town, 
displaying heaps of gold, and crying to the 
wonder-stricken passers-by: ‘‘ This to the 
man who finds the lost king Frangois First !’”’ 
— ’T is past belief ! 
(After a pause.) 


My daughter, my poor outraged daughter, 
he is punished now, and thou art well avenged! 
Oh! how I thirsted for his blood! A paltry 


bit of gold, and it was mine! 


(Stooping over the body in a frenzy of rage.) 


Thou villain! canst thou hear me still? 
My daughter, who is worth far more than any 
crown, my daughter, who had injured no one, 
thou didst cast an envious eye upon, and take 
her from me! dishonored thou didst give her 
back to me—dishonored and unhappy! Say, 
dost thou hear? ’t is very strange, but I am 
here, and it is I who laugh at thee, and 
wreak my vengeance on thee! Thou wert 
lulled to sleep because I feigned to have 
forgotten everything !—And didst thou think 
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—poor fool !—a father’s wrath so easily dis- 
armed? No! in the struggle betwixt us, a 
struggle of the weak against the strong, the 
weak is victor. He who once did lick thy 
feet, now gnaws thy heart. I have thee in 


my grasp! 
(Stooping still lower.) 


Dost hear me? it is I, my gentle king,—’t 
is I, the fool, the jester, I, the half man, the 
nondescript, whom thou wouldst oft call: 


“Dog !’’— 
(He strikes the body.) 


Mark this; that when revenge is stirring in 
us, in the dullest heart there ’’s naught that 
slumbers then ; the weakest man grows strong, 
the vilest is transformed, the slave draws forth 
his hatred from its sheath, the cat becomes a 
tiger, and the fool an executioner ! 

(He rises partly from his stooping posture.) 

Oh! how I wish that he could hear me now, 
but could not move ! 

(Stooping again.) 

Dost hear me! I abominate thee! go to the 
bottom of the river, where thou ’lt lie hence- 
forth, and see if there ’s a current flowing up- 


ward to Saint-Denis! 
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(Rising. ) 
Into the water with thee, Francois First ! 


(He seizes the sack by one end and drags it to the 
edge of the river. Just as he deposits it upon the 
parapet, the low door of the house is cautiously 
opened, Maguelonne steps out, looks anxiously 
around, makes a gesture indicating that she sees 
nothing, enters the house, and appears again a mo- 
ment later with the king, to whom she explains by 
signs that there is no one by and that he can go his 
way. She re-enters the house and closes the door, 
while the king walks along the shore in the direction 
indicated by her. Triboulet is on the point of push- 
ing the sack into the Seine. ) 


TRIBOULET (with his hand upon the sack). 
Come ! 


THE KING (at the back of the stage, singing). 


Souvent femme varie! 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie! 


TRIBOULET (with a start). 
What voice is that? Illusions of the dark- 


ness, are you making sport of me? 


(He turns and listens, in dismay. The king has dis- 
appeared, but his voice can still be heard in the dis- 
tance. ) 


THE KING (singing). 


Souvent femme varie! 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie! 
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O malediction! ’t is not he whom I have 
here! They ’ve helped him to escape, some one 
has intervened to save him, I am duped! 

(He runs to the house, of which only the upper win- 
dow is open.) 

Thou miscreant ! 


(He measures the height with his eyes, as if he con- 
templated climbing to the window.) 


The window is too high! 
(He rushes back frantically to the sack.) 
In Heaven’s name whom has the traitor 


given me instead of him? What innocent P— 


I tremble— 
(Feeling of the sack.) 


Yes, ’t is a human body. 


(He rips the sack open with his dagger from end to 
end, and peers anxiously into it.) 


I can see nothing ! 
(Turning wildly around.) 


Darkness evérywhere! What! nothing on 
the shore, and nothing in the house? No 
semblance of a light! Ill wait until a flash 
of lightning comes. 


(He remains for some moments with his eyes fastened 
upon the sack from which he has partly drawn the 
body. ) 
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SCENE: 41V. 


TRIBOULET, BLANCHE, 


TRIBOULET. 


(The lightning flashes, he rises, and recoils with a 
frenzied shriek.) 


My daughter! God in heaven! Heavens 
and earth! it is my daughter ! 


(Feeling of his hand.) 


God! my hand is wet! whose blood is it? 
My daughter! Oh! my mind is leaving me! 
*t is too, too horrible! a frightful dream ! 
No, no! it cannot. be, for she has gone, she ’s 
on the way to Evreux. 

(He falls on his knees beside the body, looking 
skyward.) 

O my God! tell me it isa fearful dream, 
that thou hast kept my child beneath the 
shadow of thy wing, and that this is not she, 
my God! 


(A second flash throws a bright light upon Blanche’s 
pallid face and closed eyes.) 


Ah! yes, ’t is she! ’t is she in very truth! 
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(He throws himself upon the body, his frame shaken 
with sobs.) 


My child! my daughter! answer me, and 
tell me if they murdered thee! oh! answer! 
oh! the brigands! No one here! great God! 
a ghastly family! speak, speak to me, my 
child! O Heaven! my child! 


BLANCHE (as if aroused by her father’s lamentations, 
partly opens her eyes, and speaks in a dying voice), 


Who calls ? 

TRIBOULET (in intense excitement). 

She speaks ! she moves! her heart beats, and 
her eyes are opening! O God, she is alive! 
BLANCHE. (She rises partly from the ground. She is 

in her chemise, covered with blood, and her hair is 


in disorder. The lower part of her body, which is 
still clothed, is out of sight in the sack.) 


‘Where am I? 


TRIBOULET (taking her in his arms). 
Darling child, my only earthly treasure, 
dost thou know my voice ? say if thou hearest 


me ! 
BLANCHE. 


Dear father 


TRIBOULET. 
Blanche, what have they done to thee? 
what hellish mystery? I fear to cause thee 
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pain by touching thee. I can see nothing. 
Art thou wounded, child? Here, take my 
hand, and put it on the spot. 


BLANCHE (brokenly). 


The knife—I ’m certain of it—reached the 
heart—I felt the sharp... . 


TRIBOULE ST. 
Who struck the blow ? 


BLANCHE. 


Oh! it was all my fault—and I deceived 
you. I loved him too well. 1 die—for him. 


TRIBOULET. 


Inexorable fate! Caught in the snare I laid 
for him! It is God’s hand that overwhelms 
me thus! But what did they to thee? Explain 
to me, my child. 


BLANCHE (in a dying voice). 


Oh! do not make me speak ! 


TRIBOULET (covering her with kisses). 


Forgive me. But to lose thee, without 
knowing how, is horrible! Oh! rest thy 
head against my breast. 
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BLANCHE (making an effort to turn). 
Oh! oh! the other side! I’m choking! 


TRIBOULET (raising her in an agony of grief). 
Do not die! Blanche! Do not die! 
(Turning his head in despair.) 


Help! help! What, no one here! Is my 
poor child to be left thus to die? Ah! there ’s 
the ferry-bell upon the wall. Dear child, 
canst thou wait whilst I bring some water 
from the stream, and ring to summon some- 


one ?—’t will be but an instant. 
(Blanche makes a sign that it is useless. ) 


No? thou ’ldst have me stay? I must 
however ! 
(He calls without leaving her.) 
Help! 


(The silence is unbroken. There is no sign of life 
about the house. ) 


Great God! ‘yon house is like a tomb ! 
(Blanche is in the throes of death. ) 
Oh! do not die! my child, my spotless 
dove, my treasure, Blanche! If thou dost go 
from me, I shall have nothing! Do not die, 


I pray thee ! 
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BLANCHE. 
Oh! 


TRIBOULET. 

My arm ’s uncomfortable for thee, is it 
not? it hurts thee. Wait a moment, while I 
take a different position. Art thou better so? 
In God’s name, try to breathe till some one 
comes to help us !—No help! none at all! 


BLANCHE (with a great effort, and in an almost 
inaudible voice). 


Forgive him, father. Adieu! 
(Her head falls back.) 


TRIBOULET (tearing his hair). 

Blanche! She is dying! 

(He runs to the ferry-bell and rings it madly.) 

Help! murder! fire! 

(He returns to Blanche. ) 

Try to say just one word to me! but one! 

oh! speak to me in pity’s name! 
( He tries to raise her.) 

Why dost thou choose to lie thus on the 
ground? Sixteen years old! No, no, it is 
too young! oh! no, thou art not dead! 
Blanche, couldst thou leave thy father in this 
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way? Is he to hear thy voice no more? O 
God! I pray thee tell me why? 


(Enter divers people of the lower classes, with torches, 
attracted by the clanging bell.) 


*T was pitiless of Heaven to give thee to 
me! Would that it had taken thee away 
once more before I knew the beauty of thy 
soul! Why did it leave me time to learn to 
know my treasure? Woe is me that thou 
didst not die in thy childhood on the day 
when other children injured thee in play! 
My child! my child! 
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SCENE V 
THE SAME: MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
PEOPLE. 
A WOMAN. 


His words make my heart ache. 


TRIBOULET (turning). 


Ah! here you are at last! It is high time! 


(He takes a wagoner, who has a whip in his hand, by 
the collar.) 


Hast thou a wagon, clown, and horses? 
Tell me. 


THE WAGONER. 


Yes. How he shakes me! 


TRIBOULET. 


Yes? Then take my head, and lay it 
underneath thy wheel ! 
(He throws himself once more upen the body of 


Blanche. ) 
My child! 
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ONE OF THE CROWD. 
A murder! a despairing father! Let us 
part them. 


(They try to drag Triboulet away, but he struggles 
with them. ) 


TRIBOULET. 

No! I will not go! I want to look at her! 
I’ve done no ill that you should wish to carry 
me away from her! Iknow younot! Will 
you not listen to me? 

(To a woman in the crowd.) 

Madame, you weep, you have a heart ; pray 

tell them not to hurry me away. 


(The woman intercedes for him. He returns to 
Blanche, and falls on his knees. ) 


Down, wretch! to your knees! and die 
beside her! 
THE WOMAN. 


Pray be calm! If you propose to shriek 
your loudest, they ll away with you. 


TRIBOULET (wildly). 
No, leave me here ! 
(He seizes Blanche in his arms. ) 


I think that she still breathes! she needs 
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me! Go, hurry to the town for help, and leave 
her in my arms. I will be very quiet. 


(He takes her to his heart, and rocks her, as a mother 
rocks her sleeping child.) 


No, she ’s not dead! Oh! God would 
never be so cruel, for he knows that I have 
naught but her on earth. The whole world 
hates you when you are deformed, and shuns 
your company, and no one cares to know how 
much you suffer; but she loves me! she is 
my joy and staff. When others make sport of 
her father’s woes, she weeps with him. So 
fair, and dead! oh, no! Pray give me some- 
thing fit to wipe her brow. 

(He wipes her brow. ) 

Her lips are red as yet. Oh! if you had 
but seen her—I can see her now—as she was 
when she was a little child, with golden 
locks ! at that time she was fair. 


(He presses her passionately to his heart.) 


O my poor outraged child! My Blanche! 
my happiness! my best-beloved daughter ! 


(He grows calmer, and gazes admiringly at her.) 


When she was young, I used to hold her 
thus: she ’d he asleep upon my breast as she 
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is now. When she awoke, if you but knew 
how like an angel she was then! I never 
seemed to her to be some awful monster, but 
she ’d smile upon me with her heavenly eyes, 
and I would kiss her tiny hands! Poor 
lamb !—Dead! no! oh, no! she’s sleeping. 
She was not like this a moment since, mes- 
sieurs, for she awoke.—I ’m waiting now. 
You ’ll see that in a moment’s time her eyes 
will open. Surely, you see, messieurs, that I 
am reasonable now ; I’m calm and quiet and 
offend no one, for Ido naught of what you 
bid me not to do, and so you may consent to 
let me watch my child. There ’s not a wrin- 
kle on her brow; no trace of her past suf- 
fering! I have already warmed her hands 
between my own, just feel of them and see. 


(Enters a surgeon. ) 


THE WOMAN (to Triboulet). 


The surgeon. 


TRIBOULET (to the surgeon, as he approaches). 


Come, and look at her, I will not hinder 
you. Is she not in a swoon? 
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THE SURGEON (examining Blanche). 
She ’s dead. 


(Triboulet rises to his feet with a convulsive move- 
ment. ) 


She has a deep wound in her left side. Her 
death was caused by suffocation from the flow 
of blood. 

TRIBOULET. 
I’ve killed my child! I’ve killed my child! 
(He falls headlong to the ground.) 
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NOTES 


1TuHE Kinc.—Here ’s to the Sundays gay, 
Of the people of Paris 
When all the women are dressed in white .. . 
TRIBOULET.—And the men do tipsy be. 

2Clement Marot was born in 1495. He was origin- 
ally page to Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre. 
In 1526 he was imprisoned on a charge of heresy, and 
wrote “ Z’ Hnfer’’ during his imprisonment. He was 
the author of numerous lyric poems, epigrams, etc., 
which were greatly admired by his contemporaries for 
their gracefulness and vivacity. The Siv/e Marotique 
was imitated by La Fontaine and others. Among his 
more ambitious works was a version of the Psalms, 
which achieved a considerable measure of popularity. 

® The Duke of Bedford, brother of Henry V., of 
‘England, was by his will made Regent of France, por- 
tions of which had recently been conquered by that 
monarch. He took command of the English army in 
France in person, and gained divers victories over the 
French, but his progress was checked by Jeanne d’ Arc 
at Orleans in 1429. He was one of those chiefly 
- responsible for the judicial murder of the Maid of 
Orleans. 

*Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre, was the 
daughter of Charles d’Orleans, Duc d’Augouléme and 
Louise of Savoy. She was born on April 11, 1492, 
two years earlier than her brother, Frangois, Comte 
d@’Augouléme, afterwards created Duc de Valois, who 
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succeeded Louis XII. (whose daughter Claude he had 
married), as King of France on the Ist of January, 
1515, and assumed the title of Frangois First. Mar- 
guerite was first married to the Duc d’Alengon, and 
afterwards to Henri d’Albret II., King of Navarre, by 
whom she became the mother of Jeanne d’Albret, 
mother of Henri IV. Neither marriage was a happy 
one. ‘Nature had richly endowed her,’ says Miss 
Pardoe (Court and Reign of Francis First), ‘both in 
mind and person, and the extraordinary aptitude and 
perseverance with which she devoted herself to study 
even from her infancy was probably her best safeguard 
against corruption. As she emerged from girlhood 
her proficiency as a linguist excited universal astonish- 
ment, while in philosophy and poetry she delighted : 
and such of her compositions as are still in existence, 
however grievously and painfully they may be wanting 
in morality, are yet distinguished by an ease and grace 
of expression which contrast in a marked manner with 
the inflated and extravagant style of contemporary 
writers.’’ She is principally known at the present day 
as the author of the “//eftameron,” a sort of imitation 
of the Decameron of Boccaccio. The mutual affection 
between her and her brother Frangois was very deep, 
and her influence over him was always considerable. 
Her affection for the king led her to visit him.in Spain 
during his imprisonment by Charles V. after the battle 
of Pavia, and even to attempt to effect his escape—all 
at very great risk to her personal safety. She event- 
ually became converted to Lutheranism and succeeded 
in partly converting her brother. 

5Anne, Seigneur de Montmorency, was in 1538 
appointed to the office of Constable of France, which 
had remained unappropriated since the defection of the 
Duc de Bourbon (see note 8). In his later years, 
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under Henri II., he was at the head of the faction 
opposed to the faction of the Guises, and owed a large 
part of his power to the fact that he was the object of 
an extraordinary passion on the part of Diane de Poi- 
tiers, the all-powerful mistress of the king, who was 
many years his junior. The noble, but ill-fated Coligny, 
the most eminent and most lamented victim of the 
Saint-Bartholomew, was his nephew. 

®It is impossible so to translate this passage as to 
express the play upon words in the original. The 
word cornue, means ‘‘ nonsensical’’ or “ extravagant,” 
and also means “ supplied with horns.” It is used in 
the first sense by the king, and in the second by 
Triboulet as applied to M. de Cossé’s head: a cuckold 
being commonly said to have horns upon his head. 

7Diane de Poitiers, daughter of Jean de Poitiers, 
Comte de Saint-Vallier, was the wife of Louis de 
Brezé, Comte de Maulevrier, Grand Seneschal of Nor- 
mandy. Her father was condemned to death for 
participation in the treason of the Duc de Bourbon, 
and is supposed to have been pardoned upon the per- 
sonal intercession of his daughter. Historians are not 
altogether in accord upon the question whether she 
paid for her father’s life by the forfeiture of her inno- 
cence, and M. Edmond Biré in his “ Victor Hugo 
apres 1830’ cited in a previous note, bases one of the 
counts of his indictment against the subject of his 
work, apropos of this play of Ze Roi s’ Amuse, upon 
the alleged fact that he has falsified history in respect 
to the relations between the king and the grande 
sénéchale. “Diane de Poitiers, daughter of Jean de 
Poitiers, Comte de Saint-Vallier, was not the mistress 
of Frangots I.”’’ There is, however, no question as to 
her having been, even during the lifetime of Fran- 
ois, the mistress of the dauphin, afterward Henri II._— 
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‘‘the mature mistress of a boy-prince,’’ says Miss 
Pardoe, and she well adds: ‘‘as we trace her down- 
ward course step by step we scarcely care to ascertain 
by whom she was first led into the path of evil.” She 
was created Duchesse de Valentinois by Henri II., 
and throughout his reign her influence entirely over- 
shadowed that of the queen, Catherine de Médicis. 
But after his untimely death, in his prime, killed by 
the Comte de Montgomery in a tournament, the 
favorite was forced into retirement, and the baleful 
ascendancy of the Florentine queen began, to continue 
undiminished during the reigns of her three sons, 
Francois II., Charles IX., and Henri III. 

8Charles de Montpensier, Duc de Bourbon, was 
esteemed one of the greatest generals of his time. 
He bore a prominent part in the battle of Marignano 
(1515), and was subsequently made Lord High Con- 
stable, the highest military position in France. Jeal- 
ousy, disappointed ambition, and the persecutions of 
Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francois L., finally led 
him, in 1523, to accept the magnificent offers of the 
Emperor, Charles V., and to desert his master’s service. 
He fought in the Emperor’s army at the battle of Pavia 
(1524), where Francois was made prisoner. He sub- 
sequently left the service of Charles and organized an 
independent force of his own, and was killed, May 6, 
1527, leading an assault upon Rome, which was taken 
and sacked by his troops. In their youth he and the 
king’s sister, the Queen of Navarre, became deeply 
attached to each other, and the attachment endured 
throughout their lives. 

®This is one of the passages referred to in the note 
inserted by the author in the preface. In the version 
produced at the Francais these lines were substituted : 
“T have my sister, she ’s a fair, young girl, who sits at 
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home and tells their fortunes for all those who call. 
Your man would come at night to learn his destiny.” 

10 When Bourbon saw Marseilles he said to his fol- 
lowers: “Grand Dieu! what general shall we find in 
the city?” 

TRIBOULET.—To Mont de la Coulombe, the passage 
is very narrow ; they went up all together blowing 
upon their fingers. 

The imperial forces under the Duc de Bourbon and 
the Marquis de Pescara unsuccessfully besieged Mar- 
seilles in 1524. 

11 A somewhat less sweeping version of: “ Varium 
et mutabile semper femina.” 

« Woman oft doth change, 
And mad is he who trusts her! 
A Woman oft is nothing more 
Than a feather in the wind !” 

These lines are supposed to have been written by 
Francois himself. 

«The vine, which buds in April, 
Puts little wine in the cask.” 

13 The battle of Marignano (in Northern Italy) was 
fought in September, 1515, between the French, com- 
manded by Frangois in person, and the army of Pope 
Leo X., mainly Swiss mercenaries. It was a most 
stubbornly fought battle, but finally resulted in a com- 
plete victory for the French. 

14“ Archers of the porringer’’ were archers whose 
duty it was to arrest beggars. They were so-called 
because beggars commonly carried a porringer (écze//e). 
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EDITION DEFINITIVE 


NOTES 


The title page of the original manuscript of Ze Roz 
Ss’ Amuse bears this inscription : 


“Begun June 3, 1832. Finished June 23. 

“The last scene of the first act was written in the 
midst of the firing during the “meufe, of the 5th and 
6th of June.”’ 

The following dates appear at the beginning and end 
of the several acts: 

Act I.—June 3-June 5. Act IJ.—June 7—June 13. 
Act II].—June 15-June 18. Act IV.—June 18- 
June 21. Act V.—June 22-June 23. 

Upon an additional page is a pen and ink drawing, 
entitled: “The last fool thinking of the last king.” 

The manuscript of Ze Roz s’ Amuse is the same 
which was used for the publication of 1832, and the 
text of the first edition conforms closely to it. 


We note a few. variations. 


ACT THIRD 
SCENE Ill 
COSSE. 
(Laughingly to Triboulet.) 


Yes, what hast thou to tell us? 
225 
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TRIBOULET. 
(Eyeing him from head to foot.) 


This, that you ’re a hairy, melancholy gull, and like 


a bat in your gray clothes! 


LAST SCENE 
TRIBOULET. 


(Holding Blanche in a close embrace, and laying her head against 
his breast.) 


Hide thy shame here—upon my heart. 


ACT FOURTH 


THE KING. 
(Approaching the window, the glass in which is all broken.) 
No glass, no shutters. Messieurs, the four winds, 
pray enter, if you choose; there ’s naught to hinder 


you. 


ACT. FIETH 


On the reverse of the last page, after the dash which 


marks the end of the drama, is the following: 


THE PHYSICIAN. 
Ah! the heart has ceased to beat. 


TRIBOULET. 
I ’ve killed my child! 


A BYSTANDER. 
(To Triboulet.) 
Monsieur, who is this woman ? 
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TRIBOULET. 
(Unheeding.) 


I have killed my child! 


ANOTHER BYSTANDER. 
Make haste to Notre-Dame; seek refuge there, before 
they seize thee! 
TRIBOULET. 
I have killed my child ! 


(Enters a magistrate, followed by armed lackeys.) 


THE MAGISTRATE. 
(To Friboulet.) 

What is all this? Something has happened here, 
which calls upon the law to intervene. You ’re of this 
quarter? I am juge ordinaire. 1 must prepare a 
statement of the facts; so tell me first your names 
and stations. 

TRIBOULET. 

I have killed my child! 

(He falls headlong to the ground.) 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE TO 
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The official prohibition of Le Foz s’ Amuse by the 
government of Louis-Philippe was in these words: 


‘« The Secretary of State for the Department of Com- 
merce and Public Works, by virtue of Article 14 of 
the decree of June 9, 1806: considering that public 
morality is outraged in numerous passages of the 
drama performed at the Théatre-Frangais, November 
22, 1832, and entitled Ze Rot s’ Amuse, we have 
ordered and do hereby order as follows: 

“That further performances of the drama entitled Ze 
Rot s’ Amuse be prohibited. 

“ Signed: COMTE D’ ARGOUT.”’ 


The lawsuit threatened by the author in his preface 
was duly instituted, and the Comédie Frangaise sum- 
moned before the Tribunal de Commerce to show cause 
why they should not be required to produce the play, 
or be mulcted in damages for their failure to produce 
it. The affair was a nine-days’ wonder in literary 
circles in Paris, and the feeling aroused was very strong 
on one side and the other, as it invariably was in all 
the many controversies in which M. Victor Hugo was 
involved. He was a man who had warm friends and 
bitter enemies. The result of the proceeding was that 


the Tribunal declined to take jurisdiction. 
229 
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It is difficult to see, even without the author’s forcible 
presentation of his case in the preface, wherein morality 
was outraged by the»prohibited drama, unless it be that 
to attack the reputation of a monarch dead nearly three 
hundred years, or to represent the possessors of names 
once eminent in history as guilty of the sin of pander- 
ing to the debauched tastes of their liege lord, con- 
stitute in themselves such an outrage. The author’s 
real sin was his bitter assault upon the legend of the 
rot chevalier, “the king dubbed knight by Bayard :’”’ 
a sin made more heinous by the words put into the 
mouth of Triboulet, addressing M. de Gordes and the 
other nobles in the third scene of the third act—pre- 
sumably the passage alluded to in the preface. 

‘¢ Your mothers did to lackeys prostitute themselves : 
you are all bastards !’’ etc. 

But what if the legend of the chivalrous king be only 
a legend, based upon the servile silence of contem- 
porary historians, anticipating Cardinal de Richelieu’s 
stern rebuke to a conscientious author who had ventured 
to animadvert upon some qualities of King Louis XL., 
“Understand that it is treason to discuss the actions of 
a king who has been dead no more than two centuries.”’ 

A recent writer, frankly unfriendly to Victor Hugo, 
substantially, although not in so many words, bases his 
harsh judgment of the play upon the author’s disregard 
of the principle of royal inviolability. 

“Of Francois I., of the adversary of Charles V., of 
the man whom his contemporaries and all Europe knew 
by no other name than that of the great king, of the 
victor of Marignano, of the heroic vanquished of Payia, 
of the Father of Letters, of the friend of Primaticcio 
and Leonardo da Vinci, Victor Hugo has made a swash- 
buckling soldier, a tavern hero, a villain, who in the 
morning, in his Louvre, outrages a girl of fifteen years, 
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and in the evening, in a nameless den, drinks with 
Maguelonne.” (M. Edmond Biré—Victor Hugo apres 
1830. Paris, £891.) 

But why should not Victor Hugo have “made of 
him’’ what he really was ? 

“It would be difficult to calumniate the real character 
of this king,’’ says M. Ch. Renouvier ( Victor Hugo, 
le Poéte). ‘ Vhe undeniable exaggeration of the part— 
undeniable, at least, in that the poet gives the lie to the 
appearance of decency which the monarch always suc- 
ceeded in maintaining up to a certain point before his 
court,—is the result of a system, and proceeds from 
the author’s purpose to place in striking relief the 
consequences of arbitrary power in conjunction with 
the enterprises of a debauchee.”’ 

The character of Frangois I. is thus summarized by a 
painstaking, and certainly unprejudiced author : 

“The ‘chivalrous Francois I.,’ the monarch whose 
name has for three centuries been a landmark of glory 
in the record of the French annals—to what conviction 
does a perfect knowledge of his real character lead ? 
Surely but to this; that he was vain even to puerility in 
his youth, sensual even to profligacy in his manhood, 
and bigoted even to brutality in his decline 
While he clung to his vices, feasted with his mistresses, 
laughed at the ribald jests of his obsequious courtiers, 
and wrung from his exhausted people the hard-earned 
produce of their industry, he strove to blind himself 
with the belief that all would be forgiven in his zeal 
for the Church, and that his own transgressions would 
be washed out in the blood ot his sectarian victims . . . 

“Those who have recorded only the brilliant and 
attractive portions of his career, and have willfully and 
advisedly buried his backslidings in oblivion, have not 
done their duty either to themselves or to those who 
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may be influenced by their researches.’ (Miss Pardoe, 
Court and Reign of Francis I.) 

The author can hardly be said to have exceeded the 
probabilities in the matter of the king’s treatment of 
Blanche, if the episode be compared with the experience 
of one Mademoiselle de Voland, a beautiful girl who 
was deputed to present the keys of the city of Manosque 
to the king on his passage through Provence. She was 
so terrified by his looks and gestures, that she applied 
sulphuric acid to her face to put an end to his advances. 

But the king was avenged upon the author, in the 
opinion of M. Edmond Biré. He describes with great 
gusto the scene at the one performance in 1832, when 
the cheers and applause of the author’s friends were 
so successfully drowned by the demonstrations of dis- 
approval from those who had paid for their seats, that 
from the end of the second act, save for a brief interval, 
during the scene in the third act, where Triboulet 
demands his daughter from the courtiers, there was no 
lull in the tempest. 

“‘ Never were hatred of royalty and contempt for the 
past glory of one’s country carried so far. Happily 
hatred is blind. That happened to the poet, which in 
his drama happens to Triboulet. 


“Like Triboulet, Victor Hugo thought that the corpse 
sewn up in his drama was that of the king; he too 
cried: ‘Into the water, Francois First!’ But his joy, 
like the jester’s, was short-lived. The chivalrous king, 
the king dubbed knight by Bayard, is more alive, more 
glorious than ever. I fancy I hear him in the distance, 
singing his chanson, with a single word changed, and 
asking no more complete revenge: 


«¢ Souvent //ugo varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie!” 
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Might it not be said that prejudice was never carried 
so far as this, in view of Victor Hugo’s place in the 
world’s esteem ? 

On August 23, 1832, the eminent critic, Sainte-Beuve, 
wrote thus to Victor Pavie, a mutual friend of Hugo 
and himself: 

“Hugo read at the Francais the other day his new 
five-act play in verse, Le Rot s’ Amuse . . . It deals 
with Francois I. and Triboulet. The latter has a lovely 
daughter whom the king betrays without knowing who 
she is . . . The fifth act, in which the only characters 
are Triboulet and his daughter’s body, is so powerful 
that Ligier (who is to play Triboulet) wept from 
beginning to end. I have my own personal opinion 
of plays of this character, and of their fidelity to truth, 
but Ihave no doubt as to the impression that will be 
produced, and the immense talent displayed in this 
work, resplendent with beautiful lines.” 

The discriminating public of 1832 created such a 
tumult, because of the merciless attack upon the 
“legend of the vod chevalier,” that not a word of this 
last act was heard. 

Exactly fifty years elapsed between the first and 
second performances of Le Rot s’ Amuse. It was re- 
produced at the Théatre-Frangais on November 22, 
1882. 
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RUY BLAS 


PREFACE 


Three classes of spectators make up what is 
by common consent called the public; in the 
first place, the women ; secondly, the thinkers ; 
thirdly, the multitude, properly so-called. 
What the multitude demands almost exclu- 
sively in a dramatic work, is action; what 
the women desire before everything else is 
passion; what the thinkers more especially 
seek is delineation of character. If these 
three classes of spectators be attentively 
studied it will be noticed that the multitude 
is so intent upon the action that at need it 
makes very light of characters and passions.’ 
The women, who are also interested in the 
action, are so absorbed by the development 
of the passions, that they give little thought 
to the conception of the characters. As for 
the thinkers, they are so intent upon the 
characters, that is to say the men and women 
living upon the stage, that while they wel- 
come the developments of passion as a natural 
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part of the dramatic work, they may almost 
be said to be annoyed by the action. In 
other words, what the multitude demands 
most of all at the theatre is excitement, the 
women emotion, the thinkers food for 
thought. All are equally in search of pleas- 
ure, but with the first it is pleasure of the 
eyes, with the second pleasure of the heart, 
with the third pleasure of the mind. Thus 
it is that we find three distinct varieties of 
play upon our stage; the one vulgar and 
inferior, the other two noble and superior, 
but each of which supplies a want; melo- 
drama for the multitude; for the women, 
tragedy, wherein the passions are analyzed ; 
for the thinkers, comedy, wherein mankind 
is depicted. 

Let us say in passing that we do not under- 
take to lay down any rigorous rule, and we 
beg the reader to import for himself into our 
thought such restrictions as it should contain. 
General rules always admit exceptions; we 
know full well that the multitude is a vast 
body wherein is found instinctive love of the 
beautiful as well as liking for the common- 
place, and longing for the ideal as well as 
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thirst for what is vulgar; we know also that 
every perfect thinker is a woman to all intent, 
so far as the delicate perceptions of the heart 
are concerned ; and we are well aware that, 
by virtue of that mysterious law which unites 
the sexes in mind as well as in body, it very 
often happens that a woman is a thinker, pure 
and simple. Having said thus much, and 
having once more begged the reader not to 
take too literally the few words we have still 
to say, we resume. 

Every man, who seriously considers the 
three classes of spectators we have mentioned, 
must be convinced that all three are right in 
a certain sense. The women are right to 
desire to be moved, the thinkers are right to 
desire to be instructed, the multitude does no 
wrong in desiring to be amused. From this 
fact is deduced the law of the drama. In fact, 
the whole purpose of the drama may be stated 
thus: beyond the barrier of fire which is called 
the footlights, and which separates the real 
from the ideal world, to create and present 
upon the stage, under artistic and natural con- 
ditions combined, the characters, that is to 


say, and we repeat it, real men and women ; 
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to inspire these characters, these men, with 
passions, which develop the one and modify 
the other; and finally, from the contact of 
these characters and passions with the great 
laws of the universe, to evolve human life, 
that is to say the mass of events, great and 
trifling, painful, comic, terrible, which afford 
the heart that pleasure which is called interest, 
and the mind a lesson in moral philosophy. 
Thus we see that, the drama is related to 
tragedy in that it depicts passion, and to 
comedy in its delineation of character. The 
drama is the third great form of the art, in- 
cluding, linking together and fertilizing the 
other two. Corneille and Moliére would 
exist independently of each other, did not 
Shakespeare stand between them giving his 
left hand to Corneille and his right to Moliére. 
In this way the two opposite poles, comedy 
and tragedy, are brought in contact, and the 
resulting spark is the drama. 

In explaining the principles, the law and 
the aim of the drama, as he understands them, 
and as he has already explained them several 
times, the author is very far from desiring to 


conceal the meagreness of his powers, and the 
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paucity of his intellect. He is defining,—let 
there be no misunderstanding—not what he 
has done, but what he has endeavored to do. 
He is indicating his point of departure. Noth- 
ing more than that. 

We have but a few lines to write at the 
head of this book, and we lack space for the 
necessary elaboration of our thought. We beg 
leave therefore to pass, without dwelling upon 
the transition, from the general ideas we have 
expressed, and which in our opinion govern 
the whole art, all the conditions of the ideal be- 
ing maintained intact, from these general ideas 
we beg leave to pass to the consideration of 
some of the special ideas which this drama, Ruy 
Blas, may give birth to in interested minds. 

And first of all, to take but one phase of the 

‘question, what is the meaning of this drama 
from the standpoint of the philosophy of 
history? Let us explain. 

At the moment when a monarchy is totter- 

ing to its fall, several phenomena may be 
‘observed. In the first place the nobility 
exhibits a tendency to dissolution. In dis- 
solving it becomes divided, and this is how it 
comes about. 
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The kingdom is tottering, the dynasty is 
dying out, the law is falling to pieces; political 
unity is crumbling under the incessant attacks 
of intrigue, society in its highest strata is 
rapidly degenerating ; a deathly weakness is 
felt everywhere, without and within. The 
great pillars of the state have fallen, the smaller 
ones only are still standing, a melancholy 
spectacle: no police, no army, no funds; 
everyone feels that the end is at hand. 
Thence it comes to pass that every mind is 
filled with loathing of yesterday and dread of 
the morrow, every man is an object of sus- 
picion, and profound discouragement and 
disgust are universal. As the disease of the state 
is in the head, the nobility, which occupies 
a position near the head, is first attacked. 
What then becomes of it? A part of the 
nobles, the least honorable and high-minded, 
remains at court. Everything is soon to be 
swallowed up, time presses, they must make 
haste, they must take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and fatten and enrich themselves. Each 
thinks of himself and himself alone. Each 
one, without pity for his country, builds up for 
himself a little private fortune out of some 
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fragment of the great public misfortune. If 
one is a courtier, or a minister, he makes all 
haste to become happy and powerful. If he 
has intellect, he becomes depraved and pros- 
pers. Orders, dignities, offices, money, they 
covet everything, seize everything, rifle every- 
thing. Ambition and greed are henceforth 
the mainsprings of all life. All the secret 
disorders which human weakness may engender 
are hidden under a grave demeanor. And as 
the first requisite of this life given over to the 
indulgence of vanity is forgetfulness of all 
natural sentiments, men become ferocious. 
When the day of disgrace arrives, something 
monstrous develops in the fallen courtier, and 
the man is transformed into a demon. . 
The desperate condition of the state drives 
the other fraction of the nobility, the most 
honorable and the most nobly born, into a 
different path. They return to their own 
domains, to their palaces, their castles, their 
seigneuries. They have a horror of all busi- 
ness affairs, they can do nothing, and the end 
of the world is approaching. What is there 
for them to do, and why should they give way 
to despair? The only thing to do is to drive 
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dull care away, to close their eyes, to drink and 
love and live, and enjoy life while they may. 
Who can say that they have so much as another 
year before them? That said, or even felt 
simply, the nobleman begins to live at high 
pressure, increases his establishment, buys 
horses, pours out money upon women, gives 
magnificent parties, squanders his substance in 
midnight orgies, gives, throws away, sells, 
buys, pledges, devours, puts himself in the 
clutches of usurers and sets fire to the four 
corners of his property. Some fine morn- 
ing disaster overtakes him. Although the 
monarchy is rushing down the incline at a 
great pace he has succeeded in ruining himself 
first. Everything is consumed and the end 
has come. Of all that splendid exuberant life, 
not even the smoke remains: it has blown 
away. <A pile of ashes, nothing more. For- 
gotten and abandoned by everybody except his 
creditors, the impoverished nobleman becomes 
what he can, part adventurer, part fighting 
man, part Bohemian. He plunges into the 
crowd, a huge black mass which hitherto he 
has seen only from a distance, far beneath his 


feet. He plunges in, seeks shelter there, and 
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disappears. He has no money, but he still has 
the sunlight, the treasure of all those who have 
nothing. At first he dwelt in the upper circles 
of society, now his quarters are well down . 
toward the foot, but he adapts himself to his 
new surroundings. He laughs at his ambitious 
kinsman who is rich and powerful: he becomes 
a philosopher, and compares courtiers with 
robbers. A kindly, brave, loyal and intelligent 
nature: a mixture of the poet, the beggar and 
the prince: laughing at everything: to-day 
inciting his comrades to pummel the watch, as 
in the old days he ordered his servants to do it, 
but taking no part in it himself: exhibiting 
in his manners a not unattractive combination 
of the impudence of the marquis with the 
effrontery of the gipsy; soiled without, but 
sound within; and with nothing left of the 
nobleman save his honor, which he keeps 
intact, his name which he hides, and his sword 
which he shows. 

If the twofold picture we have sketched is 
presented at some period in the history of all 
monarchies, it was presented in a particularly 
striking manner in Spain at the close of the 


seventeenth century. And if the author had 
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succeeded, which he is far from claiming to 
have done, in carrying out this branch of 
his thought, the first portion of the Spanish 
nobility at that epoch would be represented 
in Don Salluste, the second in Don César: 
cousins, as it is fitting they should be. 

Here, as everywhere, in this rough sketch of 
the Castilian nobility about 1695, it is to be 
understood of course that there were excep- 
tions, rare, but noteworthy. We resume. 

In scrutinizing this monarchy and _ this 
period, below the nobility, thus divided, and 
which may be deemed to be personified to a 
certain extent in the two men we have named, 
we shall see something moving in the shadow, 
a vast dark mass of unfamiliar appearance. It 
is the people. ‘The people, who have a future, 
but have no present; the people, orphaned, 
poverty-stricken, but intelligent and mighty ; 
placed very low in the social scale, but with 
very lofty aspirations ; bearing the brand of 
servitude upon their backs, and the presenti- 
ment of genius in their hearts; the people, 
lackeys to the great nobles, and, in their abject 
poverty, enamored of the only form which, 
amid the crumbling social fabric, stands out in 
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a blaze of divine light, representing to them 
authority, charity and fertility. Ruy Blas 
would stand for the people. 

Now, above these three men, who from 
this point of view, would present to the eyes 
of the spectator three facts, and in these three 
facts an epitome of the Spanish monarchy in 
the seventeenth century; above these three 
men, we say, there is a pure, luminous creature, 
a woman, a queen. Unhappy as woman, 
because it is as if she had no husband ; 
unhappy as queen, for it is as if she had no 
king; inclining toward those beneath her 
because of her royal compassion, and of 
her womanly instinct also it may be, and 
looking down while Ruy Blas, the people, 
looks up. 

In the eyes of the author, without consider- 
ing what the subordinate characters may add 
to the authenticity of the work as a whole, 
these four heads thus grouped would summarize 
all the most striking principles deducible by 
the philosophical historian from the condition 
of the Spanish monarchy a hundred and forty 
years ago. ‘To these four it would seem that a 
fifth might be added, King Charles Il. But 
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in history, as in the drama, Charles IT. is not 
a figure, but a shade. 

We hasten to say that what has gone before 
is not an explanation of Ruy Blas. It is sim- 
ply a view of itin oneaspect. It isasuggestion 
of the special impression the drama might 
leave, if it were worth the labor of studying, 
upon the serious and conscientious mind which 
should examine it from the standpoint of the 
philosophical historian, for example. 

But this drama, though it be of the most 
trifling value, has many other aspects, like 
everything in this world, and may be looked 
at in many other ways. One may take several 
different views of an idea as well as of a moun- 
tain ; everything depends upon the point from 
which the view is taken. We ask pardon for 
venturing upon a far too ambitious compari- 
son, simply to make our meaning clear; Mont 
Blane as seen from the Croix-de-Fléchéres 
does not resemble Mont Blanc as seen from 
Sallenches, but it is still Mont Blanc. 

In hke manner, to descend from a very 
great to a very small subject, this drama, of 
which we have suggested the historical aim, 
would present a very different appearance, if 
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it were considered from a much loftier point 
of view, namely that of its purely human 
interest. In that aspect Don Salluste would 
represent absolute selfishness, anxiety with- 
out repose! Don César, his opposite, would 
represent unselfishness and recklessness; in 
Ruy Blas would be seen genius and passion 
kept down by society, and rising the higher 
the more violent the restraint ; and lastly, the 
queen would personify virtue, undermined by 
ennue. 

From a purely literary standpoint, the aspect 
of this thought, such as it is, entitled Ruy 
Blas, would change once more. The three 
sovereign phases of the art would then appear 
therein, personified and epitomized ; the drama 
in Don Salluste, comedy in Don César, tragedy 
in Ruy Blas. The drama ties the knot of 
the plot, the comedy tangles it, the tragedy 
cuts it. 

All these various aspects are exact and true, 
but no one ot them is complete in itself. 
Absolute verity is to be found only in the work 
asa whole. Let each one find therein what 
he seeks, and the poet, who does not flatter 
himself that such will be the case, will have 
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attained his end. The philosophical subject 
of Ruy Blas is the aspiration of the people to 
things above them; the human subject is a man 
who loves a woman; the dramatic subject is 
a lackey who loves a queen. The multitude 
which throngs night after night to witness this 
work,—for in France public interest never fails 
to respond to simcere efforts of the intellect, 
whatever may be their other qualities—the 
multitude, we say, sees in Auy Blas only the 
last, the dramatic subject, the lackey, and it 
is right. 

What we have said of Rwy Blas seems to us 
to apply to every other work. The great 
works of the masters of the art are remarkable 
in this, that they present more aspects in which 
they may be studied, than do other inferior 
works. ‘Tartuffe makes this one laugh and that 
one tremble. ‘Tartuffe is the domestic serpent, 
or he is the hypocrite, or he is hypocrisy 
personified. Sometimes he is a man, some- 
times he is an idea. Othello, to some people, 
is a black man who loves a white woman ; to 
others, an upstart married to a patrician ; to 
this one, he is a jealous husband, to that one 
he is jealousy personified. Nor does this 
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diversity of aspects detract in any respect from 
the fundamental unity of the composition. 
As we have said elsewhere, a thousand branches 
go with a single trunk. 

If the author of this drama has insisted 
particularly upon the historical signification of 
Ruy Blas, it is for the reason that to his mind, 
in its historical aspect, and, it is fair to say, in 
its historical aspect only, Ruy Aas is related to 
flernant. The great fact of nobility appears 
in Hernani asin Ruy Blas, beside the other 
great fact of royalty. The distinction lies in 
this: in Hernani royalty has not yet achieved 
absolute power, the nobility is still struggling 
against the king, here with pride, there with 
the-sword; half feudatory, half rebellious. In 
1519 the nobleman lived far from the court 
among the mountains, a bandit like Hernani, 
ora patriarch like Ruy Gomez. Two hundred 
years later all is changed. The vassals have 
become courtiers ; and if perchance the noble- 
man still feels called upon to conceal his real 
name, it is not to evade the king, but to evade 
his creditors. He does not become a bandit, 
but a Bohemian. We feel that the absolute 


power of royalty has passed over these noble 
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heads during the long years that have elapsed, 
bending this one, crushing the other. 

Finally, if we may be allowed a word more, 
between Hernant and Ruy Blas lie two 
centuries; two great centuries, during which 
it was given to the descendants of Charles V. 
to rule the world ; two centuries, which Provi- 
dence, strangely enough, chose not to extend 
by a single year, for Charles V. was born in 
1500, and Charles II. died in 1700. In 1700 
Louis XIV. inherited from Charles V., as in 
1800, Napoleon inherited from Louis XIV. 

The rise and fall of these magnificent dynas- 
ties which from time to time cast a bright 
light upon the page of history are to the author 
a superb, but melancholy spectacle, upon 
which his eyes are often fixed. He endeavors 
sometimes to embody some reflection of it in 
his works. Thus he aimed to fill Hernani 
with the glory of dawn, and to envelop Ruy 
Blas in the shadows of twilight. In Hernani 
the sun of the House of Austria is rising above 
the horizon ; in Ruy as it is setting. 


Paris, 25TH NOVEMBER, 1838. 
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1That is to say, of style. For while in many cases 
the action may be expressed by action, the passions and 
the variations of character can, with very few excep- 
tions, be expressed only by language. Now language 
on the stage, characteristic and not casual or accidental 
language, is style. Let each character speak as he should 
speak, szbz comstet, says Horace. That expresses the 
whole idea. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


RUY BLAS 

DON SALLUSTE DE BAZAN 
DON CESAR DE BAZAN 
DON GURITAN 

COUNT OF CAMPOREAL 
MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ 
MARQUIS OF BASTO 
COUNT OF ALVA 
MARQUIS OF PRIEGO 

DON MANUEL ARIAS 


MONTAZGO 
DON ANTONIO UBILLA 
COVADENGA 
GUDIEL 
A LACKEY AN USHER 
AN ALCALDE AN ALGUAZIL 
A PAGE 


DONNA MARIA DE NEUBOURG, QUEEN OF SPAIN 
DUCHESS OF ALBUQUERQUE 


A DUENNA 


Lords, Ladies, Privy Councilors, Pages, Duennas, 
Alguazils, Guards, Gentlemen of the 


Chamber and Ushers. 


Madrid, 169... 


ACT FIRST 


DON SALLUSTE 


The Salon of Danaé in the royal palace at Madrid. 
Magnificent furnishings in the semi-Flemish style of the . 
time of Philip IV. At the left a large window with 
gilded sashes and small panes. On each side a low 
door leading into some inner apartment. At the back 
of the stage, a glass partition with gilded sashwork, 
with a wide glass door opening upon a long gallery. 
This gallery, which extends entirely across the stage, 
is hidden by ample curtains hanging against the glass 
partition. A table with writing materials, and an arm- 
chair. 

Don Salluste enters through the little door at the 
left, followed by Ruy Blas and Gudiel, who carries a 
small chest and several packages which have the 
appearance of having been prepared for a journey. 
Don Salluste is dressed in a black velvet court costume 
of the time of Charles II. He wears the insignia of 
the Golden Fleece about his neck. Over his black 
costume is thrown a rich cloak of velvet of a light 
color, trimmed with gold lace, and faced with black 
satin. Basket-hilted sword. Hat with white plumes. 
Gudiel is dressed in black with a sword at his side. 
Ruy Blas is in livery. Brown small-clothes and doub- 
let. Red surtout trimmed with gold braid. Bare- 
headed. No sword, 
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SCENE. I 


DON SALLUSTE DE BAZAN, GUDIEL: from 
time to time, RUY BLAS. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Close the door, Ruy Blas, and throw the 


window open. 


(Ruy Blas obeys, and at a sign from Don Salluste goes 
off through the door at the rear. Don Salluste 
walks to the window. ) 


All are still sleeping here. ’T willsoon be 
dawn. 
(He turns abruptly to Gudiel.) 
Ah! ’t is a veritable thunderclap !—yes, 
Gudiel, my reign is o’er,—dismissed, dis- 
graced, degraded! Ah! to lose everything 
in one short day! The misadventure has not 
gone abroad as yet. Speak not of it. All for 
a paltry amour—at my time of life a mad and 
idiotic freak, I grant you—with a lady’s maid, 
a nobody! Seduced, God save the mark! 
because the damsel is of the queen’s suite, 
and came from Neubourg with her: because 


the creature did cry out against me, and did 
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hale her child to the king’s chamber, goes the 
order forth that I must marry her. I stead- 
fastly refuse. And I am exiled. Exiled! 
Twenty years of unremitting toil by day and 
night, of never-satisfied ambition ; the hated 
president of the alcaldes of the court, whose 
name is never uttered without dread; head 
of the family of Bazan, who prides himself 
thereon ; my influence, my power; all that I 
dreamed of, all I was and all I had, honors 
and offices,—the whole great structure crum- 
bles in an instant, amid the mocking laughter 
of the crowd! 
GUDIEL. 
’T is known as yet to no one, monsefior. 


DON SALLUSTE. 

True, but to-morrow! ’T will be known 
to all the world to-morrow! We shall be far 
away. I will not fall; no, I will disappear ! 

(He roughly unbuttons his doublet. ) 

How thou dost always truss me up as if I 
were a priest! my doublet is so tightly 
buttoned, my dear fellow, that I stifle in it! 


(He sits down.) 


Oh! I will dig a deep, dark mine and 
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none shall know that I am digging it.. . 


Degraded! 
(He rises. ) 
GUDIEL. 


From what quarter comes the blow, mon- 
sefior ? 


DON SALLUSTE. 


From the queen. Oh! I ’Il have my 
revenge, Gudiel! doubt it not! Thou, at 
whose feet I ’ve sat, thou who hast aided me 
these twenty years, and served me well in 
times gone by, thou knowest whither in the 
dark my thoughts do tend, even as the 
skillful architect, with practised eye, doth 
know how deep ’s the well that he hath 
digged. I go from hence, to my estates at 
Finlas in Castille—there to reflect. All for 
a lJady’s maid! Do thou arrange for our 
departure, for our time is short. Meanwhile 
I have a word to whisper to the knave thou 
knowest ; at any risk. Can he be useful to 
me? That I know not. Till this evening I 
am master here. Ill be revenged! How? 
that I cannot say; but this I know—that it 
will be a vengeance to strike terror to men’s _ 


hearts. Go now and make our preparations 
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with all haste. Keep thy mouth closed. Thou 
goest with me. Go. 


(Gudiel bows and exit.—Don Salluste calls.) 
Ruy Blas! 


RUY BLAS (appearing at the door at the rear). 
Your excellency ? 


DON SALLUSTE. 

As I am no longer privileged to sleep 
within the palace, do you see to it that all the 
shutters are securely closed, and the keys 
given up. 

RUY BLAS (bowing). 

It shall be done, monsefior. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


Prithee, take heed of this. Two hours 
hence, the queen will pass through yonder 
gallery, returning from high mass to her 
apartments. Ruy Blas, be there. 


RUY BLAS. 
I will be there, monsefior. 
DON SALLUSTE (at the window). 


See you yon fellow in the square who shows 
a paper to the guards and passes on? Give 
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him to understand, by signs, not words, that 
he may come up hither. By the narrow 
staircase. 


(Ruy Blas obeys. Don Salluste continues, pointing to 
the small door at the right. ) 


Ere you leave us, cast your eye into that 
room where the police are stationed, and tell 
me if the three alguazils on duty there are yet 


awake. 


RUY BLAS. (He goes to the door, partly opens it, 
and returns. ) 


Monsefior, they are sleeping still. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


Speak low, I shall have need of you, so go not 
faraway. Keep watch that we be not disturbed. 


(Enters Don César de Bazan. Hat pulled down over 
his eyes. A ragged cloak, which covers him so 
completely that nothing can be seen of his costume 
save wrinkled stockings, and shoes much the worse 
for wear. He wears a sword of the kind usually 
carried by hired assassins. ) 


(As he enters he and Ruy Blas exchange glances, and 
both start back in surprise.) 


DON SALLUSTE (watching them, aside). 
Their eyes met! Can it be that they do 


know each other ? 
(Exit Ruy Blas.) 
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SCENE 1 


DON SALLUSTE, DON CESAR. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Ah! bandit, there you are! 


DON CESAR. 


Yes, cousin, here I am. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
’T is gratifying past belief to see you in such 
guise ! 
DON CESAR (bowing). 
Iam most charmed .. . 
DON SALLUSTE. 
Sefior, I know the tales they tell of you. 


DON CESAR. 
The which, I trust, are to your liking? 


DON SALLUSTE. 

Yes, those which most do merit commenda- 
tion. The other night Don Carlos de Mira 
was robbed. They took from him his sword 
with chased scabbard, and his leathern cuirass. 
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—’T was Good Friday night,—but as he is a 
chevalier of Saint James, they left his cloak. 


DON CESAR. 
Sweet angels! Why? 


DON SALLUSTE. 

Because the emblems of the order were 
thereon embroidered. Well, what say you to 
the affair ? 

DON CESAR. 

I say, deuce take me! that we live in terri- 
fying times! Great God! What will become 
of us, when robbers pay their court to good 
Saint James, and make him one of them ? 


DON SALLUSTE. 


You were among them! 


DON CESAR. 

Well,—if I must speak, yes, I was there. 
I did not touch your Carlos, I did naught but 
give advice. 

DON SALLUSTE. 

That ’s better still. After the moon had 
set last night, at Plaza-Mayor, a great mob of 
people of all sorts, hatless and stockingless, 
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came rushing pell-mell from a frightful den, 
and set upon the watch. You were among 
them. 

DON CESAR. 

Cousin, I have always scorned to fight a con- 
vict-keeper. Iwas there. And that was all. 
During the affray I walked about beneath the 
arches, making verses. ’T was a pretty fight. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
That is not all. 
DON CESAR. 
What else? 
DON SALLUSTE. 


In France, you are accused, ’mongst other 
evil deeds, done with your comrades in defi- 
ance of all law, of having opened without 
keys the tax-collector’s box. 


DON CESAR. 


I do not say I did not. France is the 
country of an enemy. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


In Flanders, falling in with Don Paul 


Barthélemy, as he was carrying to Mons the 
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profits of a vineyard, by him collected for the 
noble chapter, you did lay your hand upon the 
treasure of the clergy. 


DON CESAR. 
Flanders! that may be. I ’ve traveled 
much. And is that all? 


DON SALLUSTE. 


Don César, when I think of you the flush 
of shame mounts to my cheeks. 


DON CESAR. 


Bah! let it mount. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Our family... 


DON CESAR. 
Nay, nay, in all Madrid no one but you 
knows my true name. So let us say naught of 
our family. 


DON SALLUSTE. 

A marchioness said to me but the other day 
as we came forth from church: ‘‘ Pray, tell me 
who ’s that brigand yonder, nose in air, strut- 
ting about with prying eyes and arms akimbo, 
more threadbare than Job and prouder than 
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Braganza, covering his beggary with arro- 
gance, his hand below his ragged sleeve coquet- 
ting with the heavy hilted sword which strikes 
against his heels,—and all with such a magis- 
terial and lofty mien as if his cloak were not 
in tatters and his stockings wrinkled like a 


corkscrew ?”’ 


DON CESAR (glancing at his costume). 
And you replied: ‘‘Why ’t is our dear 
Zafari !”’ 
DON SALLUSTE. 
Nay, sefior, I blushed. 


DON CESAR. 

Ah well, the lady laughed, and that ’s 
enough for me. I love to make the ladies 
laugh. 

DON SALLUSTE. 


Your only friends are odious desperadoes ! 


DON CESAR. 


Clerks ! and students meek as sheep! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Where’er I go, I meet you with some pros- 
titute ! 
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DON CESAR. 

O dear Lucindas! gentle Isabelles! fine 
things are these they say of you, my loves! 
What! are ye to be hounded thus, ye mis- 
chievous-eyed Venuses, to whom at night I read 


my sonnets of the morning? 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Lastly, Matalobos, the Galician highway- 
man, who terrorizes all Madrid, in spite of 
our police, is of your friends. 


DON CESAR. 

A word thereon, so please you. But for him 
I should go naked through the streets, which 
would be shocking surely. Seeing me coatless 
one December night, his heart was touched. 
That amber-scented fop, the Count of Alva 
whose fine silken doublet was purloined the 
other day— 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Well, what of him? 


DON CESAR. 


*T is I who have his doublet; Matalobos 
gave it me. 
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DON SALLUSTE. 

You have his doublet! Are you not 
ashamed ? 

DON “CESAR. 

I ne’er shall be ashamed to wear a hand- 
some doublet, broidered and belaced, which 
keeps me warm in winter and in summer 
makes me fair to look upon. See, ’t is quite 
new. 


( He throws aside his cloak and discloses a superb pink 
satin doublet, trimmed with gold lace. ) 


The pockets are well filled with billets-doux 
by hundreds. Frequently, poor, lovelorn, 
hungry, I espy a cook-shop with a glowing 
vent-hole, whence the vapor of the edibles is 
wafted to my nostrils. There I sit me down, 
and read his lordship’s billets-doux, and thus, 
cozening my stomach and my heart at once, 
I have the odor of the banquet, and the 
ghost of love. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Don Gésar. . 
DON CESAR. 


Nay, cousin mine, a truce to your re- 
proaches. I am a nobleman, ’t is true, 


and near akin to you. My name is César, 
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sare 


Count of Garofa. But from my birth I was 
predestined to be mad. Wealthy I was, had 
palaces and broad domains, the wherewithal to 
handsomely endow the wayward fair; but 
what the deuce! ere I had left my teens I had 
consumed the whole! and naught remained 
of my prosperity, real or false, save swarms of 
creditors a-yelping at my heels. I faith, I 
fled and changed my name, and nowIl ama 
jovial ne’er-do-well, Zafari, unrecognizable to 
all but you. Of money you do give me none 
at all, my master, so I go without. At night 
I sleep beneath the starlit sky, my pillow a 
cold stone, in front of the old palace of the 
Counts of Tevé—there I have passed the night 
these nine years past. I ’m happy thus. 
Pardieu! ’t is a delightful life! The world 
believes me at the Indies, with the devil— 
dead! The fountain near at hand has water, 
there I go to drink, and then I walk abroad 
with lordly mien. My palace, whence in the 
old days my wealth did take its flight, belongs 
at this hour to the nuntio Espinola. ’T is 
well. When it so happens that I wander 
thither, I give friendly counsel to the nuntio’s 


workmen, who are occupied in carving a stone 
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Bacchus over the great door. Can you lend 


me ten crowns? 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Hark ye .7. 


DON CESAR (folding his arms). 


Now let us see your style. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
I sent for you that I might help you. César, 


I, a childless, wealthy man, your senior, too, 
have watched your downward course with deep 
regret. ’T is my desire to turn you from it. 
Swagger as you may, you are unhappy. I will 
pay your debts, restore your palace, reinstate 
you at the court, and make of you once more 
a gallant squire of dames. Zafari disappears 
and César ’s born again. I’d have you at your 
pleasure plunge your hands into my coffers 
without fear, and with no apprehension for 
the future. When one has kinsfolk, César, 
one should succor them, and not be pitiless to 
their shortcomings. 


(While Don Salluste is speaking Don César’s expres- 
sion becomes from moment to moment more 
astounded, joyous and confident. At last he can 
contain himself no longer.) 
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DON CESAR. 
You always were as clever as the very devil, 
and what you say is eloquent, yes, very 


eloquent. Say on. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


César, but one condition I impose.—One 
moment and I will explain. First, take my 
purse. 

DON CESAR (weighing the purse, which is filled 
with gold). 


By Jove! this is superb! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
And I ’ll give you five hundred ducats 


IMOLEC. =<) = 


DON CESAR (bewildered). 
Marquis! 
DON SALLUSTE. 
This very day. 


DON CESAR. 
Pardieu! I ’m yours without more ado. 
And as for the conditions, make them what 
you will. Faith of an honest man, my sword 


is yours, and I am your slave. And if such 
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be your pleasure I will try a bout with Don 
Spavento, captain of the troops of hell. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


Nay, César, I do not accept your sword, 


and for good cause. 


DON CESAR. 
When then? I ’ve very little else. 
DON SALLUSTE (drawing nearer to him, and 
lowering his voice). 
You know—and in this circumstance ’t is 
rare good fortune—ail the beggars in Madrid. 


DON CESAR. 


You do me honor, faith !° 


DON SALLUSTE. 
A pack of them is ever at your heels. You 
could, I know, if need were, raise a riot. 


_ That will serve our turn mayhap. 


DON CESAR (laughing heartily). 

*Pon honor! one would say that you were 
writing opera.. What part do you assign my 
genius in the work? Shall I compose the 
poem or the symphony? Command me. I ’ve 
a pretty talent for discordant music. 
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DON SALLUSTE (gravely). 
To Don César I would speak, not to 


Zafari. 
(Lowering his voice more and more.) 


List, I need a man who ’Il work beside me 
in the shadow, and will help me to construct 
a great event. I am not bad at heart, but 
there are moments when the man who is most 
scrupulous, must lay aside all sense of shame, 
turn up his sleeves, and do what ’s to be 
done. Thou shalt be rich, but thou must 
help me noiselessly to set, as the bird-snarers 
do at night, a trap well hidden ’neath a 
glist’ning mirror, and baited with a skylark 
or a maid. Thou must, by means of some 
mysterious, fear-inspiring plot—I think that 


thou ’rt not over-scrupulous—avenge me ! 


DON CESAR. 
Must avenge you? 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Yes. 


DON CESAR. 
Avenge you upon whom ? 


DON SALLUSTE. 
A woman. 
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DON CESAR. (He draws himself up and gazes 
proudly at Don Salluste. ) 


Say no more. Stop there! My cousin, by 
my soul, my feelings touching this are soon 
expressed. The man who, being privileged 
to wear a sword, doth seek revenge in base 
and devious ways, a noble, by intrigue, a man, 
upon a woman, and who, though born a 
gentleman, doth act the alguazil—that man— 
were he grandee of Castille, and followed 
by a hundred trumpets with their hideous din 
—though he were swathed in orders and gold 
lace, viscount and marquis, and descendant of 
the chevaliers of old—to me is no more than 
a treacherous, vile knave, whom I would ‘like 
to see hanged on the common gallows for his 
cowardice ! 

DON SALLUSTE. 
Don César. 
"DON CESAR. 
’ Nay, add not a word; ’t is a foul insult. 
(He throws the purse at Don Salluste’s feet.) 


Keep your secret and your money too. Ah! 
I can understand how one can steal and rob 
and kill, or carry by assault on some dark 


night a prison, axe in hand, supported by a 
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hundred filibusters ; that we should cut the 
throats of jailers, turnkeys, warders, slashing 
and roaring all the while like bandits that we 
are, eye for eye and tooth for tooth, is well 
enough ! at least’t is men ’gainstmen! But 
by foul means to ruin a weak woman! dig a 
pit beneath her feet! and, who can say? 
perhaps to use some little indiscretion to her 
hurt! To catch the poor bird in some 
execrable snare! Oh! rather than arrive at 
such dishonor, rather than, at such a price, 
be a great nobleman of wealth and station— 
here do I say for God to hear, who reads my 
heart—rather than carry infamy to such a 
pitch, I would prefer, a hateful, vile, perverse, 
disgraced and miserable wretch, to have my 


skull gnawed clean by dogs upon the pillory! 


DON, SALEUSTE. 

My cousin— 

DON CESAR. 

I shall have no need of all you offer me, so 
long as I can find, in my free life, water in 
the fountains, fresh air in the fields, and in 
the town some robber who will clothe me in 
the winter, and with all the rest, oblivion of 


past prosperity ; and furthermore, before your 
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palace, good my lord, a spacious gateway, 
where I can lie down to sleep at noon, without 
thought for my waking, my head in shadow, 
and my feet in the bright sunlight! Fare 
you well! God knows which of us twain is 
the just man. I leave you with your fellow 
sycophants and courtiers, Don Salluste, and 
go back to my vagabonds. I live with wolves, 
but not with serpents. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Stay ! one instant— 


DON CESAR. 

Let us cut the matter short, my master. If 
you propose to order me to prison, do it 
quickly, pray. 

DON SALLUSTE. 

In good sooth, César, I believed you a more 
hardened villain. Nobly have you borne the 
test. JI am content with you. Your hand, I 
beg. 


DON CESAR. 
How now? 


DON SALLUSTE. 
I did but speak in jest. All that I said was 
said to try you. Nothing more. 
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DON CESAR. 
Go to, you make me dream as you stand 
there. The plot, the woman, the revenge... 


DON SALLUSTE. 


Decoys! Imagination! Fantasy! 


DON CESAR. 


The deuce you say! and your proposal to 
pay all my debts! Was that a vision? And 
the five hundred ducats! did I dream of 
them ? 

DON SALLUSTE. 
I ll go and fetch them for you. 


(He goes to the door at the back of the stage and 
motions to Ruy Blas to enter.) 


DON CESAR (at the footlights, looking askance at 
Don Salluste. Aside). 
Hum ! a traitor’s face! and when the mouth 


says ‘‘yes,’’ the look says ‘‘ perhaps.”’ 


DON SALLUSTE (to Ruy Blas). 
Remain here, Ruy Blas. 


(To Don César.) 
I will return. 


(He goes off by the small door at the left. As soon as 
he is out of sight, Don César and Ruy Blas rush 
eagerly toward each other. ) 
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SCENE Ill 


DON CESAR, RUY BLAS. 


DON CESAR. 
Faith, I was not mistaken, Ruy Blas, ’t is 


thou ! 
RUY BLAS. 


’T is thou, Zafari! pray, what dost thou in 
this palace ? 
DON CESAR. 
I but happened in. But I am going hence. 
I am a bird, and I love space. But what of 
thee! this livery? is ’t a disguise? 


RUY BLAS (bitterly). 


Nay, I’m disguised when I’m in other guise. 


' DON CESAR. 
What sayest thou? 


RUY BLAS. 

Give me-thy hand that I may press it, as in 
the happy days of joyous poverty when I was 
without place to lay my head, when I was 
hungry all the day, and cold at night, but free! 
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When thou didst know me, I was still a man. 
Both born among the common people,—ah! 
it was the dawn !—so closely we resembled one 
another that we oft were taken to be brothers ; 
from the break of day we sang, and when 
night fell, in sight of God, our father and our 
host, beneath the starry heavens side by side 
we slept. Weshared all that we had. At last 
came the sad hour when each of us went his 
appointed way. And now I find thee once 
again, four years after, still the same, light- 
hearted as a child, and free as any gipsy, 
always the same Zafari, rich in poverty, who 
ne’er had aught, and never aught desired. 
But what a change in my own case! Brother, 
what shall I say? An orphan, charitably 
educated at a school where pride went hand in 
hand with knowledge, they did make of me, 
a doubtful boon! a dreamer, rather than a 
workingman. ‘Thou knowest, thou hast known 
me heretofore. I tossed my thoughts and 
wishes skyward in insensate strophes. I brought 
forth a hundred reasons to oppose thy mocking 
laugh. Ihad I know not what ambition inmy 
heart. Of what avail to labor? I was press- 


ing on toward an unseen goal; I thought that 
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everything was real, everything was possible. 
I hoped for everything from fate! And Iam 
one of those who pass whole days in dreamy 
slothfulness before some palace overflowing 
with magnificence, to watch the duchesses go 
in and out. So that one day, dying of hunger 
in the street, I picked up bread wherever I 
could find it, brother; hopelessly and igno- 
miniously. Ah me! when I was twenty 
and believed in my own genius, oft I lost 
my way, wandering barefooted through the 
streets, absorbed in meditation on the lot 
of man; I built a score of plans at every 
point—a perfect mountain of them,—I be- 
wailed the woes of Spain, and thought, 
poor fool, that I was necessary to the 
world. . . Thou seest the result, my friend. 
A lackey! 
DON CESAR. 


Yes, I know that hunger ’s a low door; and 
when one needs must pass through, he who 
stoops the lowest is the greatest man. Fate 


always has its ebb and flow. Hope on. 


RUY BLAS. 


My master is the Marquis of Finlas. 
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DON CESAR. 
I know the man. Dost thou perchance live 


in the palace ? 
RUY BLAS. 


No, until this morning, and this very 


moment, I had never crossed the threshold. 


DON CESAR. 


Is it so? Thy master nathless must abide 


here to perform the functions of his office. 


RUY BLAS. 


True, for he is in demand at court inces- 
santly. But he has secret quarters somewhere 
else which he does never visit in broad day- 
light. ’*T is an unpretentious house within a 
hundred paces of the palace. There do I 
live, my brother. By the secret door, to 
which he only has the key, the marquis some- 
times comes at night, accompanied by certain 
men, all masked, who talk in undertones. 
They sit with closed doors, and no one can 
say what subject is discussed. My only com- 
rades there are two dumb blacks. To them I 


am the master. They know not my name. 
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DON CESAR. 

Ah! yes, ’t is there that he receives his 
spies, as chief of the alcaldes, there that he 
projects his ambuscades. He’s a deep fellow, 
and holds all the threads of intrigue in his 
hand. 

RUY BLAS. 

Last night he said to me: ‘‘ You must be at 
the palace before dawn to-morrow. Go in 
through the gilded wicket.’ When I came, 
he bade me don his livery, for to-day I wear 
for the first time the hateful costume in which 


thou dost see me now. 


DON CESAR (pressing his hand). 

Hope! 

RUY BLAS. 

Hope! Why thou as yet know’st nothing 
of my misery. To live in this contaminating 
and degrading garb, and to have lost all pride 
and all capacity for joy, is nothing. What 
though one be a slave, a wretched slave! 
Mark what I say. Brother, I do not feel this 
hateful livery, because I have within my breast 
a hydra, many-headed, and with tongues of 
flame, that in its deadly folds doth crush my. 
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heart. My outer man doth shock thee ! couldst 
thou look within! 


DON CESAR. 
What meanest thou? 


RUY BLAS. 


Guess, fancy, rack thy brains. Imagine 
something strange, mad, horrible and past 
belief. A stroke of fate that takes one’s 
breath away! Yes, mix a frightful poison, 
dig a pit more fathomless than folly, and more 
black than crime, and still thou wouldst not 
come near to the horror of my secret. Thou 
dost not divine it? Ah! who would? Zafari! 
cast thine eyes into the bottomless abyss, 
whereinto I am forced by destiny! I love 
the queen ! 


DON CESAR. 


Great Heaven! 


RUY BLAS. 

’Neath a canopy whereon is represented the 
imperial globe, in Aranjuez or th’ Escurial— 
and sometimes in the palace—there ’s a man 
whom we can scarcely see we are so far below, 


and who is never named without a thrill of 
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awe; aman, in whose eyes, as in God’s, we 
all are equal; a man at whom we look not 
save in fear and trembling ; a man whom we 
do serve upon our knees; a man, before whom 
to stand covered is a signal honor; a man 
who can make both our heads to fall at a 
mere sign; a man whose every whim is an 
event; aman who lives alone and glorious, 
in wondrous, awe-inspiring majesty; a man 
whose weight is felt through half of the known 
world. Well!—I, the lackey,—dost thou 
hear? yes, of that man, the king! I’m jealous 
beyond words ! 


DON CESAR. 
What! jealous of the king? 


RUY BLAS. 
Yes, marry! jealous of the king! What 
wonder, since I love his wife! 
: DON CESAR. 
Oh! wretched Ruy Blas! 


RUY BLAS. 
Nay, listen to me. I await her every day 
as she goes by. I’m likea lunatic! her life is 


naught but weariness, poor woman! Every 
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—+ 


night I dream of her. To think that she 
must live in this vile court, this hotbed of 
intrigue and falsehood, married to this king, 
who passes all his time in hunting! Imbecile! 
a very blockhead! old at thirty years! less 
than a man! incompetent to reign as well as 
live. A family that ’s dying out. The father 
was so weak he could not hold a pen. Alas! 
for one so young and fair to be compelled to 
give her hand to this king Charles the Second ! 
What a mockery! She always goes at evening 
to the Sisters of the Rosary on Calle Ortaleza. 
How this infatuation sprang to life and grew 
within my heart, I cannot say. But judge of 
it! She loves a blue flower of a certain sort 
from Germany. I go to Caramanchel every 
day—’t is a full league—to get these flowers 
for her. Everywhere I’ve sought, but found 
none elsewhere. Then I make a nosegay of 
the prettiest . . . Ah! but what foolish things 
are these that I do tell thee !-—and at midnight 
glide into the royal park, like any thief, and 
lay the flowers on her favorite bench. And 
yesterday, I even dared to slip among the 
flowers—O brother, pity me !—a letter! When 
I pay my visits to this bench at night, I needs 
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must climb the high walls of the park, and 
there I find the broken iron which is placed 
atop of walls. Some day I shall leave there 
my flesh and my entrails. But does she find 
my flowers and my letter? that I cannot say. 
Thou seest that I’m a mad fool, my brother. 


DON CESAR. 


Devil take me! but thy vagary is not with- 
out its danger. Have a care! The Count 
d’ Ofiate, who also loves her, has an eye upon 
her both as majordomo and as lover. Well it 
may be that, some night, some wideawake 
retainer, ere thy nosegay wither, will nail it to 
thy heart with his halberd.—But what a whim! 
to love the queen! Why is it? how the devil 
didst thou set about it? 


RUY BLAS (passionately ). 


Dost thou think that I can tell? Oh! I 
would sell my very soul to hell to be one of the 
young noblemen whom, from this window, I 
can see as I do speak, a living insult to me, 
enter the palace with beplumed hats and brag- 
gart mien! Yes, I would willingly be damned 
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forever for the power to cast off my fetters, 
and to approach the queen as they can do, in 
garb that’s not degrading! But ten thousand 
furies! to be near her in this guise! in livery! 
a lackey! to be her lackey! Oh! my God! 
have pity on me! 

(He walks up to Don César. ) 


Iremember. Didst thou not ask me why I 
love her so, and how long I have loved her? 
—’T was one day—But what ’sthe use? ’T is 
true, | always knew that thou didst have this 
mania for driving one insane by questions with- 
out number! where? and how? and when? 
and why? My blood is boiling! Madly I do 
love her! yes. I love her, that’s the whole 
on ’t! 


DON CESAR. 


La, la! be not angry. 


RUY BLAS (falling back, pale and exhausted, into 
the arm-chair). 

No. I suffer bitterly. Forgive me, pray. 
Or rather, go. Avoid me. Brother, go. 
Abandon the poor fool who hides beneath a 
valet’s garb the passions of a king! 
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DON CESAR (laying his hand upon his shoulder). 

Avoid thee !—I, who, loving nobody, have 
never suffered—I, poor empty bell that has no 
tongue to ring withal—a beggar, who goes 
begging love I know not where, to whom 
from time to time fate throws a sou,—a 
burned-out heart, from which, alas! the soul 
has fled, like a torn bill of last night’s play,—I, 
brother, for the love with which thine eyes are 
filled, do envy thee no less than pity, Ruy Blas! 


(A pause. They remain with their hands joined, 
looking into each other’s eyes with a melancholy, 
but friendly and trustful expression. ) 


(Enters Don Salluste. He comes slowly forward with 
his eyes intently fixed upon Ruy Blas and Don 
César, who do not see him. He has in one hand a 
hat and sword, which he deposits upon a chair as he 
enters, and in the other a purse which he places 
upon the table. ) 


DON SALLUSTE (to Don César), 


Here is the money. 


(At Don Salluste’s voice, Ruy Blas springs to his feet, 
as if suddenly aroused from sleep, and stands ina 
respectful attitude with eyes cast down.) 


DON CESAR (aside, looking at Don Salluste out of 
the corner of his eye). 


Humph! the devil fly away with me if that 
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glum face has not been listening at the door. 
But, after all, what matter if he has ! 


(Aloud. ) 


Don Salluste, thanks ! 


(He opens the purse, empties it upon the table, and 
joyfully fingers the ducats which he arranges in piles 
upon the velvet cloth. While he is engaged in 
counting them, Don Salluste walks to the back of 
the stage, looking behind to see if Don César 
observes him. He opens the small door at the right. 
Ata sign made by him, three alguazils armed with 
swords and dressed in black come forth. Don 
Salluste cautiously points Don César out to them. 
Ruy Blas, meanwhile, stands like a statue by the 
table, neither hearing nor seeing anything. ) 


DON SALLUSTE (in an undertone, to the alguazils). 

Mark well the man who counts the money 
yonder ; when he goes hence, you ’ll follow 
him, and seize him, without noise. No vio- 


lence. You then will ship him by the shortest 
route to Denia. 


(He hands them a parchment sealed.) 


Here is the order written with my hand. 
You ’ll pay no heed to his chimerical com- 
plaints, but when you are at sea, sell him to 


the first African freebooter whom you chance 
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to meet. A thousand piastres for you. Now 
do my bidding quickly ! 
( The three alguazils bow and go off.) 


DON CESAR (after arranging his ducats to his satis- 
faction). 

Nothing is more grateful and diverting 

than to arrange one’s own crowns in well- 


balanced piles ! 


(He divides them in two equal parts, and turns to 
Ruy Blas. ) 


Here is thy portion, brother. 


; RUY BLAS. 
What ! 
DON CESAR (pointing to one of the two piles of 
gold). 


Take! come! be free! 


~DON SALLUSTE (who is watching them closely, 
aside). 
The devil ! 
RUY BLAS (shaking his head in token of refusal). 
No. My heart it is that needs to be set 
free. My destiny is here. Here I must 


needs remain. 
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DON CESAR. 
’T is well. Do as thou wilt. Art thou 
mad? AmI wise? God only knows. 


(He picks up the money, and tosses it into the purse, 
which he thrusts in his pocket.) 


DON SALLUSTE (still watching them from the back 
of the stage ; aside). 


Almost the self-same air, the self-same face! 


DON CESAR (to Ruy Blas). 
Adieu ! 


RUY BLAS. 
Thy hand! 


(They shake hands, Exit Don César without looking 
at Don Salluste, who stands aloof. ) 
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SCENE IV 


RUY BLAS, DON SALLUSTE. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Ruy Blas! 
RUY BLAS (turning around hastily). 
Monsefior ? 
DON SALLUSTE. 
I’m not certain if the day had broke this 


morning when you came ? 


RUY BLAS. 


“No, Excelencia. I gave your pass in 
silence to the porter, and then came up 
hither. 

DON SALLUSTE. 


- And you wore your cloak ? 


RUY BLAS. 
Yes, monsefior. 
DON SALLUSTE. 


In that case no one in the palace has yet 
seen you in this livery? 
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RUY BLAS. 
Nor any in Madrid. 


DON SALLUSTE (pointing to the door by which 
Don César left the stage). 


’T is well. Go close yon door. Remove 


that coat. 


(Ruy Blas removes his surtout and tosses it upon a 
chair. ) 


You write an admirable hand, if I mistake 
not. Write. 

(He motions to Ruy Blas to take his seat at the table, 
whereon are pens and paper.) 

To-day you are to act as secretary. First 
of all a billet-doux—I have no wish to hide 
aught from you—to my queen of love, Donna 
Praxedis, the fair demon who came down 
to earth from Paradise, I verily believe. 
Write thus: ‘A dire peril hovers o’er my 
head. My queen alone, none other, can 
avert the storm, by coming to me at my house 
to-night. Else am I lost. My life, my rea- 
son and my heart. I lay them all at her feet, 
which I kiss.’’ 

(He interrupts himself with a laugh.) 

A dire peril! faith, ’t is well devised to 
lure her to my arms. In truth, I speak whereof 
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I know, the ladies always love to rescue those 
who ruin them, Add: ‘‘ Youcan safely enter 
after dark, unrecognized, by the small door at 
the extreme end of the avenue. Someone 
whom you can safely trust will let you in.” 


*T is perfect, on my word. Ah! sign. 


RUY BLAS. 


Your name, monsefior ? 


DON SALLUSTE. 

No. Sign Ckésar. ’T is my wom de 
2Querre. 

; RUY BLAS. ; 

May not the lady fail to recognize the 
writing P 

DON SALLUSTE. 

Bah! the seal will tell the tale. I often 
write her by another hand. I leave Madrid 
this evening, Ruy Blas, and leave you here. 
I have a plan in mind for you, the plan ofa 
sincere and faithful friend. Your situation 
will be changed ere long, but it is needful 
that you do in everything obey me. As in you 
I ‘ve found a circumspect, reserved and faith- 


ful servitor . 
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RUY BLAS (bowing). 
Monsefior ! 
DON SALLUSTE (continuing). 
I propose to open out for you a wider 
destiny. 


RUY BLAS (pointing to the letter he has just written). 
To whom shall I address the letter ? 


DON SALLUSTE. 
I ’ll take charge of it. 
(He approaches Ruy Blas with a significant expression. ) 
Your fortune is my care. 


(A pause. He motions to Ruy Blas to sit down at the 
table again. ) 


Write thus: ‘‘I, Ruy Blas, valet to the 
Marquis of Finlas, hereby agree to serve 
him faithfully on all occasions, public or 


clandestine.”’ 
(Ruy Blas obeys.) 


Sign your name. The date. Good. Give 
it me. 
(He folds the letter and the other paper and places 
them in his portfolio.) 


A sword was brought tome. Ah! there it 
is upon that chair. 


(Be points to the chair upon which he placed the hat 
and sword. He walks over to it, and takes the 
sword. ) 
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The scarf is made of silk, painted and 
broidered in the latest style. 
(He calls his attention to the texture. ) 
Just put your hand to it. What say you to 
this flower, Ruy Blas? The hilt was carved 
by Gil, the famous sculptor—none so deft as 
he at digging a pastille-box in a sword-hilt to 
delight the damsels. 


(He passes the scarf to which the sword is attached 
about Ruy Blas’ neck.) 


Put it on. I wish to see how it becomes 
you. Why, upon my soul, you makea perfect 


nobleman ! 
(Listening. ) 
Hush! some one comes—yes. Soon ’t will 
be the hour when the queen will pass. Marquis 


of Basto ! 


(The door opening upon the gallery is thrown open. 
Don Salluste hastily removes his cloak and throws 
it over Ruy Blas’ shoulders, as the Marquis of Basto 
makes his appearance: then he goes to meet the 
marquis, dragging the dumfounded Ruy Blas after 

~ him.) 
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SCENE V 


DON SALLUSTE, RUY BLAS, DON PAMFILO 
D’AVALOS, MARQUIS OF BASTO: afterward 
the MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ and _ the 
COUNT OF ALVA. Then the whole court. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


Permit me, marquis, to present my cousin 
to your grace—Don César, Count of Garofa, 
near Velalcazar. 


RUY BLAS (aside). 
Heaven ! 
DON SALLUSTE (in an undertone, to Ruy Blas). 
Hold your peace ! 


MARQUIS OF BASTO (to Ruy Blas). 
Sefior, [am enchanted .. 
(He takes his hand, which Ruy Blas gives him with 
an embarrassed air. ) 
DON SALLUSTE (in an undertone, to Ruy Blas). 
Let things take their course. Salute him. 


(Ruy Blas bows to the marquis. ) 
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———_—— 


MARQUIS OF BASTO (to Ruy Blas). 
I did dearly love your mother. 


(In an undertone, to Don Salluste.) 


He is much changed. I hardly should 


have known him. 


DON SALLUSTE (in an undertone to the marquis). 


Ten long years of absence! 


MARQUIS OF BASTO (in the same tone). 


True! 


DON SALLUSTE (bringing his hand down upon 
Ruy Blas’ shoulder). 

Returned at last! Do you remember, mar- 
quis? Oh! the prodigal! How he would 
toss your pistoles to the winds in utter reck- 
lessness! Night after night dancing and mas- 
querading at the fish-pond of Apollo, and 
hundreds of musicians making night hideous 
upon the water! Parties, balls and concerts, 
pranks of all sorts every moment in the day, 
setting Madrid agog with unfamiliar sights ! 
In three short years, ruined! he was a true 
lion. He comes now from the Indies with 


the galleons. 
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RUY BLAS (in evident embarrassment). 
My lord... 


DON SALLUSTE (gaily). 


Nay, call me cousin, pray, for we are 
cousins. ‘The Bazans, I think, are known to 
be free-handed and outspoken noblemen. Our 
ancestor was Iniguez d’Iviza. His grandson, 
Pedro de Bazan, espoused Marianne de Gor. 
He had by Marianne, Don John, who was 
made admiral by King Don Philip; Don John 
had two sons, who grafted two new quarterings 
upon a venerable tree. I am the Marquis of 
Finlas, and you the Count of Garofa. We 
stand on equal terms; our rank is equal, 
César, through our mothers. You are Aragon, 
I Portugal. Your branch is no less high than 
ours. I am the fruit of one, and you the 
flower of the other. 


RUY BLAS (aside). 


Whither is he leading me, in God’s name? 


(While Don Salluste is speaking, the Marquis of Santa- 
Cruz, Don Alvar de Bazan y Benavides, an old man 
with a huge wig and gray moustache draws near 
them. ) 
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MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ (to Don Salluste). 
You expound it very well. If he’s your 


cousin, he is mine as well. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


*T is true, for we are all from the same 
stock, my lord of Santa-Cruz. 


(He presents Ruy Blas. ) 
Don César. 
MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ. 


I opine that this is not he who was counted 
dead ? 


DON SALLUSTE. 
It is, indeed. 


MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ. 


Aha! he has returned ? 


-DON SALLUSTE. 
Yes, from the Indies. 
MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ (scrutinizing Ruy 
Blas). 
Ah! ’t is he, in very truth! 


DON SALLUSTE. 


You recognize him? 
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MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ. 
Marry! that Ido! Isaw him born! 


DON SALLUSTE (in an undertone, to Ruy Blas). 


The good man’s blind and stubbornly 
denies it. You he recognized to prove the 
power of his eyes. 


MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ (extending his hand 
to Ruy Blas). 


Your hand, my cousin. 


RUY BLAS (bowing). 
Good my lord... 


MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ (in an undertone to 
Don Salluste). 


He could not be improved ! 
(To Ruy Blas. ) 


Entranced to see you ! 


DON SALLUSTE (to the marquis, leading him 
apart). 

I propose to pay his debts. In your posi- 
tion you can serve him most effectively. If 
any post at court were vacant at this moment, 
in the king’s household, or the queen’s . . . 
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MARQUIS OF SANTA-CRUZ (in an undertone). 


A charming youth! I will consider it. 
And then, he ’s of our family. 


DON SALLUSTE (in an undertone). 
Your influence is potent in the Council of 
Castille. I do commend him to you. 


(He leaves the Marquis of Santa-Cruz and presents 
Ruy Blas to divers other gentlemen; among them is 
the Count of Alva, very magnificently dressed. Don 
Salluste presents Ruy Blas to him.) 


César, Count of Garofa, near Velalcazar, 
and my cousin. 
(The noblemen gravely exchange salutations with the 

bewildered Ruy Blas.) 

DON SALLUSTE (to the Count of Ribagorza). 

You were not present yesterday at the ballet 
of Atalanta? Lindamira danced most charm- 
ingly. 


(He waxes enthusiastic over the Count of Alva’s 
> doublet. ) 


*T is very beautiful, my lord of Alva! 


COUNT OF ALVA. 


Ah! I had another still more beautiful. 
Red satin with gold ribbons. Matalobos stole 


it from me. 
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A COURT USHER (at the back of the stage). 
The queen approaches. Take your places, 


gentlemen. 

(The great curtains which cover the glass partition are 
drawn aside. The noblemen stand together near 
the door. Guards march in, and draw up in two 
lines. Ruy Blas, in great excitement, gasping for 
breath, rushes to the front of the stage as if to seek 
shelter there. Don Salluste follows him.) 

DON SALLUSTE (in an undertone, to Ruy Blas). 
In God’s name, can it be that when your 

fortune waxes great your spirit fails? Be up 

and doing, Ruy Blas. I leave Madrid to- 
night. My little house, close by the bridge, 
where you ’re installed, I give to you, and the 

two mutes as well! except the secret keys I 

place in your hands everything pertaining to 

it; soon you will receive my further orders. 

Do my will, and I will make your fortune. 

Upward climb, fear naught, the hour is most 

opportune. The court ’s a country where one 

travels without seeing clearly whither one’s 
steps tend. March on with eyes blindfolded. 

I will see for both of us, my friend ! 

(More guards appear at the back of the stage. ) 


THE USHER (in a loud voice). 
The queen ! 
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RUY BLAS (aside). 
The queen! oh! God! 


(The queen appears, beneath a canopy of scarlet velvet 
carried by four gentlemen of the chamber, bare- 
headed. She is magnificently dressed, and sur- 
rounded by ladies-in-waiting, and pages. Ruy Blas 
gazes at her, in bewilderment, as if struck dumb by 
the resplendent vision. All the grandees put on their 
hats, the Marquis of Basto, Count of Alva, Marquis 
of Santa-Cruz and Don Salluste. Don Salluste walks 
quickly to the chair on which he placed the hat, 
which he seizes and carries to Ruy Blas.) 


DON SALLUSTE (to Ruy Blas, placing the hat upon 
his head). 


What new infirmity is this? Be covered, 
César. “You are a grandee of Spain. 


RUY BLAS (desperately, in an undertone to Don 
Salluste ). 


My Jord, what further orders have you for 
me now? 
DON SALLUSTE (pointing to the queen, who is 
walking slowly along the gallery). 
I bid you win yon woman’s heart, and be 


her lover ! 


ACT SECOND 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 


A salon adjoining the queen’s bedroom. At the 
left a small door, opening into the bedroom. At the 
right, another door, leading to the outer rooms of the 
suite. At the back, large windows, open. It isa beau- 
tiful summer’s afternoon. A large table, arm-chairs. 
The image of a saint, in a rich setting, stands against 
the wall; beneath it are the words: Santa Maria 
Zsclava. Opposite the image is a Madonna, in front 
of which burns a golden lamp. Near the Madonna is 
a full length portrait of King Charles II. 

When the curtain rises, the queen, Donna Maria 
de Neubourg, is sitting in a corner beside one of her 
women, a pretty young girl. The queen wears a dress 
of cloth of silver. She is embroidering, and pauses in 
her work now and then to chat. In the opposite corner 
upon a high-backed chair, sits Donna Juana della 
Cueva, Duchess of Albuquerque, first lady of the bed- 
chamber, an elderly woman in black with an embroid- 
ery frame in her hand. Near the duchess, several 
duennas are engaged in divers occupations peculiar to 
women, around a table. In the background is Don 
Guritan, Count of Ofiate, majordomo ; a tall, thin man 
with gray moustache, about fifty-five years of age; he 
has the bearing of an old soldier, although he is 
dressed with exaggerated foppishness, and is be- 
ribboned even to his shoes. 
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SCENE 1! 


THE QUEEN, DUCHESS OF ALBUQUERQUE, 
DON GURITAN, CASILDA, DUENNAS. 


THE QUEEN. 
Nathless he’s gone! I should be at my 
ease. But no! The Marquis of Finlas sits 
heavy on my heart! The creature hates me. 


CASILDA. 
Is he not exiled in accordance with your 


wish ? 
THE QUEEN. 


He hates me! 
CASILDA. 
But, your majesty ... 


THE QUEEN. 

Casilda, strange it is, but true, the marquis 
is to me as if he were my evil angel. But a 
short time since, the day before he was to 
leave Madrid, he came as usual to the kissing 
hands. All the grandees were walking toward 
the throne in single file; I gave my hand to 


them to kiss, in sad but tranquil mood, gazing 
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abstractedly the while at a great battle picture 
painted on the wall; when suddenly I chanced 
to let my eyes fall toward the table, and I saw 
this awe-inspiring man approaching me! As 
soon as I saw him, I saw no other. Slowly 
he came forward toying with the hilt of astylet, 
of which at times I saw the gleaming blade ; 
his face was grave and from his eyes shot 
flaming glances that did dazzle me. He 
stooped, as if he were about tocrawl... I 
felt upon my hand his snake-like mouth ! 


CASILDA. 

He was but paying his respects; pray, do we 

not pay ours? 
THE QUEEN. 

His lips were not like other men’s. I have 
not seen him since; but I have often thought 
of him. I’ve many other cares, but still I 
_ say and say again in my own mind: ‘‘Hell is 
in that man’s soul. In that man’s hands I’m 
naught but a weak woman.’’ In my dreams 
at night I meet upon my path the horrid 
demon, who doth kiss my hand; I see his eye 
wherein hate gleams; and oft I feel his icy 
kiss, like deadly poison, in long shudders run 
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through every vein even to my heart, which 
seems to turn to ice! What dost thou say to 


that ? 
CASILDA. 


Pure phantoms, madame! 


THE QUEEN. 
Truth to say, I ’ve much more pressing 
cause for trepidation in my heart. 
(Aside. ) 
Ah me! I must conceal from them this 


thing that tortures me. 
(To Casilda.) 
Those beggars, who dared not come near... 


CASILDA (going to the window). 
I know, madame. They are still yonder, 
on the square. 


THE QUEEN. 
Here, take my purse, and throw it to them. 


(Casilda takes the purse, and is about to throw it 
through the window. ) 


CASILDA. 
Oh! madame, in pity’s name, will not you, 
who gives alms so freely, 


(Calling the queen’s attention to Don Guritan, who is 
standing in silence at the back of the stage, with his 
eyes fixed upon his mistress in mute adoration. ) 
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toss a trifle to the Count of Ofiate? not even 
one poor word? He isa fine old fellow, dead 
in love beneath his coat of mail! His heart 
is tender in proportion to the hardness of the 
bark ! 

THE QUEEN. 


He ’s very wearisome ! 


CASILDA. 
I grant you that. Pray speak to him. 


THE QUEEN (turning to Don Guritan). 


Good-morrow, count! 


(Don Guritan approaches with three reverences, and 
with a deep sigh kisses the queen’s hand, which she 
abandons to him absent-mindedly. Then he returns 
to his place beside the seat of the first lady of the 
bed-chamber. ) 

DON GURITAN (to Casilda, as he retires). 


The queen to-day is charming ! 


CASILDA (looking after him). 

Oh! poor heron! patiently he stands beside 
the water which attracts him. After a long 
day of waiting, if he catches a ‘‘ good-morn- 
ing’’ or ‘‘good-evening,’’ words of little 
meaning, off he goes with that to feed upon, 


as happy as a king. 
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THE QUEEN (with a melancholy smile). 
Be silent! 
CASILDA. 
For his happiness, to see you is enough. 
To see the queen,—the meaning of those 
words to him is—joy ! 


(She goes into raptures over a box, which stands upon 
a small table.) 


Oh! what a lovely box! 


THE QUEEN. 
Aha! I have the key to it. 


CASILDA. 
This aloes-wood is exquisite ! 


THE QUEEN (handing her the key). 
Unlock it. See, I ’ve had it filled with 
relics of the saints, my dear; and ’t is my 
purpose now to send it to my father, at Neu- 

bourg ; he will be well content with it. 


(She muses for a moment, then abruptly rouses herself 
from her reverie. ) 


I will not think! I would that I could ban- 
ish from my mind the thought that fills it. 
(To Casilda. ) 
Go to my room, and bring a book. . 
I’m mad! no German book! but one all 
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in the Spanish tongue. The king is hunting. 
Always absent. Ah! how wearisome! ‘These 
six months past, twelve days I ’ve passed with 
him. 
CASILDA. 
Espouse a king to have the privilege of liv- 
ing in this wise ! 


(The queen falls back into her reverie, then rouses her- 
self from it once more, as if with a violent effort.) 


THE QUEEN. 
I will go out! 


(At these words, uttered by the queen in an imperious 
tone, the Duchess of Albuquerque, who has thus far 
not moved in her chair, raises her head, then stands 
up, and executes a profound reverence to the queen.) 


DUCHESS OF ALBUQUERQUE (in a harsh, 
abrupt tone). 


When the queen goes out, each door must 
be thrown open for her—so it is ordained— 
by one of the grandees of Spain entitled to 
the key. No one of them can be within the 


palace at this hour. 


THE QUEEN. 
Am Lin prison, pray? is it your wish that I 
should die of ennui, duchess? 
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THE DUCHESS (with another reverence). 
I am first lady of the bed-chamber, and I 


but do the duties of my office. 
(She resumes her seat.) 


THE QUEEN (putting her hands to her head in 
despair. Aside). 
I will to my dreaming once again! No! 
(Aloud. ) 
Quick! a lansquenet! come hither, all my 


women ! bring tables, let us play ! 


THE DUCHESS (to the duennas). 
Stir not, mesdames. 
(She rises and makes a reverence to the queen.) 
Her Majesty, according to the ancient law, 
cannot play save with kings, or with kings’ 
kinsfolk. 
THE QUEEN (vehemently). 
Very well! send for his kinsfolk. 


CASILDA (aside, glancing at the duchess). 
Oh! duenna! 


THE DUCHESS (crossing herself ). 
God, madame, has given none such to the 
reigning king. The queen-mother is dead. 
He is alone. 
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THE QUEEN. 
Let lunch be served ! 


CASILDA. 
Yes, that will be diverting in good sooth. 


THE QUEEN. 


Casilda, I invite thee. 


CASILDA (aside, glancing at the duchess). 


Oh! most estimable grandmother ! 


THE DUCHESS (with a reverence). 
When the king’s not present, the queen eats 


alone. 
i (She resumes her seat.) 


_ THE QUEEN (in desperation). 

To be forbidden,—O Mon Dieu! what 
shall I do?—to go abroad, or play, or eat, to 
suit my pleasure! Verily my life has been a 
living death this year past, since I became a 


queen. 


CASILDA (aside, gazing at her compassionately). 

Poor woman ! to be forced to pass her days 
in misery amid this dreary court, and to have 
no distraction other than to see, upon the 


edge of this flat swamp of stagnant water, 
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(Glancing at Don Guritan, who is still standing like a 
statue in the same spot. ) 


an old lovelorn count a-dreaming on his feet ! 


THE QUEEN (to Casilda). 
What ’s to be done? cudgel thy brains ! 


CASILDA. 
I have it! When the king is absent, you 
reign in his stead. Give order that the 
ministers be called together, for your pleasure ! 


THE QUEEN (shrugging her shoulders). 
Pleasure, forsooth! to have eight frowning 
faces sitting there, prating to me of France 
and of her tottering king, of Rome, and of 
the portrait of the archduke, who ’s parading 
through the streets of Burgos, with a mounted 
escort, ’neath a canopy of cloth of gold, by 

four alcaldes borne ! seek something else. 


CASILDA. 


Oh, well, suppose I were to bid some youth- 
ful squire come and drive away your ennui? 


THE QUEEN. 
Oh! Casilda ! 
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CASILDA. 

I would like right well to look at a young 
man, madame! this venerable court is death 
tome. ’T is my belief that old age comes on 
through the eyes, and that one grows old 
much more rapidly from having none to look 
at but the old! 


THE QUEEN. 
Laugh, madcap! Ah! there comes a day 
when the sad heart retires within itself to weep. 
Child, as one loses sleep, one loses joy. 
( Musing.) 
My only happiness lies in that corner of the 
park to which I have the right to go alone. 


CASILDA. 
Oh! happiness, indeed! a charming spot! 
where behind every statue traps are set. 
There ’s nothing to be seen. The walls are 


higher than the trees. 


THE QUEEN. 
Oh! would that I might sometimes go 


abroad ! 
CASILDA. 


That you might go abroad? Well, madame, 


listtome. Letusspeaklow. There’s nothing 
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like a harsh and gloomy prison cell to set 
one’s wits at work to find in its half-light 
that shining jewel called ‘‘the key of the 
fields.’’? I have it! When you choose, 
despite your naughty guardians, I ’ll let 
you out at night, and through the town 
we ’ll go. 
THE QUEEN. 


Great Heaven! never! say no more! 


CASILDA. 


’T is very easy. 


THE QUEEN. 
Peace ! 


(She moves away from Casilda a short distance, and 
falls to musing again.) 


Ah! would that I, who stand in fear of all 
these proud grandees, were in my dear old 
Germany once more, with my dear parents! 
How my sister and myself would run about 
amid the grass; and when the peasants passed, 
dragging their sheaves, we ’d speak to them. 
Ah! it was lovely! But one night, alas! there 
came a man, dressed all in black, who said,— 


my sister, sweet companion of my youth, and 
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I stood hand in hand—‘‘ Madame, you ’re to 
be Queen of Spain.’’ My father was all joy, 
my mother wept. To-day they both are weep- 
ing. I propose to send this box in secret to 
my father; he ’ll be very pleased with it. 
How all things do combine to drive me to 
despair. My little birds that came from 
Germany are all dead, every one. 


(Casilda, with a sidelong glance at the duchess, goes 
through the motion of wringing the bird’s neck.) 
Nor may I have a flower from my native 

land. No word of love doth ever vibrate in 
my ear. To-day I am a queen, once I was 
free. The park is very gloomy in the even- 
ing, as thou sayest, the walls so high that 
nothing can be seen. Oh! deathly weari- 
ness ! 


(Singing is heard in the distance. ) 


What is that sound? 


CASILDA. 


The laundresses, singing as they pass 


through the square. 


(The singing comes nearer. The words can be dis- 
tinguished. The queen listens eagerly.) 
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VOICES WITHOUT. 


A quoi bon entendre 
Les oiseaux des bois ? 
L’oiseau le plus tendre 
Chante dans ta voix. 


Que Dieu montre ou voile 
Les astres des cieux ! 

La plus pure étoile 

Brille dans tes yeux. 


Qu’ avril renouvelle 
Le jardin en fleur! 
La fleur la plus belle 
Fleurit dans ta coeur. 


Cet oiseau de flamme, 
Cet astre du jour, 
Cette fleur de l’Ame, 
S’appelle l’amour !? 


(The voices gradually grow fainter and die away.) 


THE QUEEN (dreamily). 
Love! They are happy. Ah! their 


voices and their singing cause me pain and 
joy in the same breath. 


THE DUCHESS (to the duennas). 


See to it that these women be dismissed, 


whose singing doth annoy the queen ! 
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THE QUEEN (hastily). 
Why, I could scarcely hear them. ’T is 
my wish that they be left in peace, madame. 
Poor women ! 


(To Casilda, pointing to a window at the back of the 
stage.) 


There the woods are not so dense; that 
window looks upon the open fields. Come, 


let us see if we can see them there. 
(She walks toward the window with Casilda. ) 


THE DUCHESS (rising, with a reverence). 
A queen of Spain should not look through 


the window. 


THE QUEEN (stopping, and turning back), 

Well-a-day! The sunset, which doth flood 
the vales with light, the golden dust, which 
trom the roads doth rise at evening, and the 
far off singing which is heard by every other 
ear, nO more exist forme ! for I have bade the 
world adieu. I may not even look upon God’s 
nature ! may not even witness others’ freedom! 


THE DUCHESS (motioning to the attendants to 
leave the room). 


Go. This is the festival of All Saints. 


. (Casilda takes a few steps toward the door. The 
queen detains her.) 
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THE QUEEN. 
Dost thou leave me too ? 


CASILDA (pointing to the duchess). 


Madame, she bids us go. 


THE DUCHESS (bowing to the floor). 


We needs must leave the queen to her 
devotions. 


(Exeunt all, with profound reverences. ) 
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SCENE. -II 


THE QUEEN (alone). 


To her devotions! rather to her thoughts ! 
for whither can I fly from them? Alone! 
They all have left me. A poor soul without 
a light to guide my feet through this dark path ! 

(Musing. ) 

Ah me! the imprint of that bleeding hand 
upon the wall! Mon Dieu! can he be 
wounded? Even so, ’t is his own fault. Why 
should he seek to climb so high a wall? To 
bring me flowers that are denied me here, for 
that, for such a trifle, to facesucharisk! The 
sharp points of the iron doubtless caused his 
wound. A bit of lace was hanging there. A 
drop of blood thus shed for me is well worth 
all my tears. 


(She becomes more absorbed than ever in her reverie. ) 


Each time I go to seek the flowers on that 
bench, I promise God, whose helping hand no 
longer is held out to me, that I will not return. 
And yet I do return and never fail. But he! 
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for three days he has made no sign. Wounded, 
perhaps! Whoe’er thou art, O youth un- 
known to me, who, seeing me alone, and far 
from all I love, dost come to me, heedless of 
all the risk thou dost incur, albeit thou dost 
ask naught at my hands, nor hast thou aught 
to hope; thou who dost shed thy blood, and 
put thy life in jeopardy to bring a flower to 
the Queen of Spain; whoe’er thou art, thou 
friend, whose shadow doth abide with me, 
my heart obeys an arbitrary law; be by thy 
mother loved, be blest by me! 


(She puts her hand to her heart, and continues 
vehemently.) 


Oh! how his letter burns me! 
(Relapsing into her reverie.) 

And the other! Don Salluste, the implaca- 
ble! Fate overwhelms me and protects me, 
both at once. E’en while an angel bears me 
company, a horrid spectre does the like; and 
though I see them not, I seem to feel amid the 
darkness on one hand a man who hates me, on 
the other one who loves me, struggling, to lead 
me on perhaps to some momentous crisis. 
Will the one save me from the other! Who 
can say? Alas! my destiny is driven to and 
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fro by two opposing currents. What a poor, 
weak mortal is a queen, and of how little 


consequence ! 
(She kneels before the Madonna.) 


Oh! save me, madame! for I dare not 


raise my eyes to you! ; 
(She interrupts herself. ) 


Mon Dieu! the lace, the flower and the 
letter are like fire ’gainst my heart! 


(She puts her hand in her bosom, and takes out a 
crumpled letter, a bunch of withered blue flowers, 
and a piece of lace stained with blood, which she 
throws upon the table. Then she kneels once 
more. ) 


O Holy Virgin, Star of Ocean! Holy Vir- 
gin, hope of them who suffer martyrdom! 
help me, I pray ! 

(Interrupting herself.) 

That letter ! 

(Half turning toward the table.) 

There it lies and draws me to it. 

(Kneeling again.) 

Nay, I will not read it! O thou queen of 
gentleness ! whom Jesus gives to be a sister to 
the sore afflicted ! come, I call on thee! 


(She rises, walks a few steps toward the table, stops, 
ana at last pounces upon the letter, as if yielding to 
an irresistible attraction.) 
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Yes, I will read it once again, for the last 
time! Then I ’ll destroy it! 


(With a sad smile.) 


Woe is me! for a month past, I’ve said 
that every day. 


(She unfolds the letter with a determined air and 
reads. ) 


‘“¢ Madame, down in the darkness under- 
neath your feet, lost in the shadows which 
envelop him, there crawls a man who loves 
you well; who suffers, a vile earth worm, 
amorous of a star; who ’d sell his soul for 
you at need; and who is dying in the depths, 
while you give forth a dazzling light upon the 
heights.’’ 

(She lays the letter upon the table. ) 

The heart, when it ’s athirst, must quench 
its thirst, though ’t were with poison. 


(She replaces the letter and the lace in her bosom.) 


Naught have I on this earth, but I must 
have some one to love! Alas! if he had 
wished, I would have loved the king. But 
thus he leaves me—all alone—bereft of love. 


(The great door is thrown wide open. Enters a court 
usher in full dress.) 
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THE USHER (in a loud voice). 
A letter from the king! 
THE QUEEN (as if suddenly aroused from sleep, 
with a joyful cry). 
A letter from the king! Saved ! saved! 
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SCENE Iil 


THE QUEEN, DUCHESS OF ALBUQUERQUE, 
CASILDA, DON GURITAN, THE QUEEN’S 
WOMEN, PAGES, RUY BLAS. 


(All enter with serious faces; the duchess first, then 
the women. Ruy Blas remains in the background. 
He is dressed with great magnificence. His cloak 
falls over his left hand and conceals it. Two pages, 
bearing the king’s letter upon a cushion of cloth of 
gold, kneel in front of the queen, a few steps away. ) 


RUY BLAS (aside). 
Where am I? Oh! how beautiful she is! 
Why am I here ? 


THE QUEEN (aside). 
The succor comes to me from Heaven ! 
( Aloud.) 
Give me the letter quickly ! 
(Turning to the king’s portrait.) 

Thanks, monsefior. 

(To the duchess.) 
Whence came this letter ? 


THE DUCHESS. 
From Aranjuez, where the king is hunting, 
madame. 
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THE QUEEN. 

From the very bottom of my heart I give 
him thanks. He realized that in my ennui I 
did sorely need a loving word from him! 
Pray give it me. 


THE DUCHESS (with a reverence, putting out her 
hand for the letter). 


Custom demands, I grieve to say, that I 
should open it and read it first of all. 


THE QUEEN. 
Again! ’T is well; read on! 


(The duchess takes the letter, and slowly unfolds it.) 


CASILDA (aside). 
Now for the billet-doux ! 


THE DUCHESS (reading). 


‘*Madanie, the wind is very high, and I 
have killed six wolves. Signed CARLOS.” 


THE QUEEN (aside). 


Woe is me! 


DON GURITAN (to the duchess). 
Pray, is that all? 
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THE DUCHESS. 
Yes, my lord count. 


CASILDA (aside). 


So he has killed six wolves! how that 
enkindles the imagination! Is your heart 
jealous, loving, comfortless and weary? He 
has killed six wolves ! 


THE DUCHESS (to the queen, handing her the 
letter). 


Is it your Majesty’s good pleasure? . . . 


THE QUEEN (putting it aside). 
No. 


CASILDA (to the duchess). 
Pray, is that really all? 


THE DUCHESS. 


Of course. What need of more? Our 
king is hunting. On the road he writes of 
what he’s killed and of the weather, as ’t is 
meet he should. 


(Examining the letter anew.) 


He writes, I said—but no, he dictates. 
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THE QUEEN (snatching the letter and examining it.) 
In good sooth, ’t is not his hand, except 
the signature. 


(She scrutinizes it more carefully, and seems to be 
amazed beyond measure. Aside.) 


Is this a dream? ’t is surely in the same 
hand as the letter ! 


(She indicates by a motion of her hand the letter 
which is concealed over her heart. ) 


Oh! what can it mean ? 
(To the duchess. ) 


Pray, where is he who brought the message? 


THE DUCHESS (pointing to Ruy Blas). 
There. 


THE QUEEN (turning toward Ruy Blas). 
This youth ? 


' THE DUCHESS. 

He brought it to the palace personally. A 
new equerry given by his Majesty to you, 
madame. A nobleman commended to me on 
the king’s behalf by my lord of Santa-Cruz. 


THE QUEEN. 
His name ? 
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THE DUCHESS. 
Don César de Bazan, Count of Garofa. If 
what is said of him ’s to be believed, he is a 
most accomplished gentleman. 


THE QUEEN. 

’T is well. Ill speak to him. 

(To Ruy Blas.) 
Sefion: sjayh 
RUY BLAS (with a start, aside). 

She sees me! speaks tome! God! how I 

tremble! 
THE DUCHESS. 


Count, come hither. 


DON GURITAN (aside, looking askance at Ruy 
Blas). 


That youth! an equerry! that meets not 
my views. 


(Ruy Blas, pale and embarrassed, comes forward 
slowly. ) 


THE QUEEN (to Ruy Blas). 


You come from Aranjuez? 


RUY BLAS (bowing). 


Yes, madame. 
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THE QUEEN. 
The king is well? 


(Ruy Blas bows; she points to the king’s letter). 
And he dictated this for me? 


RUY BLAS. 
He was on horseback. He dictated it... 
(He hesitates a moment.) 


to one of his attendants who stood near. 


THE QUEEN (aside, glancing at Ruy Blas). 


His gaze doth pierce me through and 
through. I dare not ask to whom. 
(Aloud. ) 
’T is weil; you are dismissed. But, stay ! 


(Ruy Blas, who had walked a few steps toward the 
door, returns to the queen.) 


Were many gentlemen assembled there ? 
(Aside.) 
Why does it move me so to look upon this 


youth ? 
: (Ruy Blas bows; she continues. ) 


Who were they? 


RUY BLAS. 
I know not their names. I passed a few 
brief moments only with the king. ’T is 
three days since I left Madrid. 
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THE QUEEN (aside). 
Three days ! , 
(She gazes with a troubled expression at Ruy Blas.) 


RUY BLAS (aside). 
She is another’s wife ! O terrifying jealousy ! 
And whose !—a gulf is opening beneath my 
feet ! 


DON GURITAN (approaching Ruy Blas). 

You are the queen’s equerry. Just a word 
with you. You know your functions! You 
must pass the night in the next room, to give 
the king admittance, should he choose to pay 
a visit to the queen. 


RUY BLAS (with a convulsive start). 
What ! I admit the king ! 
(Aloud.) 
But—he is absent. 


DON GURITAN. 


May he not arrive when we do least expect 
him ? 


RUY BLAS (aside). 
Death ! 


DON GURITAN (aside, watching Ruy Blas). 
Why, what ’s the matter with the man? 
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THE QUEEN (who has heard everything, and 
whose eyes are still fixed upon Ruy Blas). 


How pale he is. 


(Ruy Blas staggers, and clutches at the arm of a chair 
for support. ) 


CASILDA (to the queen). 
Madame, this youth is ill! 


RUY BLAS (hardly able to stand). 

I? no! but it is strange how the strong 
wind—the burning sun—and the longride.. . 
(Aside. ) 

Admit the king! 


(He falls fainting upon a chair. His cloak is dis- 
arranged, and no longer conceals his left hand, 
which is seen to be wrapped in blood-stained 
bandages. ) 


CASILDA. 
Great God, madame! his hand is wounded! 


THE QUEEN. 
Wounded:! 


CASILDA. 
Yes, and he has swooned! Give him some 


pungent essence to inhale! 


THE QUEEN (fumbling in her stomacher). 
I have a flask here which contains a liquid. 


(At that moment her eye falls on the sleeve upon Ruy 
Blas’ right arm.) 
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(Aside.) 
’T is the self-same lace! 


(As she speaks, she takes the flask from her bosom, 
and in her confusion pulls out at the same time the 
bit of lace which was concealed there. Ruy Blas, 
who does not remove his eyes from her, catches 
sight of the lace.) 


RUY BLAS (beside himself with excitement). 
Oh ! 


(The queen’s eyes and his meet. A pause.) 
THE QUEEN (aside). 
"T is he! 
RUY BLAS (aside). 
Upon her heart ! 


THE QUEEN (aside). 
"T is he! 
RUY BLAS (aside). 
O God, I pray that I may die this moment! 


(In the confusion caused by all the women crowding 
around Ruy Blas, nobody has noticed what took 
place between the queen and him.) 


CASILDA (holding the vinaigrette to his nose). 
How came you by this wound! Was it 
made recently? No. It reopened on the 


road. Then wherefore undertake to be the 
bearer of the message from the king? 
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THE QUEEN (to Casilda). 
You will, ere long, I trust, have done with 
your inquiries. 


THE DUCHESS (to Casilda). 
What cares the queen for that, my dear? 


THE QUEEN. 
Since he did write the letter, ’t was most fit 
that he should bring it to me, was it not ? 


CASILDA. 
But he’s not said that he did write the 
letter. 


‘ THE QUEEN (aside). 
Oh! 
(To Casilda. ) 
Be silent ! 
CASILDA (to Ruy Blas). 


Does your Grace feel somewhat better ? 


RUY BLAS. 


I am born again ! 


THE QUEEN (to her women). 


The time is flying, let us go within. See 
that the count is shown to his apartments. 
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(At the back of the stage, to the pages.) 
The king, you know, will not return to- 
night. He passes the whole season in the 
hunting field. 


(She enters her apartment with her retinue. ) 


CASILDA (looking after her). 


Her majesty has something on her mind. 


(Exit Casilda, following the queen, and taking with 
her the little box of relics.) 


RUY BLAS (alone). 


(For some moments he seems still to be listening with 
ecstatic joy to the queen’s last words. He acts as if 
he were dreaming. The piece of lace, let fall by 
the queen in her confusion, is still lying upon the 
floor. He picks it up, gazes passionately at it, and 
covers it with kisses. Then he turns his eyes 
upward.) 


O God! in mercy do not drive me mad! 
(Gazing at the piece of lace.) 
It was in very truth upon her heart! 


(He thrusts it into his bosom. Enters Don Guritan. 
He returns through the same door through which he 
followed the queen. He stalks slowly toward Ruy 
Blas. When he is within a short distance of him he 
partly draws his sword, and with his eye compares 
its length with that worn by Ruy Blas. They are 
not of the same length. He replaces his sword in 
its scabbard. Ruy Blas looks at him in amazement.) 
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SCENE IV 


RUY BLAS, DON GURITAN. 


DON GURITAN (thrusting his sword back into its 
scabbard ). 


I will bring two of equal length. 


RUY BLAS. 


Sefior, what means... 


DON GURITAN (with the utmost gravity). 

In.sixteen hundred fifty, I was very much 
inlove. Ilived at Alicante then. A youth, well 
made, and beautiful as Cupid, dared to look 
too closely at my love, and was forever pass- 
ing ‘neath her balcony, in front of the cathe- 
dral, prouder than the captain of an admiral’s 
ship. His name was Vasquez, noble, though 
a bastard. Him I slew. 


(Ruy Blas attempts to interrupt him, but Don Guritan 
checks him with a gesture, and continues. ) 


Later, about the year sixty-six, Gil, Count 
of Iscola, a gorgeous cavalier, did send a slave, 
one Grifel of Viserta, with a billet-doux, to 
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my beloved, who presented it to me. The 
slave I ordered put to death, and slew the 


master. 


RUY BLAS. 
But, sefior! 


DON GURITAN (continuing). 

Later, about the year eighty, I believed that 
my inamorata of that day, a charming girl, 
was false to me with Tirso Gamonal, one of 
those pretty youths, whose haughty and attract- 
ive faces snow-white plumes so well become. 
It was the fashion in those days to have one’s 
mules shod with the finest gold. I slew Don 
Tirso Gamonal. 


RUY BLAS. 


But what does all this mean, sefior ? 


DON GURITAN. 

It means, my lord, that water comes forth 
from the well when we do draw it out ; and 
that the sun will rise at four o’clock to-mor- 
row ; and that there ’s a lenely spot behind 
the chapel, far from any road, and most con- 
venient for us men of heart; and that your 
name, I think, is César, mine Don Gaspar 


Guritan Tassis y Guevarra, Count of Offate. 
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RUY BLAS (coldly). 
”T is well. I will be there. 


(For a few seconds, Casilda, who has crept softly in 
through the small door at the back of the stage, has 
been listening curiously to the last words of the two 
men, unseen by them.) 


CASILDA (aside). 
A duel! I must run and tell the queen. 
(Exit through the small door.) 


DON GURITAN (with imperturbable gravity). 

If you will deign to give me your attention, 
sefior, I will say for your behoof, anent my 
ways of thought, that I have never set great 
store by the moustache-twirling coxcombs, 
pretty fops, who take a woman’s fancy, who 
are sometimes plaintive, sometimes jovial, and 
who, with divers winks and grimaces, and 
graceful attitudes in arm-chairs faint for a 


mere scratch. 
RUY BLAS. 


Sefior . . . I do not understand. 


DON GURITAN. 


You understand full well. We are in love 


with-the same treasure. One of us is in the 
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other’s way here in this palace. I am major- 
domo, you equerry. Thus our rights are equal. 
But I am ill-favored, and the contest would be 
far from equal; mine is the right of longest 
standing, yours of the youngest man. There- 
fore I fear you much. To see a famished 
youngster with strong teeth, a lordly air and 
glowing eyes, sit at the table where I sit and 
fast, is very painful to me. As for joining 
battle on the field of love with such an one, 
nonsense, my friend! I am but ill prepared 
to stand a siege; I have the gout; and 
furthermore, I’m no such fool as to dispute 
the heart of any fair Penelope with a young 
blade so quick to fall into a syncope. And 
that is why, deeming you very interesting, 
comely, winning, loving and attractive, I feel 
that I must slay you. 


RUY BLAS. 
Very well! pray, try. 


DON GURITAN. 
To-morrow, Count of Garofa, at daybreak, 
at the designated spot, we will so please you, 
without witnesses or servitors, have at each 


other like true knights, and worthy gentlemen, 
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with sword and dagger, as beseems those who 
belong to families like ours. 


(He extends his hand to Ruy Blas, who takes it.) 


RUY BLAS. 
Not a word of this, say you not so? 


(The count makes a gesture of assent. ) 


Until to-morrow. 
(Exit Ruy Blas.) 


DON GURITAN (alone). 


No, I did not feel that his hand trembled in 
the least degree. A gallant youth is he to 
bear himself in this wise, when he’s sure to 
die. 

(The sound of a key is heard turning in the lock of the 


small door to the queen’s bedroom. Don Guritan 
turns. ) - 


Some one is opening yon door. 


(The queen appears and walks quickly up to Don 
Guritan, who is surprised and delighted to see her. 
She holds the little box in her hands. ) 
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SCENE V 


DON GURITAN, THE QUEEN 


THE QUEEN (with a smile). 
’T is you I seek ! 


DON GURITAN (enchanted). 


To what am I indebted for this unforeseen 
good-fortune ? 


THE QUEEN (placing the box upon the small table). 


Oh! Good lack! ’t is nothing, or the 


merest trifle, good my lord. 
(She laughs. ) 


A moment since Casilda said—you know 
how foolish women are—Casilda, among other 
things, maintained that you would do for me 
all that I choose to ask. 


DON GURITAN. 
And she was right ! 


THE QUEEN (laughing). 
I’ faith, I said that you would not. 
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DON GURITAN. 
Then you were wrong, madame! 


THE QUEEN. 


She said that you would give your soul for 
me, your blood... . 


DON GURITAN. 


Casilda spoke most wisely. 


THE QUEEN. 
I said no. 


DON GURITAN. 
But I say yes! To serve your Majesty, I 
am prepared to do and suffer anything. 


THE QUEEN. 
You ’re sure? 


DON GURITAN. 
I’m sure! 
' THE QUEEN. 
Come, swear that to please me, you will do 


instantly whatever I may bid you do! 


DON GURITAN. 
By good King Gaspar, my revered and 
venerated patron saint, I swear! Command 


me. I obey or die! 
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THE QUEEN (taking up the box). 
’T is well. You will set out from Madrid 
presently to take this box of aloes-wood to my 
good father, the Elector of Neubourg. 


DON GURITAN (aside). 
Ah! Iam caught! 


(Aloud. ) 
To Neubourg ? 


THE QUEEN. 
Yes, to Neubourg. 


DON GURITAN. 


*T is six hundred leagues ! 


THE QUEEN. 
Five hundred fifty .. . 


(She calls his attention to the silk cloth in which the 
box is wrapped.) 


Be very careful of the sky-blue fringe. It 
may fade on the way. 


DON GURITAN. 
When must I start ? 
THE QUEEN. 
Instanter. 


DON GURITAN, 
Oh! to-morrow ! 
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THE QUEEN. 
I cannot consent. 


DON GURITAN (aside). 


I’m caught. 
(Aloud.) 
BME eis 
THE QUEEN. 
Go! 


DON GURITAN. 
What, now? 


THE QUEEN. 


I have your word. 


DON GURITAN. 


Some pressing business . . 


THE QUEEN. 
No. Impossible. 


DON GURITAN. 
A matter of such trifling consequence... 
_ THE QUEEN. 
Go quickly ! 


DON GURITAN. 
But one day! 
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THE QUEEN. 
Nay, nay ! 


DON GURITAN. 
HOreesees 


THE QUEEN. 
Prithee do my will. 


DON GURITAN. 


dete 
THE QUEEN. 
No. 
DON GURITAN. 
Butea. 
THE QUEEN. 
Go! 
DON GURITAN. 
Tee 


THE QUEEN. 
I will kiss you! 


(She throws her arms about his neck and kisses him.) 


DON GURITAN (offended, but delighted in spite of 
himself ). 


T resist no more. I will obey, madame. 
(Aside. ) 
God was made man; so be it. Satan is 


made woman | 
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THE QUEEN (pointing to the window). 
At the door a carriage doth await you. 


DON GURITAN. 
She has naught forgotten ! 
(He writes a few words upon a paper, and rings a bell.) 
(A page appears. ) 
Take this letter, page, upon the instant to 
Don César de Bazan. 
(Aside. ) 
The duel! it must be postponed till my 
return. I shall return! 
(Aloud.) 
Your Majesty shall be content with me in 
this affair. 
THE QUEEN. 
*T is well. 

(He takes the box, kisses the queen’s hand, bows low 
and exit. - A moment later there is the sound of a 
carriage driving rapidly away. ) 

THE QUEEN (falling into a chair). 
He will not kill him! 
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ACT THIRD 
RUY BLAS 


The apartment called the sala de goberniamento in 
the royal palace at Madrid. At the back a large door 
a few steps above the floor of the room. In the corner 
at the left a pan coupé closed by hangings of high 
warp tapestry. In the opposite corner,a window. At 
the right a square table covered with a green velvet 
cloth, around which are placed stools for eight or ten 
persons corresponding to a like number of desks upon 
the table. On the side of the table facing the audience 
is a state arm-chair upholstered in cloth of gold, be- 
neath a cloth of gold canopy stamped with the arms of 
Spain and the royal crown. Beside the arm-chair is a 
chair without arms. As the curtain rises the jumta of 
the Despacho Universal (the king’s Privy Council) is 
about to begin its session. 


SCENE | 


DON MANUEL ARIAS, President of Castille; DON 
“. PEDRO VELEZ DE GUEVARRA, COUNT OF 
CAMPOREAL, Councilor of the cloak and sword 
of the Contaduria-Mayor ; DON FERNANDO DE 
CORDOVA Y AGUILAR, MARQUIS OF PRI- 
EGO, of the same rank; ANTONIO UBILLA, 
Secretary of the Public Funds ; MONTAZGO, Coun- 
cilor of the Robe of the Indian Chamber; COVA- 
DENGA, Supreme Secretary of the Islands: several 
‘other Councilors. The Councilors of the Robe are 
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dressed in black, the others in court costumes, 

Camporeal has the Cross of Calatrava on his cloak, 

and Friego the Golden Fleece about his neck. Don 

Manuel Arias and the Count of Camporeal are talking 

together in undertones at the front of the stage. 

The other councilors are standing in groups here 

and there. 

DON MANUEL ARIAS. 

This sudden rise in fortune hides some 

mystery. 
COUNT OF CAMPOREAL. 

He has the Golden Fleece; and he’s made 

Secretary-General, Minister of State, and 


Duke of Olmedo! 


DON MANUEL ARIAS. 
All in six months ! 


COUNT OF CAMPOREAL. 
Some influence behind the curtain is at work 


for him. 


DON MANUEL ARIAS (mysteriously). 
The queen ! 


COUNT OF CAMPOREAL. 

In sooth the king, ill as he is, and mad, lives 
with the tomb of his first wife. Mewed up in 
his Escurial, he abdicates to all intent, and 
the queen wears the crown ! 
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DON MANUEL ARIAS, 
My dear Camporeal, she holds the sceptre 
over us, Don César over her! 


COUNT OF CAMPOREAL. 


His mode of life is most unnatural. And 
first of all, he never sees the queen. They 
seem to shun each other. You will say no to 
that, but I do know whereof I speak, for I 
have kept my eye on them these six months 
past, and with good reason. Secondly, he 
chooses to indulge the uncourteous whim of 
living in a house made blind by shutters 
tightly closed, near the hotel Tormez, with 
two black lackeys, guardians of closed doors, 
who, an they were not dumb, would have a 
world of things to tell. 


; DON MANUEL ARIAS. 
Mutes ? 
COUNT OF CAMPOREAL. 


Mutes.—His other servants one and all 
remain at his apartment in the palace. 


DON MANUEL ARIAS. 


’T is strange. 
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DON ANTONIO UBILLA (who has walked up to 
them within a few seconds). 


He is of most illustrious family. 


COUNT OF CAMPOREAL. 

The strangest feature is that he assumes to 
play the honest man ! 

(To Don Manuel Arias. ) 

He is the cousin—therefore Santa-Cruz did 
put him forward—of that Marquis Salluste, 
who went by the board last year. Not long 
ago, Don César, now our master, was the great- 
est idiot, whose birth the moon ever looked 
down upon. He was a rascal—I know men 
who knew him in those days—who used his 
principal for income one fine morning, who 
changed his carriages and women every day, 
and whose capricious fantasy had savage teeth, 
quite capable of eating up Peru in one short 
year. One day he disappeared, no one knew 
whither. 

DON MANUEL ARIAS. 

Age has made a most unmanageable wise 

man of the reckless fool. 


COUNT OF CAMPOREAL. 
So every harlot when her day ’s gone by 
becomes a prude. 
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UBILLA. 
I think that he ’s an upright man. 


COUNT -OF CAMPOREAL. 

O guileless Ubilla! who lets his eyes be 

dazzled by this virtuous show ! 
(In a meaning tone.) 

The cost per year of the queen’s household 
—civil and military—is in ducats six hundred 
four and sixty thousand sixty-six!—’T is an 
obscure Pactolus, whereinto ’t is certain one 
might cast a net with confidence. In troubled 
waters is the better fishing. 


“MARQUIS OF PRIEGO (joining the group). 

By your leave you seem to me to speak too 
freely ; you are most imprudent. My late 
grandfather, who was reared with the count- 
duke, was wont to say: ‘‘Snap at the king, 
but kiss the favorite.”’ My lords, let us attend 
~ to public business. 


(They all sit down about the table; some take pens, 
some pull over the papers. A general feeling of 
apathy and slothfulness is apparent. A pause.) 

MONTAZGO (in an undertone, to Ubilla). 


I have asked you for the money from the 
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public chest wherewith to purchase the 
alcalde’s office for my nephew. 


UBILLA (in an undertone). 


You have promised soon to name my cousin 
Melchior d’Elva, bailli of the Ebro. 


MONTAZGO (remonstrating ). 

We but recently endowed your daughter. 
The festivities attendant on her nuptials 
are not yet concluded.—We are constantly 
assailed . . . 


UBILLA (in an undertone). 


You shall have your alcalde. 


MONTAZGO (in an undertone). 

And you your bailli. 

(They shake hands. ) 
COVADENGA (rising). 

Councilors of Castille, ’t is meet, in order 
that no one of us may go beyond his prov- 
ince, to define our rights, and do each one 
his part. The revenue of Spain is scattered 
through a hundred hands. It is a public 
scandal. We must put an end toit. Some 


have not enough, and others far too much. 
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Ubilla, the tobacco crop is farmed to you. 
The indigo and musk are yours, Marquis of 
Priego. Camporeal collects the tax on the 
eight thousand men, the almojarifazgo,’ salt, 
and many other sums, with five per cent. of all 
the gold and amber and pitch-coal. 


(To Montazgo.) 


And you, who look at me so apprehensively, 
have to yourself, by dint of clever manage- 
ment, the tax on arsenic and the tax on snow; 
you have the tax on imports, and cards and 
brass, the fines of all those who are punished at 
the whipping post, and lead and rose-wood 
and the tithe of the sea fishery! But I, my 
lords, have nothing. Give me something ! 


COUNT OF CAMPOREAL (laughing aloud). 


Ah! the old devil! Of all of us he has the 
surest profits. Save the Indies, he has all the 
‘jslands of both oceans. What a monstrous 
reach! he holds Majorca in one claw, and 
clings with.the other to the Peak of Teneriffe! 


COVADENGA (hotly). 


’ I say that I have nothing ! 
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MARQUIS OF PRIEGO (laughing). 
He has all the negroes! 


(All leave their seats and speak at once, quarreling. ) 


MONTAZGO. 


I might much more righteously complain. 
The forests I must have ! 


COVADENGA (to Marquis of Priego). 


Give me the arsenic, and I ’ll give you the 
negroes ! 


(Some moments before, Ruy Blas has come in through 
the door at the back, and has witnessed the scene, 
unobserved by the disputants. He is dressed in 
black velvet with a cloak of scarlet velvet; he has 
the white plume in his hat, and the Golden Fleece 
about his neck. He listens in silence at first, then 
walks slowly forward and comes among them when 
the quarrel is at its height. ) 
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SCENE Il 
THE SAME: RUY BLAS. 


RUY BLAS. 
Good appetite, my lords! 


(They all turn and are stricken dumb with surprise and 
dismay. Ruy Blas covers himself, folds his arms, 
and continues, looking them in the face.) 


O upright ministers! O virtuous councilors! 
thus do ye serve, ye servitors who rob your 
master’s house! Have you no shame, forsooth, 
that you do choose the sorrow-laden hour 
when Spain is weeping in the throes of death? 
Have you no other interest at heart than just 
to fill your pockets and then fly? Accursed 
be ye, before your falling fatherland, ye grave- 
diggers who even in the grave do plunder it! 
_ But look about you, summon up some little 
sense of shame. Spain and her virtue, Spain 
and her grandeur, all are vanishing away. 
Since Philip IV. we have lost Portugal with- 
out a contest, and Brazil; Brisach in Alsace, 
Steinfort in Luxembourg, and Franche-Comté 
to the last hamlet, Goa, Roussillon, Ormuz, 
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five thousand leagues of coast and the Blue 
Mountains! From the Ocean to the Bos- 
phorus, Europe, which hates you, watches you 
with sneering laughter. Holland and the 
English make partition of your realm, as if 
your king were but a phantom.* Rome doth 
cozen you; you cannot safely venture to send 
troops to Piedmont, though a friendly country ; 
Savoy and her duke are in like measure over- 
run with precipices. France but awaits a 
favorable chance to lay her hand upon you. 
Austria ’s watching you with jealous eye; and 
the Bavarian child is dead,* as you do know 
full well. As to your vice-kings, Medina, 
mad with love, is setting Naples all agog with 
scandal, Vaudemont is bargaining away Milan, 
and Legafiez is losing Flanders. What remedy 
for such a state of things? ‘The state is indi- 
gent, drained dry of troops and money; at 
sea, where God displays his anger, we have 
lost three hundred war ships, without counting 
galleys. And you dare! My lords, in twenty 
years, think of it! the people—I have made the 
reckoning and so it is!—the people, bearing 
their enormous burden which doth weigh 


them down, for you, your pleasures and your 
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prostitutes, the miserable people, whom you 
still oppress, have sweated four hundred and 
thirty millions! And ’t is not enough! and 
you, my masters, dare! ... Alas! I blush for 
you! Within, brigands and bandits, scouring 
the country side, and burning crops. The 
carbine glistens behind every hedge. As if 
there were not a sufficiency of wars ’twixt 
princes, we must have war ’twixt convents and 
’*twixt provinces, all seeking to devour their 
defenseless neighbors, as hungry sharks collect 
around a sinking ship. Our ruined churches 
swarm with reptiles; grass is growing in their 
empty aisles. The nobles have their ancestors 
to boast of, but no noble deeds. By intrigue 
everything is done, and loyalty is dead. 
Spain isa common sewer for the scum of all the 
nations of the earth. Each nobleman has in his 
pay a hundred ruffians, who speak a hundred 
tongues: Sardinians and Genoese and Flemings. 
"Babel is transplanted to Madrid. The alguazil, 
ruthless to the poor, is moved to pity by the rich 
man’s suffering. Murder is done on every side 
at night, and everyone cries: ‘‘Help!’’ Why, 
last night I myself was set upon and robbed 
by the Toledo bridge! One half of Madrid 
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preys upon the other half. The judges are all 
sold; and not a soldier paid. Once con- 
querors of the world, what army have we 
Spaniards now? Six thousand men at most, 
who go barefooted. Beggars, Jews and 
mountaineers, arrayed in rags, and armed 
with daggers. Thus each band of cut-throats 
is the double of a regiment. As soon as night 
falls every doubtful soldier is transformed 
into a thief, and Matalobos has more troops 
than any baron. A highwayman makes war 
upon the King of Spain in his own court- 
yard. Alas! the very peasants in the fields 
cry out at the king’s carriage as it passes by. 
And he, your lord and master, sad and terri- 
fied, alone, in the Escurial, among the dead 
upon whose heels he ’s treading close, inclines 
his head beneath the crumbling ruins of his 
empire! Behold the picture! Europe grinds 
beneath her heel this country, which once 
wore the purple, but is nowin rags. The state 
is laid in ruins in this fatal age, and you, for- 
sooth, must quarrel as to which of you shall 
have the little that remains! This mighty 
Spanish nation, which lies helpless in the 


darkness with limbs paralyzed, while you do 
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feed on it, is dying in this den, as sad a 
spectacle as a sick lion eaten up by worms! 
O Charles the Fifth, in these black days of 
terror and of shame, what dost thou in thy 
tomb, O mighty emperor? Oh! rise! oh! come 
and see! Good men give place to miscreants. 
This ghastly realm, made of a mass of empires, 
is falling, falling . . . Thy strong arm we 
need ! help, Charles the Fifth! For Spain is 
dying, Spain is going out! Thy globe, which 
in thy powerful right hand did shine so bright, 
a dazzling sun which made the world to think 
that thenceforth at Madrid the day would 
break, now, a burned-out star, is lessening in 
the darkness; a moon in its last phase and 
dwindling still, soon to be blotted out forever 
by the dawning splendor of another nation’s 
rays. Alas! thy heritage isin the hands of 
spendthrifts, thy rays they turn into piastres, 
and thy splendor they defile! O giant! can 
it be that thou dost sleep? Thy sceptre ’s 
sold by weight ! a swarm of shapeless dwarfs 
are carving doublets for their worthless bodies 
from thy royal cloak ; and the imperial eagle, 
which, of yore, beneath thy sway, didst cover 
the whole world with thunder and with flame, 
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is stewing, poor plucked bird, in their dis- 
reputable pot ! 


(The councilors, in utter consternation, hold their 
peace. The Marquis of Priego and Count of Campo- 
real alone raise their heads and gaze angrily at Ruy 
Blas. Camporeal having spoken to Priego, goes to 
the table, writes a few words upon a piece of paper, 
signs his own name, and hands it to the marquis to 


sign, ) 
COUNT OF CAMPOREAL (handing the paper to 
Ruy Blas and pointing to Priego). 
My lord duke, in the name of both, I 


tender you our resignations of the posts we 
hold. 


RUY BLAS (taking the paper, coldly). 


Thanks, count. You will retire with your 


families, 
(To Priego.) 


You, into Andalusia, 
(To Camporeal. ) 

And you, count, to Castille; each to his 
own estates. Be gone to-morrow. 
(The two noblemen bow, and stalk haughtily off the 

stage, with their hats upon their heads. ) 
(Ruy Blas turns to the others.) 

Whosoever does not choose to tread the 

path I tread may follow them. 
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(There is no response, Ruy Blas takes his seat at the 
table in the chair beside the royal arm-chair, and 
begins to inspect his correspondence. While he is 
running through the letters one after another, Cova- 
denga, Ubilla and Arias talk together in low tones.) 
UBILLA (to Covadenga, pointing to Ruy Blas). 
My son, we have a master yonder. That 


man will be great. 


DON MANUEL ARIAS, 
Yes, if he has the time to be. 


COVADENGA. 


And if he does not wreck his prospects for 
all time, by looking into things too closely. 


UBILLA. 
He will be Richelieu ! 


DON MANUEL ARIAS. 


If he ’s not Olivarez !° 


RUY BLAS (after casting his eye hurriedly over a 
letter he has just opened), 


A conspiracy ! what means this? Good my 
lords, what did I say to you? 
(Reading. ) 


'¢¢ Beware, Duke of Olmedo. A plot is 
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brewing to abduct some very great man from 


Madrid.”’ 
(Scrutinizing the letter. ) 


The man’s not named. I will be on my 
guard. The letter is anonymous. 


(Enters an usher, who approaches Ruy Blas with a 
deep reverence. ) 


Well, what ’s the matter? 


THE USHER. 


I announce monsefior the ambassador of 
France, Your Excellency. 


RUY BLAS. 
Ah! D’Harcourt! I cannot now receive 
him. 
THE USHER (bowing). 


Monsefior, the nuncio awaits Your Excel- 


lency in the state apartments. 


RUY BLAS. 
At this hour ? impossible. 


(The usher bows and exit. A few moments before a 
page, in a bright red livery with silver lace, has 
entered and drawn near to Ruy Blas.) 


RUY BLAS (observing him). 


My page! Iam not visible to anyone. 
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THE PAGE (in an undertone). 
Count Guritan, returned from Neubourg . .. 


RUY BLAS (with a gesture of surprise). 

Ah! Page, bid him come to me to-morrow 
morning, if he ’s pleased to do so, at my 
mansion in the faubourg. Go. 

(Exit the page. To the councilors. ) 

We soon shall have occasion to assemble to 
discuss affairs of State. Two hours hence, 
my lords. Return. 

(Exeunt all with profound reverences to Ruy Blas.) 


(Remaining alone, Ruy Blas walks to and fro, deeply 
absorbed in thought. Suddenly the hangings at the 
corner of the stage are drawn aside and the queen 
appears. She is dressed in white and the crown is 
upon her head; her face is beaming with delight, 
and she gazes at Ruy Blas with admiration and 
respect. With one arm she holds back the hangings 
beyond which can be seen a sort of closet, unlighted, 
to which there is a small door. Ruy Blas turns 
about, perceives the queen, and stands as if turned 
to stone. ) 
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SCENE- Ill 


RUY BLAS, THE QUEEN. 


THE QUEEN. 
Oh! thanks! 


RUY BLAS. 
Great Heaven ! 


THE QUEEN. 

’T was well done of you to speak so to 
them. I cannot resist; nay, duke, I would 
fain press that loyal hand, so steadfast and 
sincere ! 

(She walks quickly to where he stands, and takes his 
hand, which she presses before he can collect his 
wits sufficiently to prevent her.) 

RUY BLAS (aside). 
To shun her for six months, and then to see 


her thus without a moment’s warning ! 
( Aloud. ) 
Madame, you were there? .. . 


THE QUEEN. 
Yes, duke, I heard it, every word. I stood 


behind the hanging, listening with all my soul. 
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RUY BLAS. 

I did notso suspect. Your cabinet, madame, 

Se x 
THE QUEEN. 

No one knows of its existence. A dark 
recess hollowed in the wall by Philip Third, 
from which the master may, himself unseen 
like any ghost, hear everything that’s said. 
There have I often seen Charles Second, 
gloomy and depressed, listen, unseen, at meet- 
ings of the council, when they plunged their 
hands into his treasure chest, and when they 
sold his realm. 

RUY BLAS. 


And what said he? 


THE QUEEN. 
Oh! nothing. 


RUY BLAS. 
Nothing? And what did he? 


THE QUEEN. 
Oh! he. went a-hunting. Not so you! I 
still can hear the tone in which you threatened 
them. In what a lordly way you dealt with 


them, and how magnificently right you were ! 
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I raised one corner of the curtain, and Isaw you 
as you spoke. Your eye, indignant, but with 
dignity, shot lightning flashes at them, and 
you said all that there was tosay. It seemed to 
me that you alone of all were standing on your 
feet! I prithee tell me where you learned all 
this. Whence comes it that you know so well 
the causes and effects of everything that comes 
to pass. Pray, is there nothing that you do 
not know? Whence comes it that your voice 
doth speak as a king’s voice should speak? 
Why stood you forth, as grand and terrible as 
God himself? 


RUY BLAS. 


Because I love you! Because I feel that 
they do hate you, and that this vast structure 
they are pulling down will fall on you! Be- 
cause so passionate a love as mine fears nothing, 
and to save you I would save the world! Iam 
a most unhappy creature, who doth love you 
well. Alas! I think of you as the blind think 
of day. Madame, I have innumerable dreams. 
IT love you from afar, from far below, where 
all is dark; I would not dare to touch your 
finger-tip, and you do dazzle me, as if I saw 
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an angel out of heaven! Ah! madame, in 
good sooth I have suffered bitterly. If you 
but knew. See, now I speak to you; these six 
months past my flame I ’ve hidden in my 
breast, and have avoided you. Yes, I avoided 
you, and suffered bitterly. I think not of 
these men at all, for I love you! Great God! 
I dare to say it to your Majesty. What must 
Ido? If you should bid me die, Id gladly 
die. My heart is fearful. Pardon me. 


THE QUEEN. 

Oh! speak! thy words do fill my heart with 
joy! Such things were never said to me 
before. I listen eagerly! Thy heart within 
me speaking stirs my whole being into life. I 
need to see thine eyes, I need to hear thy 
voice. Ah! it was I who suffered! If thou 
didst but know! a hundred times within these 
six months that thou hast avoided me... 
But no, I must not be so forward to say that. 
Iam indeed unhappy. Ah! I say no more. 


I am afraid ! 


RUY BLAS (who listens, in ecstasy). 
Oh! finish! for my heart, madame, is over- 


. flowing. 
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THE QUEEN. 
Be it so; then listen ! 
(She raises her eyes heavenward. ) 


Yes, I will tell him all. Is itacrime? I 
care not! When the heart is torn asunder one 
must needs lay bare all that is hidden there. 
Thou didst avoid the queen? E’en so, the 
queen was seeking thee. Day after day I come 
and stand in yonder recess, listening to thee, 
devouring what thou dost say, admiring the 
working of thy mind, which orders, weighs and 
judges so unerringly, and captivated by thy 
voice, which causes me to feel an interest in 
everything thou sayest. ‘Thou dost seem to me 
in very truth the king, the real master. It is I, 
mayhap thou didst suspect it, who have raised 
thee step by step, in these six months, till 
thou hast reached the summit. Where God 
should have placed thee, there a woman’s hand 
doth place thee. Yes, thou art most zealous 
in those matters which concern me. I do 
marvel at thee. In the old days a flower, now 
anempire! At first I saw that thou wert kind, 
and now that thou art great. Good lack! ’t is 


for such things a woman gives her heart! O 
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God! if I do wrong why is it I ’m impris- 
oned in this tomb, like a caged dove, hopeless 
and loveless, and without one ray of light? 
Some day when we-have time, I’1l tell thee all 
I’vesuffered. Alone from morn till night, for- 
gotten! At every turn Iam humiliated. Stay, 
judge if ’t is not so by this that happened only 
yesterday. My sleeping room displeased me. 
Thou, who knowest everything, shouldst know 
that there are rooms where one is sadder than in 
others. I wished to change it. Mark what 
chains I wear; I was not let. Andsolama 
slave! Duke—Heaven sends thee hither for 
this purpose—thou must save the tottering 
state, and rescue from the yawning gulf the 
toiling people, and—love me, who suffer. I 
say this to thee confusedly, but thou must see 
nathless that I am right. 


RUY BLAS (falling on his knees). 
Madame... 


THE QUEEN. 
Don César, I give you my heart. To all a 
queen, to you I am a loving woman, nothing 
more. In heart and by my love, duke, I 


belong to you. I have faith in your honor to 
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respect my own. When you do call me, I will 
come: I am prepared. O César, thy head 
doth contain an intellect sublime. Well 
mayest thou be proud, for genius is thy 


crown ! 
(She kisses Ruy Blas on the brow.) 


Adieu. 
(She raises the hanging and disappears. ) 
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SCENE IV 


RUY BLAS (alone). 
(He is absorbed in ecstatic reverie. ) 


Before my eyes I see heav’n opening! Oh, 
God! of my true life, this hour is the first. 
Before me a whole world, a world of light, like 
to the paradise we see in dreams, doth pour out 
a deep flood of joyous life upon me! Every- 
where, within me and without, is joy and 
ecstasy and mystery, delirium and pride, and 
that which of all earthly things doth most 
resemble the divine, love in its majesty and 
might! The queen doth love me! God! 
’t is true, myself! Now am I more than 
king, since the queen loves me! Oh! it 
dazzles me! Happy, beloved, a conqueror! 
Duke of Olmedo,—Spain here at my feet,— 
~ IT have her heart! This angel whom I gaze at 
on my knees, and scarcely dare to name, doth 
with one word transfigure me and make me 
more than man. Andso, not dreaming, I 
am living in my blissful dream! Ah! yes, I 
am full sure, she surely told it me. ’T was 
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surely she. She had a little diadem in silver 
lace. And while she spoke—methinks I see 
her still—I kept my eyes upon an eagle 
carved upon her golden bracelet. She has 
confidence in me; she told me so. Poor 
angel! If ’t is true that God, in putting love 
into our hearts, doth choose, with wondrous 
forethought, to combine in us, that which doth 
make man great with that which makes him 
gentle, I, who have no fear of anything now 
that she loves me, I, who am omnipotent, by 
virtue of her choice, whose swelling heart 
might make kings envious, insight of God who 
hears me, fearlessly, in a loud voice, do say: 
you may put faith in me, madame ; faith in my 
arm as queen, as woman in my heart. Devo- 
tion ’s at the root of my pure, loyal love! 
Fear naught ! 


(While Ruy Blas is speaking a man enters by the door 
at the back; he is wrapped in an ample cloak, and 
wears a hat trimmed with silver lace. He has walked 
slowly forward toward Ruy Blas, unseen by him, and 
just at the moment when, intoxicated with ecstatic 
happiness, he ceases speaking and looks upward, 
the man abruptly lays his hand upon his shoulder. 
Ruy Blas turns as if suddenly awakened. The man 
throws open his cloak, and Ruy Blas recognizes Don 
Salluste. He is dressed in a flame-colored livery, 
trimmed with silver lace, like that worn by Ruy 
Blas’ page. ) 
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SCENE V 


RUY BLAS, DON SALLUSTE, 


DON SALLUSTE (laying his hand upon Ruy Blas’ 
shoulder). 


Good-morrow. 


RUY BLAS (in dismay). 


God in heaven! Iam lost! the marquis! 


DON SALLUSTE (smiling). 

I will lay a crown your thoughts were not 

of me. 
RUY BLAS. 
Your Lordship did, indeed, surprise me. 
(Aside. ) 

Oh! my misery begins afresh. I had turned 

toward the angel, and the demon comes. 


(He runs to the curtain which conceals the secret 
cabinet, and locks the small door. Then he returns, 
trembling to Don Salluste. ) 


DON SALLUSTE. 


_Ah, well! how goes the game? 
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RUY BLAS (with his eyes fixed upon the impassive 
Don Salluste, and seemingly hardly able to collect 
his thoughts). 


That livery ? 


DON SALLUSTE (still smiling). 

’T was necessary for me to find out a way 
to gain admission to the palace. With this 
coat one may go anywhere. I took your 
livery and find it to my taste. 


(He puts on his hat. Ruy Blas remains bareheaded.) 


RUY BLAS. 
But I’m afraid for you. . 


DONSSALEUS PE: 
Afraid ! what senseless word is that ? 


RUY BLAS. 
You are an exile! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Think you so? ’T is possible. 


RUY BLAS. 
Suppose you should be recognized, here in 
the very palace, in broad daylight ? 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Bah! the lucky folk, who frequent courts, 


would never waste their time, the time which 
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passes all too quickly, in remembering the 
face of one disgraced! Moreover, does one 
scrutinize the profile of a valet ? 


(He sits down in an arm-chair, and Ruy Blas remains 
on his feet.) 


Apropos, what ’s this they say at Madrid, by 
your leave? Pray, is it true that, burning 
with exaggerated passion for the bright eyes 
of the public treasure-chest, you ’ve exiled 
dear Priego, one of the grandees? You did 
not think that you are relatives. His mother 
was a Sandoval, and so was yours. Deuce 
take me! Sandoval’s arms are gold upon a 
sable band. Look at your crest, Don César ; 
that will make it clear. Such things are not 
done betwixt kinsfolk, my dear man. Do 
wolves to injure other wolves put on sheep’s 
clothing ? Open wide your eyes in your own 
interest, but close them tight for others. 
Each one for himself. 


RUY BLAS (somewhat reassured). 

And yet, my lord, permit me. Sefior de 
Priego, one of the king’s noblemen,’ does 
very wrong to aggravate the burdens of the 
State. °T is most essential even now to put 


an army in the field; we have no money, but 
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it must be done. The son of the Elector of 
Bavaria is nearing death. And yesterday, the 
Count of Harrach, whom you doubtless know, 
said to me in the Emperor, his master’s name, 
that war will blaze forth if the archduke® 
chooses to insist upon his claim. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


The air doth seem to me a little cold. Be 
good enough to close the window. 


(Ruy Blas, pale with shame and alarm, hesitates a 
moment; then controls himself with an effort, walks 
slowly to the window, closes it, and returns to Don 
Salluste, who watches him with an indifferent air 
from his arm-chair. ) 


RUY BLAS (resuming the thread of his argument, and 
seeking to convince Don Salluste). 


Deign, I pray you, to reflect how burden- 
some the war must be. For without money 
what is tobe done? O Excelencia, in honesty 
alone is Spain’s salvation. For myself, as if 
our army were prepared to take the field at 
once, I have advised the Emperor that [ 
should offer opposition. . 


DON SALLUSTHE (interrupting, and pointing to his 
handkerchief, which he dropped as he came in). 


Pardon me! pick up my handkerchief. 
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(Ruy Blas, as if he were on the rack, hesitates again, 
then stoops, picks up the handkerchief and passes it 
to Don Salluste, who puts it in his pocket.) 


And you were saying ? 


RUY BLAS (with an effort). 

Spain’s salvation! Yes, Spain at our feet, 
the public interest demands that we forget 
ourselves. Ah! every nation blesses him who 
breaks its fetters. Let us save this people! 
Let us dare be great and strike! and let us 
turn the light upon the base intrigues, and 


tear the mask from every rascal ! 


DON SALLUSTE (nonchalantly). 


First of all, ’t isin the worst of form. It 
smells of pedantry and skin-deep profundity 
to make so disproportionate an uproar over 
everything. A paltry million miserable 
wretches, more or less abused, are no sufficient 
cause for all these shrieking prophecies of ill! 
-My friend, the great lords are no vulgar 
pedants like yourself. They live unsparingly. 
I speak without bombast. A noble thing it 
is to be a mender of abuses, always swollen 
up with pride, and red with anger! Bah! 

~ you aim to be a popular enthusiast, adored of 
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cits and retailers of tennis-balls. ’T is black- 
guardly. Pray find some newer whim. The 
public interest! First look to yours. Spain’s 
salvation is an empty phrase, which others can 
ring changes on as well as you, my friend. 
And popularity ? the cheapest kind of glory. 
And to prowl about, a yelping cur, and med- 
dle with the tax collector’s chest? In sooth 
a charming trade! I know of more becom- 
ing attitudes. Faith! virtue! probity! all 
tarnished tinsel, out of date as long ago as in 
the time of Charles the Fifth. You are no 
fool; and must I cure you of this tendency to 
bathos? You were still sucking at your nurse’s 
breast long after we had, ruthlessly and gaily, 
with pin pricks, perhaps with lusty kicks, ’mid 
jeering laughter burst this very bubble and let 
all the wind out of your silly trash! 


RUY BLAS: 
But, monsefior .. . 
DON SALLUSTE (with an icy smile). 

You do amaze me. Let us now concern 

ourselves with graver subjects. 
(in a short imperative tone.) 

You will await me all to-morrow morning 

at your home, the house I gave to you. The 
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plot I’ve woven is approaching its catastrophe. 
Retain the mutes alone to wait on us. Have 
in the garden, hidden ’neath the foliage, a 
carriage harnessed, ready for a journey. I 
will provide for the relays. Do everything as 
I would have it done. You will need money ; 
I will send it you. 


RUY BLAS. 
Sefior, I will obey. I will consent to any- 
thing. But swear to me the queen is not 


involved in the affair. 


DON SALLUSTE (who is playing with an ivory knife 
that lies upon the table, turns half around). 


In what do you presume to interfere ? 


RUY BLAS (staggering, and gazing at Don Salluste 
in terror). 


Oh! you ’re a terrifying man. My knees 
do tremble under me. You drag me toward a 
-gulf I cannot see. Alack! I feel that I am 
held fast in a ruthless hand! Your projects 
are iniquitous. I foresee something horrible 
to come. Have pityon me! I must tell you 
all,—alas ! and do you judge me by yourself! 


You did not know! I love this woman! 
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DON SALLUSTE (coldly). 
Ah! but I did know. 


RUY BLAS. 
You knew! 
DON SALLUSTE. 
Pardieu! what matter if I did? 


RUY BLAS (leaning against the wall to save himself 
from falling, and as if speaking to himself ). 


And so the coward for his own amusement 
did subject me to this torture! Ah! ’t would 
be a fearful thing, indeed ! 

(He raises his eyes to the ceiling.) 

Lord God Omnipotent! O God, who thus 

dost put me to the test, pray spare me, Lord! 


DON SALLUSTE. 

How now! you dream! I’ faith you take 
yourself too seriously, my master. You ’re 
an idiot for your pains. Toward a goal which 
I alone may know, a goal far happier for you 
than you do think, my steps are bent. Do you 
be calm. Obey. I have already said to you, 
and say again, your fortune is my care. Go 
forward as I bid you, and the thing is done. 
The pangs of disappointed love are no great 
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matter after all! We all must take our share. 
It’s an affair of but a day or two at most. 
But do you know that here the destiny of a 
vast empire ’s at stake? And what is yours 
compared to that? I purpose to be frank with 
you, but do you have the sense to understand 
me. Keep your place, I am most kind and 
gentle, but a lackey, devil take me! be he of 
the humblest or the choicest clay, is a mere 
vessel into which I pour my whims. With 
such as you, my friend, we do just what we 
please. Your master, as the scheme he has in 
hand requires, disguises you, and unmasks you 
at will. I’ve made you a great nobleman—a 
whimsical idea—for the time being. You are 
faultlessly equipped to fill the rdle. Do not 
forget, however, that you are my valet. You 
are paying court here to the queen by a mere 
chance, as you would mount behind my car- 


riage. Therefore be reasonable. 


RUY BLAS (who has listened with a bewildered air, 
as if he could not believe his ears). 


O God! O just and clement God! of what 
great crime is this the punishment? What 
have I done to merit it? Thou art our Father, 
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and thou wouldst not that a man be driven to 
despair! Yet such is my sad plight! and you, 
monsefior, voluntarily, for no wrong done by 
me, have brought me to this pass—to see— 
simply to see the wretched victim writhing in 
agony ! to torture an ill-fated heart, all filled 
with love and faith, in order to extract from it 
one drop of vengeance for yourself ! 


(Speaking to himself.) 


For this is vengeance! yes, ’t is past all doubt! 
and I divine that ’t is against the queen! 
What must Ido! Go straight to her, and tell 
her all? Great Heaven! to become an object 
of disgust and loathing to her! a two-faced 
rogue ! a Crispin !® an unblushing rascal to be 
beaten and turned out of doors! No, never! 


I am going mad, my brain ’s on fire! 
(A pause. He muses.) 


O God! can such things be? To put 
together in the dark a hideous machine, equip 
it thoroughly with ghastly mechanism; then, 
to see how it works, beneath the millstone toss 
a livery, a lump of clay, a valet; set the wheels 
in motion, and then watch to see the shreds of 


flesh come bleeding forth, a broken head, a 
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warm and smoking heart, and not to shudder 
even when one realizes that, despite the name 
bestowed upon him, the lackey is the shell that 
holds a man! 

(He turns to Don Salluste. ) 

There still is time! oh! monsefior, the awful 
wheel ’s not yet in motion! 

(He throws himself at his feet. ) 

Oh! have pity on me! in God’s name! 
have pity on me! You know that I do serve 
you faithfully. You oft have told me so. 
See! I submit! be merciful! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
~The man will never understand. ’T is 
most annoying ! 


RUY BLAS (groveling at his feet). 
Mercy ! 
: DON SALLUSTE. 
Let us cut it short, my master. 
(He turns to the window.) 
I ’ll wager that you did not wholly close the 
window. The cold air comes in. 


(He goes to the window and closes it.) 
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RUY BLAS (rising). 
Go to! thisis too much! At present I am 
Duke of Olmedo, a minister whose will is law ! 
I raise my head once more beneath the foot 


that crushes me. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


How glibly he doth say it. Pray repeat the 
phrase. Ruy Blas, Duke of Olmedo? Your 
eyes are blind-folded. Upon Bazan alone was 
Olmedo bestowed. 


RUY BLAS. 
I'll order your arrest. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


I will tell who you are. 


RUY BLAS (angrily). 

But .-03% 

DON SALLUSTE. 

You ’ll accuse me? I have put both our 
necks in danger, anticipating this. You do 
assume the air of triumph somewhat pre- 
maturely. 

RUY BLAS. 

I will deny it all. 
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DON SALLUSTE. 
Go to! you ’re a mere child. 


RUY BLAS. 


You have no proof! 


DON SALLUSTE. 


And you no memory. Just what I say, that 
will I do, and you may take my word for ’t. 
You are but the glove, and I the hand. 


(In an undertone, drawing nearer to Ruy Blas.) 


If thou dost not obey, if thou art not 
to-morrow at thy house to make all ready for 
the thing that I must do, if thou dost lisp one 
single word of what takes place, if in thy 
glance or gesture aught of it can be discovered, 
she for whom thou fearest, first of all, and to 
begin with, shall be publicly defamed and 
ruined by thy mad adventure, spread broad- 
cast in a hundred places. Next she shall 
receive—in this there is no ambiguity,—a 
paper under seal, a paper which I keep in a safe 
place, written—dost thou remember by what 
hand? and signed—thou shouldst remember 
with what name. Her eyes will read these 
words: ‘I, Ruy Blas, valet to the Marquis 
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of Finlas, hereby agree to serve him faithfully 
on all occasions, public or clandestine.”’ 


RUY BLAS (crushed, and in a faint voice). 
Enough. Whatever ’t is your pleasure I 
should do, sefior, that will I do. 


(The door at the back of the stage opens, and the 
members of the Privy Council enter. Don Salluste 
hastily wraps his cloak about him. ) 


DON SALLUSTE (in an undertone). 
Some one is coming. 
(He bows low to Ruy Blas. Aloud.) 


Your servant, my lord duke. 
( Exit.) 


AC? rOUR TLE 
DON CESAR 


A small room sumptuously furnished, but dark. 
Hangings and furniture of old-fashioned material and 
ornamentation. Walls covered with ancient hangings 
of crimson velvet, worn shiny in spots, with alternating 
vertical gold stripes. At the back of the scene, fold- 
ing doors. At the left, against a set wing, a broad, 
carved chimney-piece of the time of Philip II., with a 
coat-of-arms in iron upon the inner wall. On the oppo- 
site side, in a jog-piece, a small low door opening into 
a dark cabinet. On the left a window, far above the 
floor, barred like prison windows. On the wall several 
old portraits, badly discolored and half effaced. A 
clothes-press with Venetian mirror. Ample arm-chairs 
of the time of Philip III. A wardrobe very elaborately 
decorated stands against the wall. A square table with 
writing materials. A small round table with gilt feet 
inacorner. It is morning. As the curtain rises Ruy 
Blas, dressed in black, without a cloak, and without 
the decoration of the Golden Fleece, is striding back 
and forth in intense excitement. His page is standing 
in the background, as if awaiting orders. 


SCENE | 
RUY BLAS, THE PAGE. 
RUY. BLAS (aside, speaking to himself ). 
What ’s tobe done? Look to her first! to 


her before all else! to naught but her! Yes, 
159 
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though my brains should be dashed out against 
the wall, though I should die upon the gallows, 
or hell seize me! I must save her! ‘True! but 
how? To give my blood, my heart, my soul 
is nothing, ’t isa simple matter. But to break 
these toils! and to divine . . . divine! yes, 
for I must divine !—what scheme this villain 
has succeeded in evolving from his brain! He 
comes forth from the darkness suddenly, then 
plunges back again, and there, in his dark 
solitude, what does he? When I think that I 
at first besought him for myself! I am a 
dastard, and ’t was senseless too! Forhe’sa 
wicked villain. And that I should for one 
moment dream—for ’t is some grievance of 
long standing, doubtless—that when he has 
his prey, the queen, fast in his clutches, half- 
devoured, he would loose his hold on her 
through pity for his valet! Can one move 
wild beasts? But, miserable wretch, she must 
be saved! ’T was thou who didst destroy her! 
thou at any sacrifice must save her! It is 
ended. Iam fallen back into my old estate! 
Fallen so low! from such an eminence! it was 
adream! Isayshe shall escape! But he! O 
God, in which direction, through what hidden 
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door, will he, the traitorous villain, come? 
He’s master of my life and of myself, as of 
this house. He can tear down the decorations 
if he chooses. He has all the keys of all the 
locks. He can go in and out, draw near with 
stealthy step when all is dark, and walk upon 
my heart as on this floor. Yes, I was dream- 
ing! Fate doth sow confusion in our brains 
when things are done so quickly. I am mad. 
I have not one thought in its proper place. 
My mind, of which I was so vain, my God! 
my God! caught in a whirlwind of affright 
and rage, is naught but a poor reed, maltreated 
by the storm! WhatcanIdo? Let me reflect. 
Deter her first of all from going from the palace. 
Ah! yes, there ’s the snare. It must be so. 
Around meall is darkness, and a yawning chasm. 
I can feel the snare, but see it not. Ah me! I 
suffer ! I must see to it that she does not go from 
the palace. She must be warned without delay 
by asure hand. By whom? I’ve nobody! 


(He muses despairingly. Suddenly, as if a ray of hope 
had come to him, he raises his head.) 


Ah, yes! Don Guritan doth love her! He’s 


a loyal man ! 
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(He motions to the page to approach. In an under- 
tone. ) 


Page, go at once and seek Don Guritan; 
apologize to him on my behalf, then bid him 
seek the queen without delay, and in God’s 
name implore her not to leave the palace for 
three days to come, come what come may. 
Not to go out. Now fly! 


(He recalls the page.) 
Ah! 


(He takes a sheet of paper and a pencil from his 
portfolio. ) 


Let him give the queen this line and let 
him watch ! 

(He writes rapidly upon his knee.) 

“Believe Don Guritan, and do what he 
advises !”’ 

(He folds the paper and hands it to the page.) 

As for the duel, say to him that I was in the 
wrong, that lam at his feet, that I am over- 
done with care; and bid him pity me, and 
carry my entreaty to the queen at once, and I 
will publicly apologize. Say that she ’s in 
great danger. Let her not go out. Whatever 
happens. For three days at least. From point 
to point, do all as I do bid you. Go, be pru- 


dent, and let no one guess your errand. 
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THE PAGE. 
You are a kind master. I would do any- 
thing for you. 
RUY BLAS. 
Be off, good little page. Dost understand 
it all? 
THE PAGE. 
Yes, monsefior ; fear not. 
( Exit.) 
RUY BLAS (sinking into a chair). 
My mind is somewhat calmer, still I have 
a vague, confused impression, as a madman 
might, of things that I ’ve forgotten. Yes, 
’*t is asure means. Don Guritanis... But 
myself? Must I await Don Salluste here? 
And why? No. Ill not wait. ’T will para- 
lyze the man for a whole day. I’ll to some 
church and pray. I’ve need of help, and God 
will help me! 


(He takes.his hat from a buffet, and rings a bell which 
stands upon the table. Two negroes in livery of 
light green velvet and gold brocade—plaited jackets 
with broad skirts—appear at the door at the back of 
the stage. ) 


Iam going out. Inashort time a man will 
come in by a private entrance known to him 
alone. It may be that he ’ll seem to you to 
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act as if he were the master. Let him have 
his way. If others come. . 

(He hesitates a moment.) 
Why, faith, you may admit them! 


(He dismisses the blacks with a wave of his hand; 
they bow in token of obedience and go off.) 


Now I must be off! 
(Exit. ) 
(As the door closes behind Ruy Blas, a great noise is 
heard in the chimney, down which suddenly falls a 
man wrapped in a ragged cloak, who staggers into 
the room. It is Don César.) 
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SCENE Il 


DON CESAR. 


Bewildered, out of breath, bareheaded, dizzy, with an ex- 
pression in which delight and anxiety are combined. 


Good lack! ’t is I! 


(He rises to his feet, rubbing the leg upon which he 
fell, and walks into the room with profuse courtesies, 
hat in hand.) 

I pray your pardon! do not mind me, I 
will go at once. You ’re talking ’mongst 
yourselves. Keep on, I beg of you. I made 
my entrance somewhat too abruptly, gentle- 
men, I grieve to state. 

(He halts in the middle of the room and discovers that 

he is alone.) 

What! no one here? As I was perched 
. upon the roof just now, I thought I heard the 


sound of voices. No one! 
(Sitting down in an arm-chair. ) 


Very good. Let me collect my thoughts. 


This solitude is welcome. Damme! what a 
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series of adventures! I am dazed with them, 
just as a dripping dog is blinded by the water 
he shakes off. Firstly, those alguazils, who 
seized mein their claws. ‘Then came that comic 
embarkation; and the corsairs ; and the great 
city where they beat me so; and the assaults 
upon my virtue by that yellow woman ; and my 
unceremonious departure from the prison ; my 
travels; lastly, my return to Spain. Then, 
what a theme for romance! that I should fall 
in with the self-same alguazils on the very day 
of my arrival in Madrid! ‘Their hot pursuit 
and my despairing flight! I leap a wall! I 
spy a house hidden among the trees, and 
hasten thither ; no one sees me; with agility 
I scramble from the shed upon the roof; and 
finally I introduce myself into the bosom of a 
family, by favor of a chimney, where I tear 
to rags my newest cloak which hangs about 
my legs! Pardieu! Sefior Don Salluste is a 


precious rascal ! 


(He looks at himself in a small Venetian mirror which 
stands upon the great chest with carved drawers.) 


My poor doublet has been true to me 
through everything. It struggles hard against 
adversity. 
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(He removes his cloak and examines in the mirror his 
torn, patched, threadbare pink satin doublet; then 
suddenly puts his hand to his leg with a glance at 
the chimney. ) 


My leg did devilishly suffer in my fall ! 


(He pulls out the drawers of the chest. In one of 
them he finds a light green velvet cloak, trimmed 
with gold, the one given by Don Salluste to Ruy 
Blas. He examines it carefully, and compares it 
with his own.) 

This cloak appears to me much more pre- 
sentable than mine. 

(He throws the green cloak over his shoulders and puts 
his own in its place in the chest, after carefully fold- 
ing it; he adds his hat which he buries under the 
cloak with a blow of his fist; then he closes the 
drawer, and struts proudly about, wrapped in the 
fine gold-embroidered cloak.) 

Ah well! so here Iam athomeagain. And 
all goes well. Ah! my dear cousin, ’t was 
your wish that I should emigrate to Africa, 
where man ’s the tiger’s mouse !_ But I pro- 
pose to be revenged on you, damned cousin 
“ mine, in a most frightful fashion—when I ’ve 
breakfasted. I’ll go, in my own name, to 
your abode, dragging my tail of wretched 
good-for-naughts, who savor of the gallows- 


tree a league away, and I will give you over, 
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living, to the insatiable appetites of all my 
creditors—followed by their young. 


(He notices in a corner a handsome pair of half-boots 
with lace tops. He quickly throws aside his old 
shoes, and without hesitation puts his foot into the 
others. ) 


First let us see to what his perfidy has 
brought me. 

(Having examined the room on all sides. ) 

A mysterious house, and fit for tragedies to 
be enacted in. Barred windows and closed 
doors, a dungeon in good sooth. One enters 
this delightful mansion from above, even as 
wine enters bottles. 

(With a sigh.) 

Ah! good wine is very good! 

(He spies the small door at the right, rushes into the 
cabinet with which it communicates, and comes forth 
again with an amazed expression.) 

Will wonders never cease! a cabinet with 


no way out, where all is tightly closed ! 


(He goes to the door at the back of the stage, partly 
opens it, and looks out; then closes it again, and 
returns to the front of the stage. ) 

No one! Why, where the devilam I? At 
least I have succeeded in escaping from the 
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alguazils. What care I for the rest? Am I, 
forsooth, to lose my head, and wear a solemn 


look, because I never saw a house thus made ? 


(He resumes his seat with a yawn, then rises again 
almost at once, ) 


Deuce take it! Iam bored beyond endur- 
ance here ! é 


(He spies a small cupboard in the wall ai the left, 
which forms the corner in a jog-piece. ) 


Aha ! that looks to me much like a library. 
(He goes to it and opens it. It is a well-lined larder.) 
Upon my soul! a pasty, wine, a water- 
melon. ’T is just what I need. Six flagons 
inarow! ‘The deuce! and I was prejudiced 


against this house ! 


(He scrutinizes the flagons one after another.) 


The books are well selected. Gad! the 


cupboard is a credit to the place. 


(He fetches the small round table from the corner, and 
gleefully places upon it all the contents of the cup- 
board, bottles, dishes, etc. He adds to them a glass, 
a plate, a fork, etc. Then he takes a bottle.) 


First we ’Il read this. 
(He fills his glass and empties it at one draught. ) 


’T is a most admirable work of the illustrious 
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poet called the sun! Xeres has nothing of a 

richer hue. 

(He sits down, pours out a second glass and drinks.) 
What book can equal this? Pray find me 


something with more spirit, if you can! 
(He drinks.) 


Ah, God! ’t is very restful! I must eata 


morsel. 
(He attacks the pasty.) 


Dogs of alguazils! I outwitted them. 
They ’ve lost the trail. 
(He eats.) 
O king of pasties! If the master of the 
house arrives, 


(He goes to the buffet, takes a glass and plate and 
places them upon the table.) 

why, he shall be my guest. Provided that 

he doesn’t turn me out! Let us eat quickly. 


(He increases the size of his mouthfuls. ) 


When my dinner ’s done I will inspect the 
house. But who can dwell herein? Some 
gallant bachelor perhaps. It can hide nothing 
but some love affair. Bah! what harm do I 
here? what do I claim? Not anything—the 
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hospitality of this thrice favored mortal, in 
the ancient way, 


(He kneels upon one knee, and throws his arms 
around the legs of the table.) 


the shrine embracing. 
(He drinks, ) 

Firstly, this can be no hardened villain’s 
wine ; and secondly, ’t is settled that I give 
my name if anyone should come. Ah! you 
will rage, and tear your hair, my villainous old 
cousin! What! Zafari? that Bohemian? that 
bandit with the itch? that barefoot beggar? 
Even so! Don César de Bazan, cousin to Don 
Salluste! oh! what a glad surprise! and what 
a buzzing ’mongst the gossips of Madrid! 
Pray, when did he return? last night? this 
morning? Whata tumult everywhere when this 
grenade explodes, this great, forgotten name 
which suddenly appears once more on earth! 
Don César de Bazan! yes, sefiors, by your 
leave. No one was thinking of him, no one 
ever spoke to him. He was not dead, it 
seems? He lives, sefiors, sefioras! Men will 
Say cu whe devin! sand... indeed !*- the 
women. In good sooth a pleasant sound to 


greet you on returning to your fireside, 
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mingled with the yelping of three hundred 
creditors! Truly a noble part to play! But 
I am penniless, alas ! 
(A noise at the door.) 
Hark ! some one comes! No doubt he ’ll 
turn me out like a vile mountebank. ’T is 
all the same, do nothing by halves, César ! 


(He wraps himself in his cloak to the eyes. The door 
at the back opens. Enters a servant in livery, 
carrying a large bag upon his back. ) 
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SCENE III 
DON CESAR, A SERVANT. 


DON CESAR (scanning the servant from head to foot). 
Whom seek you here, my friend ? 
(Aside. ) 
I must be very cool; the danger ’s great. 
THE SERVANT. 
Don César de Bazan. 


DON CESAR (removing the cloak from his face). 
Don César! Iam he! 
, (Aside.) 
This is most marvelous ! 
THE SERVANT. 


You are Don César de Bazan? 


DON CESAR. 


Marry, I have that honor. César! the true 
César! and the only César! Count of 


Garo . 


THE SERVANT (placing his bag upon the chair). 


Deign to see if the amount is as it should be. 
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DON CESAR (overcome with amazement). 
(Aside. ) 
Money! ’t is too much! 
( Aloud.) 
Good fellow... . 


THE SERVANT. 


Deign to count it over. ’T is the sum that 
I was bid to bring you. 


DON CESAR (gravely). 
Very good! ah! yes. I understand. 
(Aside. ) 
I would the devil. No, I will not break 
the thread of this diverting story. The cash 


is most acceptable. 
( Aloud.) 


Are you to take receipts? 
THE SERVANT. 
No, monsefior. 
DON CESAR (pointing to the table). 
Place the money there. 


(The servant obeys.) 
From whom ? 


THE SERVANT. 
My lord well knows. 
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DON CESAR. 
Of course. But . 


THE SERVANT. 

This is what I was to say: This money 
comes from you know whom, for you know 
what. 

DON CESAR (satisfied with the explanation). 

Ah! yes. 

THE SERVANT. 
And we must both be most discreet. Hush! 
DON CESAR. 
Flush !=!-4>, Thisemoney.comes;.: ...- Tas 


a sonorous phrase! Pray say it once again. 


THE SERVANT. 
This money... . 


DON CESAR. 
Ah! I have it! Comes from I know 
whom . 
' THE SERVANT. 
For you know what. We must... 
DON CESAR. 
Yes, both! ! ! 


THE SERVANT. 
Be most discreet. 
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DON CESAR. 
’T is clear as mud. 


THE SERVANT. 


I do what I am told ; I do not understand, 
however. 


DON CESAR. 
Bah ! 


THE SERVANT. 
But then you understand ! 


DON CESAR. 
The deuce! 


THE SERVANT. 


And that ’s enough. 


DON CESAR. 


I understand, my worthy fellow, and I take.” 


The money one receives is always compre- 


hensible. 
THE SERVANT. 
Hush ! 
DON CESAR. 
Hush! ! ! We must not be imprudent. 


Devil take me! 


THE SERVANT. 


Count, my lord! 
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DON CESAR. 
For whom dost take me? 


(Gazing admiringly at the rounded outlines of the sack 
upon the table.) 


Ah! the lovely belly ! 


THE SERVANT (persisting). 
But - 
DON CESAR. 
I trust to thee. 


THE SERVANT. 

The gold ’s in sovereigns. Good double 
pistoles weighing seven drams and six and 
thirty grains, or good doubloons. The silver 
in croix-maries. 


(Don César opens the bag and takes out several smaller 
bags full of gold and silver, opens them and empties 
them upon the table with great delight; then he 
plunges his hands into the pile of gold pieces and 
begins to fill his pockets with doubloons and pistoles.) 


DON CESAR (majestically, pausing in his task). 
( Aside.) 
Behold my romance, as a fitting climax to 
its scenes from fairyland, dies lovingly upon a 


good, round million. 


(He continues to fill his pockets.) 
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O beatitude! I havea galleon at my dis- 
cretion ! 


(Having filled one pocket, he begins upon the other. 
He feels for pockets all over his clothes, and seems 
to have forgotten the presence of the servant.) 


THE SERVANT (watching him with unmoved 
countenance ). 


I await your orders. 


DON CESAR (turning toward him). 
What to do? 


THE SERVANT. 


To do at once, without delay, that which I 
know not, and which you do know. Most 


weighty interests . . 


DON CESAR (interrupting him with a knowing air). 


Yes, public, also private .. . 


THE SERVANT. 
Demand that this be done forthwith. I 
say what I was told to say. 


DON CESAR (bringing his hand down on his 
shoulder). 


And I do love thee for it, faithful servitor ! 
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THE SERVANT. 
That there be no delay my master sends me 
to you to assist you. 


DON CESAR. 
”T is well done of him. Let ’s do what he 


desires. 
(Aside. ) 


May I be hanged if I know what to say to 


him. 
(Aloud. ) 


Come hither, galleon, and, first of all, 
(He fills the other glass with wine.) 
drink that ! 


THE SERVANT. 
My lord? 


DON CESAR. 
Drink that ! 
(The servant drinks. Don César fills his glass.) 


Good Oropesa wine! 


- (He bids the servant sit down, urges him to drink, and 
refills his glass. ) 


Now let us talk. 
(Aside. ) 


His eye begins to sparkle even now. 
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(Aloud, stretching himself out in his chair. ) 
Man, my dear friend, is naught but smoke, 
black smoke, arising from the fire of his pas- 


sions. Here ’s more wine. 
(He fills the servant’s glass.) 


This that I’m saying to thee is rank non- 
sense. Firstly, smoke, in haste to reach the 
sky, adopts a different line of conduct in a 
chimney fromaman. It gaily rises, and we 
merrily slip down. 

(He rubs his leg.) 

Man is base metal. 

(He fills both glasses. ) 

Let us drink. All thy gold pieces are not 
worth the ditty of a passing reveler. 


(He approaches the servant with a mysterious air.) 


Let us be discreet. The axle gives way 
when the strain ’s too great. The wall with- 
out foundation crumbles in the twinkling of 
aneye. My man, just hook the collar of my 
cloak. 

THE SERVANT. 

My lord, I am no valet. 


(Before Don César can prevent him, he rings the bell 
that stands upon the table.) 
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DON CESAR (aside, in dismay). 
Herings. The master may appear in person. 

IT am lost! 

(Enters one of the blacks. Don César, a prey to the 
keenest anxiety, turns in the opposite direction, as if 
uncertain what to do.) 

THE SERVANT (to the negro). 
Fasten my lord’s cloak. 


(The negro impassively walks up to Don César, who 
watches him with a stupefied expression, fastens the 
clasp of his cloak, bows, and goes out, leaving Don 
César petrified with amazement. ) 


DON CESAR (rising from the table). 
Iam ’neath Beelzebub’s roof, on my word 


of honor! 


(He comes to the front of the stage, and strides back 
and forth.) 


’Faith, I’ll let things take their course, and 
take what offers. I have crowns enough to 
jingle to my heart’s content. Yes, I have 
money ! what am I to do with it? 


(Turning to the servant, who is still at the table, drink- 
ing, and is beginning to sit unsteadily in his 
chair. ) 

One moment, pardon me! 
(Musing, aside. ) 
Let me reflect,—suppose I pay my cred- 
itors?—Go to! Suppose, at least, to soothe 
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the worthy souls, so quick to grow incensed, 
I water them with a small payment on account? 
But where ’s the use of watering such wretched 
flowers? Where in God’s name could my 
mind have gone in search of such a thought ? 
There ’s nothing in the world like gold to 
make a man corrupt, and fill him to the neck 
with vulgar sentiments, e’en though he were 
descended from that Hannibal who captured 
Rome! What would men say? to see me pay 
my debts ! 
THE SERVANT (emptying his glass). 
What are your orders? 


DON CESAR. 
Do not interrupt my meditations. Drink, 
while you wait my pleasure. 


(The servant resumes his libations. Don César con- 
tinues to muse and suddenly strikes his forehead, as 
if an idea had come to him.) 


Yes! 
(To the servant. ) 


Rise at once! Hear what thou hast to do. 
First, fill thy pockets with gold pieces. 


(The servant staggers to his feet, and fills the pockets 
of his doublet with gold.) 


Go to number nine in the short street at the 
end of Plaza Mayor. A small house, but of 
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no mean appearance, save that the window on 
the right hand has a paper mote upon the 
pupil of its eye. 


THE SERVANT. 
A one-eyed house ? 


DON CESAR. 
No, squint-eyed. One might maim himself 
for life in going up the stairs. Take heed. 


THE SERVANT. 
A ladder ? 


DON CESAR. 

Much the same. ’T is steeper. At the top 
there lives a charmer, easy to recognize; a 
six-sou. cap, with coarse, disheveled locks 
beneath, not over long, and somewhat red 
of hue—a fascinating woman! ‘Treat her 
with respect, my friend, for she’s my light o’ 
love. Lucinda, who of yore, a blonde with 
eyes of deepest blue, danced the fandango for 
the Pope. Count out to her a hundred ducats 
en my name. Next, in a hovel close at hand, 
thou ’lt see a fat, old red-nosed devil, wearing 
on his head, well down over his eyes, a faded 
old felt hat, from which a frightened plume 


hangs with a tragic air, a rapier on his hip and 
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rags upon his back. ‘Thou ’It give the villain 
six piastres with my compliments. Still fur- 
ther on thou ’lt find a hole as black as any 
oven’s mouth, a wine-shop singing at the 
corner of two streets. Upon the threshold 
drinks and smokes a living man who haunts 
the spot. A gentle-mannered man, who leads 
a genteel life, a gentleman whose lips are never 
sullied by an oath, and my dear friend—his 
name is Goulatromba.—Thirty crowns to 
him! And bid him, for his sins, drink them 
up quickly, and he shall have more. Give all 
these rascals thy most shiny coins, and be 
not thunderstruck if they do open wide their 
eyes. 


THE SERVANT. 
And then? 


DON CESAR. 
Keep: thou the-rest.- And: last.of.all ..... 


THE SERVANT. 


What is monsefior’s pleasure ? 


DON CESAR. 


Go, and fuddle thyself, varlet! Make much 
noise, break glasses by the score, and go not 


home until to-morrow—after dark. 
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THE SERVANT. 
’T is well, my prince. 
(He walks toward the door in zigzag fashion. ) 


DON CESAR (aside, looking after him). 
He ’s most unconscionably drunk! 


(He calls him back, and the other comes at his call.) 


The idlers on the street will follow thee 
when thou dost leave the house. Do honor by 
thy features to the wine that thou hast drunk, 
and bear thyself in noble fashion. If per- 
chance a crown or two fall from thy breeches, 
let them fall ; if clerks, students or beggars pick 
them up, why, let them pick them up, my 
friend. Let not thy aspect be too savage. 
Even should they take a few gold pieces from 
thy pocket, be indulgent to them. They are 
human like ourselves. And then, thou know- 
est, ’t is the universal law, that in this world, 
too full of sorrow and misfortune, we must 
sometimes give a little pleasure to our fellow- 
creatures. (Sadly. ) 

All those fellows will perhaps be hanged 
some day! Be therefore as considerate to 


them as they deserve! Begone. 


(Exit the servant. Don César sits down, rests his elbows 
on the table, and abandons himself to reflection.) 
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It is the duty of the Christian and the sage, 
when he has cash in hand to put it to good 
use. I have the wherewithal to live at least 
eight days. And Iwill live them! Then, if 
I’ve a little money left, I will employ it in 
good works. But I dare not depend upon it, 
for they ’ll surely take it all from me again. 
*T is a mistake of course, and yonder bungler 
must have heard awry; I shall have made 


some blunder... 


(The door at the back of the stage opens. Enters an 
old gray-haired duenna: black skirt and mantle; a 
fan in her hand.) 
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SCENE IV 


DON CESAR, THE DUENNA. 


THE DUENNA (in the doorway). 
Don César de Bazan? 


(Don César, lost in thought, suddenly raises his head.) 


DON CESAR. 


Yes, for the nonce ! 


(Aside.) 
Oh! woman! 


(While the duenna executes a low reverence at the 
back of the stage, he comes forward, lost in amaze- 
ment. ) 


It must be that Salluste or the devil is con- 
cerned in this! I’ll wager that my cousin 
will turn up ere long. ’T is a duenna! 


(Aloud. ) 


Iam Don César. ‘To what happy circum- 
stance? jerks 
(Aside. ) 
An old girl generally goes before a young 


one to announce her coming. 
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THE DUENNA (with a reverence, crossing herself). 

Sefior, I salute you on this day of fasting 
in the name of God the Son, who came to 
save mankind. 


DON CESAR (aside). 
A godly debut means an amorous finale. 
( Aloud.) 


Amen! Good-morrow. 


THE DUENNA., 
May God give you joy! 
( Mysteriously.) 
Have you a secret assignation for to-night 
with someone who sends me to you? 


DON CESAR. 


In sooth, I am quite capable of such a 
thing. 


THE DUENNA. (She takes from her satchel a folded 
letter and hands it to him, but without letting it 
leave her own hand.) 

So it was you, my comely, prudent gentle- 
man, who sent this message, for this very 
night, to one you wot of, and who loves you 
well ? 
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DON CESAR. 
It must have been myself. 


THE DUENNA. 


’T is well. The lady, married to some 
gray-haired dotard, is doubtless driven to 
expedients, and I was bade to make inquiries 
thereon. Ido not know her, but she’s known 
to you. The soubrette told me certain things. 
It was enough for me, without the names. 


DON CESAR. 
Save mine. 


THE DUENNA. 


’'T is easily explained. A dame receives a 
letter with an assignation from her heart’s 
beloved, but she fears some snare, and too 
much caution does no harm. In short she 
sends me here to have from your own lips the 


message ratified . . . 


DON CESAR. 


Oh! the old savage! God in heaven! 
what a how-d’-ye-do about a billet-doux. Yes, 
yes, 't is I, I tell thee! 
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THE DUENNA. (She places the folded letter upon 
the table. Don César gazes at it curiously.) 


If ’t is you, you will write: Come, upon the 
outside of this letter. Not with your hand, 
that no one may be compromised. 


DON CESAR. 
The deuce! Ill write with my own hand! 
(Aside. ) 
An errand well performed ! 


(He puts out his hand to take the letter; but it is 
sealed and the duenna will not allow him to touch 
it.) 

THE DUENNA. 
Nay, do not open it. You ought to recog- 


nize the way ’t is folded. 


DON CESAR. 
Marry, that I do! 
(Aside. ) 
I fairly burn to see it! but I must act out 
my part. 
(He rings the bell. One of the negroes enters.) 
Dost thou know how to write? 


(The black nods affirmatively, to Don César’s amaze- 
ment. ) 


ae (Aside. ) 
A nod: 
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(Aloud.) 
Say, varlet, art thou mute ? 


(The black nods again, and Don César’s amazement is 
correspondingly increased. ) 


Indeed! oh! very good! Mutes, if you 
please! goon! 


(To the mute, pointing to the letter, which lies upon 
the table with the old woman’s hand still resting 
upon it.) 

Write for me: Come. 


(The mute writes. Don César motions to the duenna 
to take the letter, and to the mute to leave the room. 


Exit the mute. ) 
(Aside. ) 


He ’s most obedient ! 


THE DUENNA (replacing the letter in her satchel 
with a mysterious air, and drawing near to Don 
César). 

This evening you will see her. Is she very 
pretty? 
DON CESAR. 
Exquisite ! 
THE DUENNA. 
Her maid ’s no fool. In the middle of the 
sermon she led me aside. But beautiful! the 
profile of an angel with a devil’s eye. And 


then she seemed astute in love-intrigues, 
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DON CESAR (aside). 
I should be well content to have the maid ! 


THE DUENNA. 


We judge of the Sultana by the slave, the 
master by the valet—for beauty always frightens 
ugliness away. Your fair one by that token 
must be fair indeed. 


DON CESAR. 
I lay that flattering unction to my soul! 
THE DUENNA (with a reverence, preliminary to 
taking her leave). 


I kiss your hand. 


DON CESAR (giving her a handful of doubloons). 
I grease thy palm. Take this, my venerable 
friend ! 
THE DUENNA (pocketing them). 
Young folks are very light of heart to-day !- 


DON CESAR (dismissing her). 
Begone ! 
THE DUENNA (with repeated reverences). 


If you should need—My name is Dame 
Oliva. Convent San-Isidro . . 
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( Exit. The door opens again, and she thrusts her 
head into the room. ) 


I always sit by the third pillar on the right, 
on entering the church. 


(Don César turns upon her impatiently. The door 
closes ; then it opens once more and the old woman 
reappears. ) 


To-night you ’ll see her! in your prayers 


remember me, sefior. 


DON CESAR (running angrily toward her). 
Ah! 
(The duenna disappears, and the door closes. ) 

Faith, I am resolved to be surprised at 
nothing more. I ’m living in the moon. 
Now I ’ve a love affair upon my hands, and 
my heart ’s to be satisfied after its fast. 

; (Musing. ) 

All this seems very fine to me. Beware the 
end! 


(The door at the back of the stage opens once more. 
Don Guritan enters with two long, naked swords 
under his arm. ) 
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SCENE V 


DON CESAR, DON GURITAN. 


DON GURITAN (near the door). 


Don César de Bazan ? 


DON CESAR. (He turns and sees Don Guritan 
with the two swords.) 


At last! God save the mark! The ad- 
venture was diverting, and is fast becoming 
more diverting still. A toothsome dinner, 
money and an assignation—now, a duel! I 
am once more César in his natural estate ! 
(With repeated cordial salutations, he gaily accosts 

Don Guritan, who gazes uneasily at him, and comes 

forward stiffly to the front of the stage.) 

This is the place, dear sefior. Be good 
enough to take the trouble 


(He offers him a chair, but Don Guritan remains 
standing. ) 

to come in and sit you down. Pray make 

yourself at home. I’m charmed to see you. 

Let us chata moment. What ’s the news at 


Madrid? What a charming place it is! I’m 
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wholly out of touch myself; I fancy that 
Matalobos is still the rage, and Lindamira. 
For myself I stood much more in dread of 
her who stole hearts than of him who stole 
cash, as a pressing danger. Oh! sefior, these 
women! The bedeviled creatures hold me 
fast, and touching them my brain is cracked. 
Pray speak, and give my wits the proper bent. 
I am no living man, I have no human quali- 
ties, I’m an outlandish creature, dead and 
just awakening, an ox, or an hidalgo out of 
Old Castille. My plumes stolen, and I ’ve lost 
my gloves. I have but now returned from 


most strange lands. 


DON GURITAN. 


You have but now returned, my dear sefior? 
Well, I too have but now returned, and from 


a longer pilgrimage ! 
_ DON CESAR (effusively). 
From what thrice blessed shore? 


DON GURITAN. 
From yonder, in the North. 


DON CESAR. 
And I, from yonder, in the South. 
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DON GURITAN. 
I am incensed beyond expression ! 


DON CESAR. 


Is itso? And I am raving mad! 


DON GURITAN. 


Twelve hundred leagues I ’ve traveled! 


DON CESAR. 

I, two thousand! I have seen yellow 
women, and blue, black and green. I have 
seen places blessed by Heaven; Algiers, the 
city of good luck, and kindly Tunis, where 
you see scores of impaled wretches hanging 
over doors, so gentle-mannered are these 
Turks ! 

DON GURITAN. 


I have been duped, sefior ! 


DON CESAR. 
I have been sold ! 


DON GURITAN. 


I have been well-nigh exiled ! 


DON CESAR. 
And I well-nigh hanged ! 
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DON GURITAN. 

They sent me off to Neubourg very cleverly, 
to carry in a box these eight words written on 
a paper: ‘‘keep the old fool as long as 
possible.’’ 


DON CESAR (bursting with laughter). 
Superb! pray, who did that? 


DON GURITAN. 


I’ll wring his neck for César de Bazan! 


DON CESAR (gravely). 

Aha! 

DON GURITAN. 

To cap the climax of his impudence he 
sends to me just now a lackey in his place. 
To make excuses for him! so he said. A 
paltry cup-bearer! I would not see the knave. 
I ordered that he be imprisoned in my house, 
and I come to his master. César de Bazan! 
the shameless runagate! the traitor! Let me 
kill him! Where is he, in God’s name? 


DON CESAR (still with the utmost gravity). 
I am he. 
DON GURITAN. 
You! Do you jest, sefior? 
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DON CESAR. 
Tam Don César. 


DON GURITAN. 
What! again ! 


DON CESAR. 
Why to be sure, again! 


DON GURITAN. 
My friend, pray lay aside this réle. You 
think, mayhap, that you are entertaining, but 


you weary me. 


DON CESAR. 


You ’re an amusing fellow! To my mind 
you ’ve every symptom of a jealous lover. I 
do pity you enormously, my friend: for all 
those ills which come to us from our own vices 
are far worse than those imposed on us by 
others’ vices. I would prefer, I tell you in 
plain words, to be a pauper rather than a 
miser, rather a cuckold than a jealous man. 
’T would seem that you are both. Upon my 


soul, I do expect madame, your wife, to-night. 


DON GURITAN. 
My wife! 
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DON CESAR. 
Why, yes, your wife! 


DON GURITAN. 


Go to! I am-not married. 


DON CESAR. 

And you dare make this ado! Not married! 
Well-a-day! my gentleman assumes the aspect 
of a roaring husband or a weeping tiger, so 
that, in my simple-heartedness, I proffer him 
a mass of good advice in that capacity! By 
Hercules! if you ’re not married, by what 
right are you so utterly ridiculous? 


DON GURITAN. 


D’ ye know, sefior, that you do anger me? 


DON CESAR. 
Bah! 


DON GURITAN. 


This is past endurance! 


DON CESAR. 
Is it so? 
DON GURITAN. 
And you shall pay me for it! 
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DON CESAR. (He scrutinizes with a bantering expres- 
sion Don Guritan’s boots, which are almost out of 
sight beneath a sea of ribbons, according to the latest 
style.) 


Formerly ribbons were worn upon the head. 
To-day, I see—a very pretty fashion—they are 
worn upon the boots, a head-dress for the feet. 
*T is charming! 

DON GURITAN. 
We must fight ! 
DON CESAR. 
Indeed ? 
DON GURITAN. 

You ’re not Don César, that is my affair. 

But I'll begin with you. 


DON CESAR. 
*T is well. Look to it that you do not end 
with me. 


DON GURITAN (offering him one of the swords). 
Ah! popinjay! we meet at once! 


DON CESAR (taking the sword). 
Instanter! when I have a duel in my hand, 
I do not let it go! 


DON GURITAN. 
Where shall it be? 
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DON CESAR. 
Behind the wall. This street is quite 
deserted. 
DON GURITAN (trying the point of the sword upon 
the floor). 


I will attend to César afterward ! 


DON CESAR. 
You will ? 


DON GURITAN. 
Most surely will I! 


DON CESAR (also trying his sword). 


Bah! when one of us is dead, I challenge 
you to kill Don César afterward. 


DON GURITAN. 
Let us be gone! 


(Exeunt. Their footsteps are heard receding. A 
small masked door in the wall at the right opens, 
and Don Salluste enters.) 
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SCENE VI 


DON SALLUSTE. (He is dressed in a dark green 
coat, almost black. He seems, thoughtful and pre- 
occupied, and looks around with evident uneasiness.) 


No preparations ! 

(Noticing the table laden with dishes. ) 

What means this? 

(Listening to the footsteps of César and Guritan.) 

What noise is that ? 

(He paces back and forth, musing. ) 

Gudiel saw the page go out this morn- 
ing, and he followed him. He went to 
Guritan’s. Isee not Ruy Blas. The page— 
damnation! ’t is some counterplot! some 
faithful message sent to her by Guritan! I 
can learn nothing from the mutes! It must 
be so! I did not guard against that villain 
Guritan ! 


(Don César returns. He has in his hand the naked 
sword, which he tosses upon a chair as he enters. ) 
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SCENE VII 


DON SALLUSTE, DON CESAR. 


DON CESAR (from the door-way). 
Ah! I was sure of it! so there you are at 
last, old devil! 


DON SALLUSTE (turning about, thunderstruck). 
César ! 
DON CESAR (folding his arms with a great burst of 
laughter). 
You have some direful design on hand! 
but my appearance upsets everything, is it 
not so? I’ve fallen sprawling in the midst 


of all your scheming! 


DON SALLUSTE (aside). 

All is lost ! 

DON CESAR. 

My feet have been entangled all the morn- 
ing in your spider’s webs; and not one of 
your projects should be standing now. I’m 
wallowing around in them at random, and 
demolishing them all. It makes my heart glad. 
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DON SALLUSTE (aside). 
Demon! what can he have done? 


DON CESAR (whose hilarity is constantly increasing). 
Yon fellow with the bag of gold—who came 


{?? 


‘for what you know! from whom you know 


(He laughs.) 
Superb ! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Well, what of him ? 


DON CESAR. 
I made him tipsy. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
But the money ? 


DON CESAR (majestically). 
I made gifts therewith to divers persons. 
Damme! one has friends. 


DON SALLUSTE. 


Thou dost suspect me wrongfully .. I.. 


DON CESAR (rattling the money in his pockets). 
First of all I filled my pockets, as you may 


divine. 
(He begins to laugh again. ) 


And then, you know, the lady! 
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DON SALLUSTE. 
Oh! 


DON CESAR (taking note of his anxiety ). 
The lady whom you know, — 


(Don Salluste listens with renewed perturbation. Don 
César continues, laughing constantly. ) 


who sends me a duenna, a revolting creature, 
with a lusty beard and swollen nose . 


DON SALLUSTE. 
For what ? 


DON CESAR. 

To ask by way of prudence, quietly, if ’t is 
in truth Don César, who doth look for her 
to-night. 

DON SALLUSTE (aside). 


Great Heaven ! 
(Aloud.) 


What didst thou reply ? 


DON CESAR. 
I said yes, my master, that I did expect her. 


DON SALLUSTE (aside). 
All ’s not lost, perhaps ! 
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DON CESAR. 
And lastly, your great captain, your man- 
killer, who told me on the field his name was 


—Guritan. 
(Don Salluste starts.) 


This morning he refused, wise man, to see 
a lackey sent to him by César with a message, 
and came hither, noisily demanding satisfac- 


tion. 
DON SALLUSTE. 


What hast thou done with him ? 


DON CESAR. 
I slew the gosling. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Did you so ? 
DON CESAR. 
Idid. He’s dying at this moment out by 
yonder wall! 
DON SALLUSTE. 
Art sure that he is dying ? 
DON CESAR. 
I do fear it. 
DON SALLUSTE (aside). 
Ah! I breathe again! Thank Heaven! 
he has done no harm! Quite otherwise. 
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However, I must rid myself of him! A dan- 
gerous ally! The money’s nothing. 
(Aloud. ) 
’T is a strange adventure. You have seen 
no other persons? 


DON CESAR. 

No. Butsoon I shall. I purpose to go on 
with the affair, and that my name shall be on 
everybody’s tongue, I mean to makea ghastly 
scandal. Never fear. 


DON SALLUSTE (aside). 
The devil! 
(Aloud, hastily, and walking up to Don César.) 
Keep the gold, but leave the house. 


DON CESAR. 
Ah, yes! You’ll have my footsteps dogged. 
IT know your ways. And I should then return 
to gaze upon thy azure deep, O Mediterranean ! 
A charming destiny, in sooth! Nay, nay! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Believe me. 


DON CESAR. 
No, I say. And furthermore I feel instinct- 


ively that some poor wretch in yonder palace 
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prison has fallen victim to your treachery. A 
court intrigue ’’s a double ladder. On one 
side the victim mounts, arms bound, with sad 
and anxious gaze; the executioner upon the 
other. Now, you are the executioner—it 
must be so. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Oh! oh! 


DON CESAR. 
I pull away the ladder ; crash ! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Iswear.. 


DON CESAR. 

I purpose, that I may foil you at every point, 
to go on to the end. I know that you are 
strong enough, my cousin, crafty enough too, 
to keep two jumping-jacks or three a-dangling 
at the end of the same string. I’m one of 
them ! so I remain. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Pray listen— 


DON CESAR. 
Bombast! Ah! you have me sold to 
African corsairs! you set false Césars up here 


in my place! you compromise my name! 
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DON SALLUSTE. 
Mere chance! 


DON CESAR. 

Chance? Food which knaves make for the 
fools who eat it. There ’s no chance in this! 
What care I if your plans are overturned ? 
But I propose to rescue those whom you seek 
to destroy. I ’ll go and shout my name upon 
the house-tops. 


(He swings himself up to the window-sill and looks 
out. ) 


Stay! there are alguazils passing by beneath 
the window. 


(He passes his arm between the bars and waves it, 
shouting.) 


Hola! 
DON SALLUSTE (in dismay, at the front of the stage). 
(Aside. ) 
All is lost if he is recognized ! 


(Enter alguazils, preceded by an alcalde. Don Sal- 
luste appears to be ina painful state of perplexity. 
Don César walks triumphantly toward the alcalde.) 
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SCENE VIII 


THE Same: AN ALCALDE, ALGUAZILS. 


DON CESAR (to the alcalde). 
You will write down in your report— 


DON SALLUSTE (pointing to Don César). 
That this is the illustrious thief Matalobos ! 


DON CESAR (thunderstruck). 
What ’s that? 


DON SALLUSTE (aside). 
If I can gain a day, the game is mine. 
(To the alcalde.) 
This man in broad day enters people’s 
dwellings. Seize the thief. 
(The alguazils seize Don César by the collar.) 


DON CESAR (fuming with rage, to Don Salluste). 
I am your valet, if you ’re not a shameless 
har ! 
THE ALCALDE. 
But who called us? 


DON SALLUSTE. 


DON CESAR. 
By God! that is too much! 
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THE ALCALDE. 
Peace! I believe that he is right. 


DON CESAR. 
But I’m Don César de Bazan himself ! 


DON SALLUSTE. 

Don César? And it please you, take his 
cloak. ‘There you will find the word Sat- 
LUSTE beneath the collar. ’T is a cloak he 
stole from me. 

(The alguazils tear off his cloak, and the alcalde 


examines it.) 


THE ALCALDE. 
’T is as he says. 


DON SALLUSTE. 
And the very doublet that he wears . . . 


DON CESAR (aside). 
Oh! thou damned Salluste ! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
Is the Count of Alva’s, from whom ’t was 
purloined... 


(He points to an escutcheon embroidered on the facing 
of the left sleeve.) 


whose crest is here ! 
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DON CESAR (aside). 
The man ’s a sorcerer ! 


THE ALCALDE (examining the crest). 
Yes, the two golden castles .. . 


DON SALLUSTE. 
And the two calderas, Enriquez and Guz- 
man. 


(In his struggles Don César shakes a few gold pieces 
from his pockets. Don Salluste calls the alcalde’s 
attention to the way in which his pockets are bulging 
out. ) 


Is that the way that honest folk are wont to 
carry money ? 
THE ALCALDE (shaking his head). 
Hum! 


DON CESAR (aside). 
I’m lost! 


(The alguazils search him and take his money.) 


AN ALGUAZIL. 
Here are some papers. 


DON CESAR (aside). 
There they are! Oh! the poor billets-doux, 
brought safely through so many perils! 


THE ALCALDE (examining the papers). 
Letters—what is this—in divers hands . 
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DON SALLUSTE (pointing to the superscriptions). 
All written to the Count of Alva. 


THE ALCALDE. 
True. 


DON CESAR. 
But . 


THE ALGUAZILS (binding his hands). 
Caught at last! what luck! 


AN ALGUAZIL (entering, to the alcalde). 
My lord, there is a murdered man without. 


THE ALCALDE. 
Who is the murderer ? 


DON SALLUSTE (pointing to Don César). 
ais hes 
DON CESAR (aside). 


The duel! what a freak of fortune! 


DON SALLUSTE. 


When he entered, he ’d a bare sword in his 
hand. See, there it is. 


THE ALCAI DE (examining the sword). 
There ’s blood upon it. 
(To Don César.) 


Go before with them! 
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DON SALLUSTE (to Don César, as the alguazils are 
leading him away). 


Good-night, Matalobos ! 


DON CESAR (taking a step toward him, and gazing 
steadfastly into his face). 


You are a most unconscionable villain ! 


ACT FILE TH 


THE TIGER AND THE LION 


The same room. It is night, and there is a lighted 
lamp upon the table. As the curtain rises Ruy Blas is 
alone. A long black gown conceals his clothes. 


SCENE | 


RU MS BIZA SS: 


*T is done. A vanished dream! A faded 
vision! ‘Through the streets at random till 
night fell I wandered. At this moment I ’ve 
a gleam of hope. AndIamcalm. At night 
there ’s less confusion in the brain, and one 
can better set one’s thoughts in order. Naught 
there is upon these gloomy walls to give me 
fear ; naught out of place; the keys in all the 
locks; the mutes in yonder ante-chamber 
sleeping soundly ; and peace reigns through- 
out the house. No, no, there ’s naught to 
cause alarm, for all goes well. My page is 


loyalty itself. Don Guritan can surely be 
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depended on to act in her behalf. O 
God! can I do aught but bless thy name, 
for that thou didst permit the warning word 
to reach her; for that thou didst aid me, 
O thou just and gracious God, to shield 
that blessed angel, baffle Don Salluste; and 
for that she has naught to fear, alas! and 
naught to suffer; for that she is saved, and I 
can die! 


(He takes from his breast a small phial which he 
places upon the table. ) 


Yes, die now, dastard ! die and go to ever- 
lasting torment! Die as one should die, who 
expiates a crime! Die in this house, vile, 
wretched and alone! 


(He puts aside his black gown, and discovers the 
livery he wore in the first act.) 


Die with thy livery beneath thy shroud! O 
God ! if that incarnate devil comes to see his 
victim dead, 


( He pushes a heavy piece of furniture against the secret 
door in such a way as to barricade it.) 


let him not enter by that awful door, I pray! 
(He walks back toward the table. ) 
T is certain that the page found Guritan at 
home; I sent him thither ere ’t was eight 
o’clock. 
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(He fixes his eyes upon the phial.) 

For my own part, my doom is fixed, I am 
preparing my own punishment, and I myself 
ere long shall lower over my devoted head the 
heavy stone that seals the tomb. I have at 
least the joy of knowing that no one can balk 
my purpose. For my fall there is no remedy. 

(Falling upon the chair.) 

And yet she loved me! Ah! God help me! 

All my courage has deserted me! 
(He weeps. ) 

Ah me! they should have left us to our love 
in peace! 

(He hides his face in his hands and sobs loudly. ) 
_O God! 

(He raises his head and gazes at the phial.) 

_ The man who sold me this asked me to tell 
him what day of the month itis. I know not. 
I’ve acruel pain in my poor head. Ah! men 
are hard of heart. You die and no one cares. 
I suffer cruelly. She loved me! And to 
think that one cannot lay hold again of aught 
that ’s past! I never more shall see her! 
Her dear hand that I have held in mine, her 
lips that breathed upon my brow. . . Beloved 
angel of my heart! Poor angel! I must die, 
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must die in black despair! Her dress whose 
every fold has something of her grace, her 
foot which sets my heart a-trembling when it 
passes near, her eyes wherein my hesitating 
eyes drink deep of ecstasy, her smile, her 
voice . . . I never more shall see her! never 
more shall hear her voice! God’s mercy! 
can it be? Ah, never! 

(He puts out his hand toward the phial in an agony of 
despair ; just as his hand closes convulsively upon it, 
the door at the back of the stage opens. The queen 
appears, dressed in white, with a cloak of some dark 
color, the hood of which is thrown back, so that her 
pale face can be seen. She carries a dark lantern, 


which she places upon the floor, then walks swiftly 
toward Ruy Blas.) 
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SCENE II 


RUY BLAS, THE QUEEN. 


THE QUEEN. 
Don César ! 


RUY BLAS (turning about with a horrified gesture, 
and hastily pulling together the gown which con- 
ceals his livery). 


God! ’tisshe! She ’s taken in the fiend- 


ish snare ! 
( Aloud.) 


Madame ! 
| THE QUEEN. 
Great Heaven! what a terror-stricken cry! 
Don César . 
RUY BLAS. 
Who bade you come hither ? 


THE QUEEN. 
Thou. 

RUY BLAS. 
I? How? 

THE QUEEN. 


I had from you . 


RUY BLAS (in breathless eagerness). 
Say quickly, pray ! 
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THE QUEEN. 
A letter. 
RUY BLAS. 
From me? 
THE QUEEN. 


Writ with your hand. 


RUY BLAS. 
Why, ’t is enough to make one dash one’s 
head against the wall! I did not write, I’m 
sure I did not write! 


THE QUEEN (taking from her breast a letter, which 
she hands to him). 


Read this. 
(Ruy Blas snatches the letter, holds it toward the light, 
and reads.) 
RUY BLAS. 


‘‘A dire peril hovers o’er my head. My 
queen alone, none other, can avert the 


SEOLIN eee 


(He gazes at the letter in stupefaction, as if unable to 
read farther.) 


THE QUEEN (reading on, and pointing to the words 
with her finger as she reads). 


‘By coming to me at my house to-night. 
Else am I lost.’ 
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RUY BLAS (almost inaudibly). 
What treachery! That letter! 


THE QUEEN (reading on). 

‘You can safely enter after dark, unrecog- 
nized, by the small door at the extreme end 
of the avenue. Some one whom you can 
safely trust will let you in.”’ 


RUY BLAS (aside). 
Thad forgotten that accursed letter. 
(To the queen, in a terrifying voice.) 
Begone ! 
THE QUEEN. 


a go, Igoat once, Don César. O my God! 
how cruel! What have I done? 


RUY BLAS. 
O Heaven! What are you now doing? 
working your own ruin! 
THE QUEEN. 


How, in God’s name? 


RUY BLAS. 
I cannot explain. Fly quickly. 
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THE QUEEN. 
To make sure that there was no mistake, I 
took the wise precaution to send hither a 


duenna; ’t was this morning. . . 


RUY BLAS. 
God! I feel each moment that your life is 
flowing forth in waves, as from a bleeding 
heart, not to return. Begone! 


THE QUEEN (as if an idea had come suddenly to 
her mind). 


My heart ’s inspired by the fond devotion 
that I loved to dream of. Some disaster 
threatens you. You wish me not to share your 
peril! I remain. 


RUY BLAS. 
Upon my word! a likely supposition! O 
my God! Remain in such a place at such an 


hour! 
THE QUEEN. 


The letter was from you. Andso... 
RUY BLAS (raising his arms toward heaven despair- 
ingly). 

O God have mercy ! 
THE QUEEN. 
You would send me hence. 
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RUY BLAS (taking her hands). 
I pray you, understand! 


THE QUEEN. 
Ah! I divine. At first, impulsively, you 
write to me, and then... 


RUY BLAS. 

I did not write to thee! I am a demon. 
Fly! Poor child! thou dost entangle thyself 
in the snare laid for thee. ’T is true! the 
powers of hell assail thee on all sides! In 
God’s name is there naught that can persuade 
thee? Thou dost know full well that I do 
love thee. I would gladly tear my heart out 
from my breast to save thee from his vile 
imaginings! I love thee well. Begone! 


THE QUEEN. 
Don César. . 


RUY BLAS. 


Oh! begone! But stay, the thought comes 
to me; some one must needs have admitted 
thee ? 


THE QUEEN. 
Indeed, yes! 
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RUY BLAS. 
Satan! who? 
THE QUEEN. 
A masked man, hidden by the wall. 


RUY BLAS. 
A masked man! What said he? and was 
he tall? Speak, speak, in God’s name, speak ! 


(A man dressed in black, and wearing a mask, appears 
at the door at the back of the stage.) 


THE MASKED MAN. 
AE a 


(He removes his mask, and discovers the features of 
Don Salluste. The queen and Ruy Blas recognize 
him in dismay.) 
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SCENE Ill 


THE SAME: DON SALLUSTE. 


RUY BLAS. 
Great God! Oh! fly, madame! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
It is too late. Madame de Neubourg is no 
longer Queen of Spain. 
THE QUEEN (dismayed), 


Don Salluste ! 


DON SALLUSTE (pointing to Ruy Blas). 


For all time you are this fellow’s mistress. 


THE QUEEN. 


God ! a snare, in sooth! Don César... 


RUY BLAS (in despair). 


Ah! madame, what have you done? 


DON SALLUSTE (walking slowly toward the queen). 

I have you now. But I will speak, so please 
your Majesty, for I am far from angry. You 
I find—mark this, and let us make no noise— 
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alone at midnight with Don César in his 
chamber. This—for you, a queen—made 
public, is enough to cause the dissolution of 
your marriage by the pope. He will be made 
acquainted with it speedily. It need not be, 
if you consent to my demand ; all may remain 
unknown. 


(He takes from his pocket a parchment which he 
unrolls, and hands to the queen.) 


Sign me this letter to our lord the king. I 
will dispatch it by the grand equerry to the 
notario mayor. Do this, and you will find a 
carriage at the door, wherein I’ve placed a 
generous supply of money. You may both 
depart instanter. I will help you. By Toledo 
and by Alcantara you may make your way to 
Portugal in full security. Go where you 
choose, ’t is al] the same to us. We close our 
eyes. Obey. I swear to you that I alone 
know aught of the adventure at this moment ; 
but if you refuse, Madrid knows all to-morrow. 
Let us not fret and fume. You’re in my 
power. 


(Pointing to the table, on which there is a writing case.) 


Yonder you ’ll find the wherewithal to 
write, madame. 
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THE QUEEN (overcome, sinking into a chair). 
Yes, I am in his power ! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
I ask no more from you than this consent, 
to be delivered to the king. 


(In an undertone to Ruy Blas, who is listening, with- 
out moving a muscle, as if struck by lightning.) 


Leave everything to me, my friend; I’m 
working in thy interest. 
(To the queen.) 
Sign. 
THE QUEEN (trembling; aside). 
What shall I do? 

DON SALLUSTE (putting his mouth to her ear, and 

handing her a pen). 

Come! what ’sa crown? What though you 
lose a throne, if you do win true happiness ? 
My people all remained without ; and naught 
is known of this. ’T is all between us three. 


(He tries to place the pen between her fingers, she 
‘neither pushes it away nor takes it.) 


Well? 
(The queen gazes at him with a bewildered air, in an 
agony of indecision.) 
If you do not sign, you work your own 


destruction. Scandal and the cloister ! 
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THE QUEEN (utterly overwhelmed). 
God in heaven ! 


DON SALLUSTE (motioning toward Ruy Blas). 

Don César loves you. He is worthy of you. 
On my honor he ’s of most illustrious family. 
Almost a prince. A nobleman whose donjon ’s 
on the cliff, and who has broad domains in 
every province. He is Duke of Olmedo, 
Bazan, and a grandee of Spain . . 


(He presses the queen’s hand upon the parchment. 
She is bewildered and trembling, and is apparently 
about to sign.) 


RUY BLAS (as if suddenly coming to his senses). 
My name is Ruy Blas, and I’m a valet! 


(He snatches the pen from the queen’s hand, and the 
parchment, which he tears into fragments.) 


Do not sign, madame! At last! Ah! I was 


suffocating ! 


THE QUEEN. 
What does he say? Don César ! 


RUY BLAS (throwing aside his gown, and appearing 
in his livery, without a sword). 


I say that my name ’s Ruy Blas, and I am 


this man’s valet ! 
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(Turning to Don Salluste. ) 

And I say that this vile treachery has gone 
too far; that happiness on such terms has no 
charm for me! Thanks! Vainly do you 
whisper in my ear! I say that ’t is full time 
that I at last awake, although tied hand and 
foot in your infernal plots; that I will go no 
farther with you, monsefior, and that we are an 
execrable pair. I have a valet’s coat upon my 
back, and you ’ve the soul of one! 


DON SALLUSTE (coldly to the queen), 
The fellow is in very truth my valet. 
(To Ruy Blas, imperatively.) 
_ Not a word. 


THE QUEEN (with a despairing cry, and wringing 
her hands). 


Just Heaven ! 


_ DON SALLUSTE (continuing). 
But he spoke too soon. 


(He draws himself up, folds his arms, and speaks in a 
voice of thunder.) 


Now let us throw aside the veil. It matters 
not! My vengeance is complete to all intent. 
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(To the queen.) 

What think you of the prospect? ’Faith, 
Madrid will laugh! You cashiered me! I 
take your throne away. You banished me! 
I drive you from the realm and boast of it. 
You offered me your maid to be my wife, 


forsooth ! 
(He laughs loudly.) 


And I gave you my lackey fora lover. You 
may marry him! most certainly you may. 
The king is dying! His fond heart will be 
your wealth, and you ’ll have made him duke 
that you might be a duchess! 

(Gnashing his teeth.) 

Ah! you crushed me, branded me, and 
trampled me beneath your feet, and then you 
slept in peace, fool that you were! 


(While he is speaking, Ruy Blas goes to the door at 
the back of the stage, and turns the key in the 
lock; then he approaches Don Salluste from behind, 
stealthily, and unnoticed by him. As he says the 
last word, and fixes his eyes, gleaming with trium- 
phant hatred, upon the speechless queen, Ruy Blas 
seizes his sword by the hilt and draws it.) 


RUY BLAS (with the sword in his hand, in a terrible 
voice). 


Methinks that you have put foul insult on 
our queen. 
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(Don Salluste rushes toward the door, but Ruy Blas 
bars the way.) 


Oh! do not go that way, ’t is hardly worth 
your while; I turned the key long since. 
Marquis, until this day, Satan watched over 
thee, but if he wishes now to tear thee from 
my hands, let him come forth. ’T is my turn 
now! You crush a serpent ’neath your heel 
when one comes in your way. No one can 
enter, not thy people, nor the powers of hell! 
I have thee, foaming at the mouth, beneath my 
iron claw! This man was insolent to you, 
madame. I will explain. He has no soul; 
he is amonster. Yesterday he fairly choked 
me with his sneering laugh. He bruised my 
heart in sport. He made me close a window, 
and I suffered martyrdom! I prayed! I 
wept! I cannot tell you all! 

(To the marquis.) 

You told your grievances a moment since. 
I ’ll not make answer to your arguments, 
indeed, I did not understand. Ah! villain! 
and you dared, when I was by, to heap vile 
insults on your queen, a woman made to be 
adored! Upon my soul, for one who has 
your wit, you do amaze me! Did you think, 
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perchance, that I would quietly look on with- 
out a word? Mark this! monsefior, when a 


traitor, a false-hearted knave, whate’er his 
rank, commits such monstrous, happily infre- 
quent, deeds as this, noble or rustic be he, 
’t is the right of every honest man to hurl the 
insult back into his face, and seize a sword, 
an axe, a knife . . . God’s death! Iwas a 
slave! suppose I should become an _ exe- 


cutioner ? 


THE QUEEN. 


You do not mean to kill this man ? 


RUY BLAS. 


I blame myself, madame, for that I do my 
bounden duty in your presence. But this 
matter must be stifled on this spot. 

(He pushes Don Salluste toward the cabinet.) 


"T is said, sefior! go you within and pray! 


DON SALLUSTE. 


Why, this is murder ! 


RUY BLAS, 
Think’st thou so? 
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DON SALLUSTE (unarmed, looks about in a frenzy 
of rage). 


Nothing upon the walls! No weapon any- 


where! 
(To Ruy Blas.) 


Give me a sword ! 


RUY BLAS. 

Marquis, thou mockest me! What, master 
mine! am I a nobleman? A duel! fie, for 
shame! I am thy servant, am I not? A 
valet, clad in red and silver lace, a rascal 
whom you scourge and torture—and who 
kills! Yes, monsefior, I am about to kill 
thee! like a monster! like a coward! likea 
dog ! 

: THE QUEEN. 


Have mercy on him! 


RUY BLAS (seizing the marquis). 

Here, madame, each one’s his own aven- 
ger. Now the angel ’s powerless to save the 
demon ! 

THE QUEEN (on her knees). 

Mercy! 

. DON SALLUSTE (calling). 

Murder! help! 
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RUY BLAS (raising the sword). 
Wilt thou have done? 


DON SALLUSTE (rushing upon him). 


I die by an assassin’s hand! Out, demon ! 


RUY BLAS (forcing him into the cabinet.) 
By the avenger’s hand thou diest ! 
(They disappear within the cabinet, the door of which 
closes behind them.) 


THE QUEEN (alone, sinking back, half-dead, into 
her chair). 
Heaven ! 


(A moment of silence. Ruy Blas returns, with color- 
less cheeks; he has not the sword.) 
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SCENE IV 


THE QUEEN, RUY BLAS, 


(Ruy Blas walks with uncertain step toward the queen, 
who sits as if turned to stone; then he falls upon his 
knees, with his eyes fixed upon the floor, as if he 
dared not raise them to her face.) 

RUY BLAS (in a low, solemn voice). 

Madame, I now must tell you all. Ill not 
come near to you. I speak with perfect can- 
dor. I am less guilty than you think. Full 
well I feel that in your eyes my treachery 
must seem most horrible. Ah me! ’t is diffi- 
cult to tell. I’m not all vile at heart, I am 
an honorable man. ‘This love has wrought 
my ruin. I seek not to make excuses for my- 
self; I know that I should have devised some 
other way. The crime is consummated now! 

And still, I-loved you well. 

THE QUEEN. 
Sefior . 
RUY BLAS (still on his knees). 
Nay, fear not. I will not come near. I 


mean to teil the whole truth to your Majesty, 
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from point to point. Ah no! believe me, I 
am not bad at heart! All day to-day I ran 
about the city like a madman. Indeed, the 
people often stopped to look at me. Near by 
the hospital endowed by you I vaguely felt, 
through my delirium, a woman of the people, 
without speaking, wipe away the drops of 
sweat that stood upon my brow. O God! 
have pity on me, for my heart is breaking! 


THE QUEEN. 
What is your desire ? 


RUY BLAS (clasping his hands). 
Madame, that you forgive me! 
THE QUEEN. 
Never ! 


RUY BLAS. 
Never ! 


(He rises and walks slowly toward the table.) 


Is it surely so? 


THE QUEEN. 
No. Never! 


RUY BLAS. (He takes the phial from the table, puts 
it to his lips, and empties it at a draught.) 


Unhappy flame, be quenched ! 
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THE QUEEN (rising, and running to him). 
What has he done? 


RUY BLAS (putting down the phial). 
My woes are ended. Nothing. Though 
you curse me, I bless you. That is all. 


THE QUEEN (distractedly). 

Don César ! 

RUY BLAS. 

And to think, poor angel, that you loved 
me once! 

THE QUEEN. 

What was that draught you drank? What 
have you done? O, tell me, answer me, O 
speak to me! I love thee, César, and forgive 
thee, and believe thee ! 


RUY BLAS. 
My name is Ruy Blas. 


THE QUEEN (throwing her arms around him). 

Ruy Blas,. I do forgive thee! Say, what hast 
thou done? Speak, I command thee! Tell 
me that that frightful liquor was not poisen ! 


RUY BLAS. 
Yes, it was poison. But my heart is filled 


with joy. 
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(He holds the queen to his heart and raises his eyes.) 

O God, thou Sovereignly Just, permit this 
wretched slave to ask thy blessing on this 
queen, for she hath poured balm on my 
wounded heart, living, by her love, and dying, 
by her pity ! 


THE QUEEN. 
Poison! God! Iamhis murderer! I love 
thee! If I had forgiven thee? . 


RUY BLAS (growing weaker). 
I should have done the same. 


(His voice is almost inaudible. The queen holds him 
in her arms.) 


I could not live. Adieu! 
(Pointing to the door.) 


Go hence upon the instant! Nothing will 


be known. I die. 
(He falls.) 


THE QUEEN (throwing herself upon his body). 
O Ruy Blas! 


RUY BLAS (at his last gasp, revives when the queen 
calls his name), 


‘Thanks ! 
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NOTES 


The first performance of Ruy Blas took place at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance on November 8, 1838. It 
was the opening night of the theatre, which was the 
former Salle Ventadour remodeled. 

It was a great event in the literary and dramatic 
world. Victor Hugo, although still a young man, had 
already made so great a name for himself that the 
appearance of a new work from his pen was awaited 
with the deepest interest. Furthermore the title part 
was to be taken by Frederick Lemaitre, then at the 
zenith of his powers. The audience, which was a very 
large one, was made up in great part of men prominent 
in politics and letters. 

The success of the play was instantaneous, although 
unfriendly critics were not wanting, as indeed they never 
were when one of Victor Hugo’s works was to be 
discussed. The acting of Lemaitre is said to have 
been incomparably grand, especially in the last act. 

A copy of Ruy Blas, which had belonged to the 
great actor, was sold as part of the library of a collector 
in March, 1891. It bore the following words upon 
the fly-leaf: “To Frédéric, so well named the master 
(le maitre). Victor Huco.” 

Ruy Blas was afterwards played at the Porte Satnt- 
Martin in 1841, at the Odéon in 1872, and at the 
Frangais in 1879 and 1887. Frederick Lemaitre again 
assumed the part he had created, in the revival of 1841, 
and the same part was played at the /rangais by 
M. Mounet-Sully. At the Odéonx in 1872, and in the 
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first revival at the Hrangazs the part of the queen was 
taken by Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 


1 To have “the key of the fields” (da clef des champs) 
is to be at, liberty to go where one pleases. 


2 TRANSLATION OF VERSES. 


What care we to hear 

The birds in the spring ? 

Of all song-birds the sweetest 
In thy voice doth sing. 


God may veil or unveil 
The stars in the skies! 
Of all stars the brighest 
Doth beam in thine eyes. 


To the flowers doth April 
Renewed life impart ! 

Of all flowers the fairest 
Doth bloom in thy heart. 


That song-bird divine, 

That day-star from above, 
That flower of the heart, 
Fach and all are called love! 


8 Almojarifazgo is an Arabian word, used in the days 
of the old Spanish monarchy to designate the tribute of 
five per cent. levied upon all merchandise shipped from 
Spain to the Indies. 

4 The reference to Holland and the English making 
partition of the dominions of Charles Il. while he was 
still alive, is hardly consistent with Victor Hugo’s claim 
of absolute accuracy in all historical allusions, as Louis 
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XIV. was very much in evidence in both of the treaties 
of partition. 

The following extract from Voltaire’s Szécle de Louis 
X/V. will help to make clear this and divers other 
allusions in this passage : 

“The troubles in the south of Europe had a different 
origin. The spoils of the King of Spain were to be 
divided, as his death was approaching. The powers, 
which were alrcady devouring this vast heritage in 
anticipation, did what we often see done when a child- 
less old man is sick unto death. His wife, his rela- 
tives, and the priests besiege him on all sides to extort 
a favorable word from him ; some of the heirs consent 
to divide the spoils; others prepare to contend for 
them. 

“‘Louis XIV. and the Emperor Leopold were of the 
same degree of kindred to Charles II.: both descended 
from Philip III. through females. The dauphin had a 
somewhat stronger claim than the emperor’s children, 
in that he was the grandson of Philip IV... . 

“The imperial family, however, relied upon the 
authentic, and frequently confirmed, renunciations of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. of all claim to the Spanish 
throne; upon the Austrian name: upon the fact that 
Leopold and Charles II. were equally descended from 
Maximilian ... and upon the further fact that the 
Spanish king’s council was in control of the Austrian 
faction. 


* But the weakness of Charles II. disarranged this 
scheme for the succession as early as 1696, and the 
Austrian name had already been sacrificed in secret. 
The King of Spain had a grand-nephew, son of the 
Elector of Bavaria. The king’s mother, who was still 
living, was the great-grandmother of the Bavarian 
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prince, at this time four years old, and although she 
was of the House of Austria she induced her son to 
disinherit the imperial family. She was at variance 
with the Court of Vienna, and cast her eyes upon this 
Bavarian prince, just leaving his cradle, as a fitting 
inheritor of the monarchy of Spain and the new world. 
Charles II., at that time governed by her, made a secret 
will in favor of the electoral prince of Bavaria. In 
1696, Charles II. having meanwhile lost his mother, 
was governed by his wife, Marie-Anne of Bavaria- 
Neubourg. This Bavarian princess, the Emperor 
Leopold’s step-sister, was as closely attached to the 
House of Austria, as the queen-mother, herself an 
Austrian, had been attached to the Bavarian family. 
. . . . Marie-Anne of Neubourg caused the destruction 
of the will which called the young Bavarian to the 
succession, and the king promised his wife that he 
would have no other heir than a son of the Emperor 
Leopold, and that he would not ruin the House of 
Austria. 


“ Louis XIV. could not endure the thought that a son 
of the emperor should succeed to the Spanish crown, 
and he could not ask it for himself. It is not posi- 
tively known who first conceived the idea of a pre- 
mature partition of the monarchy during the life of 
Charles Il. /¢ was very probably the minister Torci 
(minister of State under Louis XIV.), for it was he 
who suggested it to Bentinck, Earl of Portland, 
William III.’s ambassador to France.”’ 

The first treaty of partition, in which Louis XIV., 
William III., and Holland were the contracting parties, 
provided among other things that the “ Bavarian child”’ 
should have Spain and the East Indies. This was in 
1698. The Electoral prince died suddenly in February, 
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1699. “ This death was unjustly charged to the House 
of Austria,’’ says Voltaire, “ simply on the ground, that 
they to whom a crime is useful must have committed 
it.” 

In March, 1700, Louis XIV., King William, and 
the States-General made a new treaty, wherein they 
assigned to the Archduke Charles, the emperor’s 
younger son, the portion formerly given to the de- 
ceased prince. 

The emperor refused to join in the treaty, because 
of the latest will made by the king, whereby his son 
would succeed to the whole of the Spanish dominions. 

“When this new insult”’ (the second treaty of parti- 
tion) “ was made known at the Court of Madrid,” says 
Voltaire, “the king almost died of chagrin, and the 
queen was so beside herself with wrath, that she broke 
up all the furniture in her apartments, showing especial 
vindictiveness in dealing with the mirrors and other 
ornaments that came from France.’ 

The House of Austria thereupon had everything in 
their own hands, but injudicious negotiators succeeded 
in alienating the courts of Vienna and Madrid more 
completely than ever. The Due d’Harcourt, French 
ambassador at Madrid, saw his opportunity. By his 
magnificence, his dexterity, and his winning manners, 
he won the Spanish heart, and the result was that 
Charles II. on his death-bed made a new will, naming 
Philippe, Duc d’Anjou, the second son of the only 
legitimate child of Louis XIV., heir of all his vast pos- 
sessions. The fact was known to but few, and it was 
even alleged, with but little probability, that Louis XIV. 
himself knew nothing of it until after the death of 
Charles II., which at last took place November I, 1700. 
He was but thirty-nine years old, and had never been 
more than the shadow of a king. 
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Louis XIV. was at once brought face to face with 
the question whether he would abide by the treaty of 
partition, which was advantageous for France, or accept 
the Spanish king’s will, which would aggrandize his 
family. He disregarded the advice of his ministers 
and chose the latter alternative, thus deliberately 
plunging his kingdom into what is known to history as 
the War of the Spanish Succession. After eleven 
years of almost uninterrupted disaster, the Duc d’Anjou 
was recognized as King of Spain by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and the Bourbon family was exalted to that 
extent, at the cost of a bankrupt treasury, and a ruined 
France. 

5 The “ Bavarian child’’ was Joseph-Ferdinand Leo- 
pold, son of the Elector of Bavaria, born October 27, 
1692, died February 6, 1699. See Note 4. Szpra. 

6 Olivarez (Gaspar de Guzman), Duke of San Lucar 
de Barrameda, was born at Rome in 1587. During the 
reign of Philip III. of Spain, he attained a prominent 
position at his court, and acquired so great an influence 
over his son, that on the latter’s accession as Philip IV. 
in 1621, Olivarez became the most powerful nobleman 
in the kingdom. He was appointed successively. First 
Minister of State, Grand Chancellor of the Indies, 
Treasurer-General of Aragon, Captain-General of Cay- 
alry, and Governor of Guipuscoa. He was a con- 
temporary of Richelieu, and during his administration 
France and Spain were at war, so that the two men 
were in a measure matched against each other, and 
the advantage was always on the side of the cardinal- 
duke. Olivarez was dismissed from power in 1643, 
and banished. He died in exile in 1645. 

T« Tn the stage version of the play,” says the author 
in a note to the edition of 1838, “Ruy Blas says 
(Act III.): ‘Monsieur de Priego, comme sujet du 
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rot, etc., and in the published version he says: 
‘comme noble du roi.’ The latter is the proper expres- 
sion. In Spain there are two varieties of nobles, the 
nobles of the realm, that is to say all the nobility, and 
the 2ing’s nobles (nobles du rot), that is to say, the 
grandees of Spain. M.de Priego is a grandee of Spain, 
consequently a 2zg’s s06/e. But the expression might 
have seemed obscure to some spectators, not over well 
read, and as two or three spectators who do not under- 
stand sometimes assume the right to annoy two thou- 
sand who do, the author made Ruy Blas say sujet du 
rot for noble du rot...” 

®The Archduke Charles, son of Emperor Leopold, 
and a candidate for the succession to Charles II. See 
Note 4. Supra. He afterwards became Emperor, as 
Charles VI. 

° Crispin was the generic name for the valet in the 
old comedy; the character was invariable, and so was 
the costume. The Crispin was always dressed in black, 
with tight-fitting trousers, and a short cloak coming 
only to the loins, which he frequently drew close about 
him; he was always attached to his master, but was 
always ready to play him a trick when he had an oppor- 
tunity. ‘He is a Crispin”’ (c'est un Crispin), is said 
of a man who has the characteristic failings of the 
Crispins of the old comedies. ( Littré.) 

10In the original, 7e comprends et je prends. It is 
impossible to reproduce the play upon words in the 
translation. 


EDITION DEFINITIVE 
NOTE 


THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 


The first page of the manuscript of Ruy Blas bears 


these two suggestions for the title: 


LA REINE S’ENNUIE. 
LA VENGEANCE DE DON SALLUSTE. 


The first act was begun July 8, 1838, and finished 
July 14. The second act was begun July 16, and 
finished July 22. The third act was begun July 23, 
and finished July 31. The fourth act was begun 
August 2, and finished August 7. The fifth act was 
begun August 8, and finished August 11, at 7 o’clock 


in the evening. 


The following variations occur in the text of the 


original manuscript. 


ACT FIRST 


SCENE II 
DON CESAR. 


There ’s water at the fountain of the Pampre, and I 
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go there to drink, and wonder at the wicked irony of 


giving us a Bacchus to pour water ! 


DON CESAR. 

Rather than be at such a price a wealthy nobleman 
of lofty station, I would prefer to carry plaster for yon 
mason, blacker than a porker in his sty, who ’s carving 
a stone Saturn on the palace gateway to amuse the 


leisure of the servants ! 


SCENE Iil 


RUY BLAS. 
No, here my lot doth lie. I must remain. Go, 
brother! No man can shake off the fetters of his 
demon. 


DON CESAR. 


Come to me when you do need a brother’s arm. 
Adieu. 


ACT SECOND 
SCENE I 


CASILDA. 
(To the queen.) 
Let us beguile the time by sending for the new 
equerry. 


DONNA MARIA, 
Who is he? 
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CASILDA. 
The king has added to your household one more 


gentleman. 


DONNA MARIA. 
Ido not even know his name. Thou sayest that I 
reign, and yet equerries are appointed for my service, 


and no word is said to me thereon. 


CASILDA. 
(Aside.) 

Bah! let us send for him. It may be that he’s 
young. In very truth this venerable court is death to 
me. Methinks that old age comes on through the eyes, 
and that one ages much more rapidly from seeing 
none but old folk round about. 


(She goes to the back of the stage and speaks to a page, who goes 
out.) 


He ’s not yet here. So much the worse!’ I bade 


_ them send him to us when he comes. 


ACT THIRD 
SCENE Il 


THE QUEEN. 
César, thy brain doth hold an intellect sublime! 
Let me come near to it. A kiss upon thy brow. 
(She kisses Ruy Blas on the brow.) 


Adieu! 
(Exit the queen.) 
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RUY BLAS. 
(Alone.) 

My eyes were covered with a bandage that is now 
removed. This hour is the first of my true life, O God! 
A glorious, effulgent world opens before me, and like 
the sudden dawning of the day floods me with rays 


of light from everywhere! ° 


O sacred star! from the first day that thou didst shine 
for me, thou mad’st me loyal, pure and noble! 


(Don Salluste enters while he is speaking.) 


DON SALLUSTE. 


(Bringing his hand down suddenly upon his shoulder.) 
How now, Ruy Blas! 


SCENE Iil 


DON SALLUSTE. 


To my mind ’t is most compromising, thus to make 
a great outcry on all occasions, and it smacks of 
meddling and pedantry. In two words ’t is the very 


worst of form. 


Virtue, faith, probity ... 
Pray lay aside these long words which are out of 


date. For you were still at suck when we . 
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ACT FOURTH 
SCENE Il 


DON CESAR. 
(Falling down the chimney.) 
Gadzooks! ’t isI! I come in humble guise, through 
a strange door, and most respectfully salute him, her 


or them, whom I disturb. 


SCENE III 
DON CESAR. 


(To the servant.) 


We must make glad the hearts of the men of God! 


SCENE IV 


DON CESAR. 
(Speaking of the duenna.) 
A mammoth, living wart! 


ACT RIPTH 
SCENE II 


RUY BLAS. 
(To Don Salluste.) 
Marquis, until this day, Satan watched over thee, but 
if he wishes now to tear thee from my hands, let him 
come forth! Ah! ’t is the final conflict betwixt our 


two demons! Ere I put in force God’s judgment on 
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thee, raise thy head a bit that I may look on it. The 
lover thou didst give the queen, thou traitor, is much 


better than a lackey—he ’s the executioner, my master ! 


’T is said, sefior! go you within and pray ! 


DON SALLUSTE. 


What! in all seriousness! you dare! 


RUY BLAS. 
(With a ghastly smile.) 
No. ’T isa joke. 


THE QUEEN. 
(On her knees.) 
Mercy ! 
RUY BLAS. 
(Raising the sword.) 
No! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
One instant! Ruy Blas! 


RUY BLAS. 


We must have done with this ! 


DON SALLUSTE. 
(Throwing himself upon him.) 
Thou traitor! Help! they ’re murdering me! 


RUY BLAS. 
(Pushing him into the cabinet.) 
Nay, giving thee thy due! 
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